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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  present  work  completes  the  second  volume  of  Weisbach's  "  Me. 
cbanics,"  of  which  the  first  hsJf  ("  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors")  was 
given  la  the  public  about  a  year  ago.  There  still  remains  lo  be  translated 
the  tkird  volume,  which  completes  the  course,  and  which,  in  connection 
with  the  other  tno,  will,  it  is  thought,  furnish  our  techoical  schools  and  col- 
leges (*i(h  a  full  and  thorough  mechanical  course,  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  our  young  students.  This  third  volume  will,  we  hope,  soon  make  its  ap. 
pearance.  For  a  description  of  its  contents,  we  refer  to  the  preface  lo  the 
Erst  half  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  it  is  at  pres- 
ent undergoing  a  thorough  revision,  and  in  large  part  has  been  entirely  re- 
written, by  Prof.  Gusiav  Hemnantt,  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School  at 
Aachen.  Prof.  HerrmaoD's  work  is  progressing  rapidly,  at  present  nearly 
one  third  of  the  work  has  been  completed,  and  promises  when  finished  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  mechanical  treatises  thus  far  issued  from  the  Ger- 
matt  press.  The  work  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  issued  in  English  by  the  present 
publishers,  simultaneously, or  nearly  so,  with  its  complete  production  In  Get~ 
many,  thus  bringing  within  the  reach  of  mechanical  students  in  this  country 
the  whole  of  Prof.  Weisbach's  great  life-work,  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  down  to  the  latest  and  best  approved  practice. 

If,  therefore,  the  present  volume  should  seem  to  any  defective  io  its  treat- 
ment of  certain  topics,  such  as  locomotive  and  marine  engines,  etc.,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  easily  found  in  the  fact  that  such  topics  find  their  proper 
place  and  full  treatment  in  the  third  volume,  and  could  not,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  and  scope  of  the  entire  work,  find  a  place  in  these  pages.  Neverthe- 
less, recognizing  the  Importance  of  these  omissions,  we  have  in  press  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  second  volume,  which  will  soon  be  issued,  and  which  will,  we 
trust,  in  some  degree  take  the  place  of  the  third  volume  until  it  also  can  be 
given  to  the  public.  Meanwhile,  so  far  as  the  present  work  is  concerned.  It 
will  be  recognized  as  characteristically  full  and  complete,  and  simple  withal, 
and  will,  we  trust,  be  welcomed  as  still  another  instalment  of  the  work  so 
well  begun  by  Mr.  Cose.  It  will  be  found  to  be  translated  with  the  same 
care  as  its  predecessor,  to  be  equally  free  from  typographical  errors,  and  will 
also,  we  hope,  meet  with  the  same  kind  acceptance. 
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iv  TXANSLA  Toil's  PREFACE. 

ArtcT  Oie  completion  of  his  own  labors,  the  work  appeared  somewhat  in- 
complete in  those  directions  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Eteam-eDgine 
where  recent  progress  has  been  very  considerable,  and  the  translator  has 
therefore  associated  with  himself  Mr.  Richard  H.  Buei,  C.E.,  who  has  made 
many  additions  to  the  book  with  especial  reference  to  Americaa  practice, 
and  will  also  take  part  in  the  appendix  above  referred  to.  Mr,  Buel's  anno- 
tations are  distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  work  by  being,  in  every  case, 
in  fine  print  and  enclosed  in  brackets.  With  reference  to  these,  it  is  but 
proper  to  state,  that,  having  commenced  their  preparation  immediately  after 
completing  the  revision  of  a  number  of  articles  on  raechanical  engineering 
for  "  Appleton's  Cyclopxdia  of  Applied  Mechanics"  (which  work  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  there  is  naturally  much  simi- 
larity between  the  present  notes  and  some  portions  of  the  annotations  referred 
to,  both  being  compiled,  in  general,  from  the  same  sources  of  information. 

With  this  much  of  necessat7  explanation,  we  offer  the  present  volume  to 
the  engineering  public. 

A.  Jay  Du  Bois. 

Shepfibld  Scientific  School  of  YAixCoiiEGa. 
September  5,  1678. 
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PART  SECOND. 


HEAT,  STEAM,  AND  STEAM  ENGINES. 

CHAPTER  I. 
PROPERTIES  OF  HEAT. 

§  349, — Just  as  sound  is  produced  by  the  measurable 
vibrations  of  a  body,  and  conducted  by  other  bodies  (as  air, 
water,  etc.),  so  we  must  assume  that  heat  consists  of  very 
minute  vibrations  of  the  molecules  of  a  body,  and  is  propa- 
gated  by  a  very  fine  and  imponderable  fluid,  called  the  ether, 
which  permeates  all  bodies,  and  the  universe  in  general. 
While  in  the  common  pendulum,  the  oscillations  are  due  to  a 
continuous  play  between  the  force  of  gravity  and  the  force 
of  inertia,  the  oscillations  of  elastic  bodies,  and  consequently 
those  of  their  molecules,  are  due  to  a  similar  play  between 
the  elasticity  and  inertia  of  the  bodies  or  their  molecules. 

The  relation  between  the  height  of  fall  k  and  the  veloc- 
ity c  oi  2l  pendulum  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  motion,  is,  as 
well  known, 

c  =  "/zgh,        or        >i  =  — 
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2  HEA  T.   STEAM.   AND   STEAM  ENGINES.  [§  349. 

(see  Vol.  1.,  %  320),  and  if  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  is  G, 
the  mechanical  effect,  which  is  accomplished  by  gravity 
during  the  descent,  as  well  as  the  work  which  is  performed 
by  inertia  during  the  ascent,  is 


If  the  pendulum  Has  described  only  a  part  a  of  the  total 
height  of  fall,  and  attained  the  velocity  v  ^  ^2gz,  it  still 
possesses,  in  consequence  of  its  weight,  the  capacity  for 
work  G{k  —  z),  and  in  consequence  of  its  inertia  the  capa- 
city for  work, 

G  —  =  Gz, 
2g 

therefore  the  total  capacity  for  work  of  an  oscillating  pen- 
dulum is 


i.  e.,  a  constant  quantity.  If  the  mass  M  =  —  of  an  elas- 
tic body  has  the  velocity  v  when  at  the  distance  x  from  its 
position  of  equilibrium,  and  is  driven  back  to  the  point  of 
rest  by  the  force  P  —  px,  then  its  capacity  for  work  is 

2  2g         2  2g 

If  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum  at  the  moment  of  passing 
through  the  point  of  rest  has  the  value  c,  the  capacity  for 

work  will  be  =  G — . 

2g 

Now,  the  work  of  the  repulsive  force  P=^px,  while  the 
velocity  c  is  changed  into  v,  is 

P^=(^  =  G  {''  -  "")  (see  Vol.  I.,  §  84) ; 

2  2  ^     2g     J 
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§  350-]  PROPERTIES   OF  HEAT. 

hence  we  have  also 


and  also  A  =  ^ — ,  if  ±  rt  indicates  half  of  the  amplitude  of 

^n  elastic  pendulum. 

Therefore,  the  capacity  for  work  of  the  body,  when  the 
oscillations  are  produced  by  elasticity,  is  a  constant  quantity. 

The  same  law  of  vibration  holds  good  also  for  liquids, 
and  even  for  the  rarest  fluids,  or  for  the  ether  itself.  If, 
now,  heat  is  an  effect  of  this  condition  of  vibration,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  every  body,  in  consequence  of  its  heat, 
contains  a  certain  capacity  for  work,  which  increases  or 
diminishes  with  the  heat.  The  quantity  of  heat  of  a  body 
may  therefore  also  be  measured  by  its  vibration  work  A. 
The  so-called  undulation  theory  explains  the  phenomena  of 
heat  by  the  vibrations  of  the  ether,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  now  untenable  emanation  theory  is  based  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  substance  or  ca- 
loric, whose  greater  or  lesser  accumulation  in  a  body  causes 
the  different  states  of  heat. 


§  350. — Instruments  which  indicate  the  heat  or  the 
quantity  of  heat  of  a  body  are  called  thermometers  (Fr. 
thermomfetres ;  Ger.  Thermometers)  and  pyrometers  (Fr. 
pyromfetres ;  Ger.  Pyrometers).  The  former  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  lower  and  more  moderate, 
and  the  latter  to  ascertain  the  higher  temperatures.  In  the 
former  it  is  generally  a  fluid,  in  the  latter  a  solid  body, 
which,  by  its  expansion,  indicates  the  amount  of  heat. 
The  condition  of  heat  indicated  by  these  instruments  is 
called  the  temperature. 

By  absorbing  a  great  quantity  of  heat,  solid  bodies  are 
converted  into  liquids,  and  the  latter  again  into  a  gaseous 
condition;  on  the  contrary,  if  fluids  are  deprived  of  their 
heat,  they  will  come  back  to  a  soHd  condition.     Heat  is 
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therefore  the  cause  of  the  three  aggregate  conditions  o( 
bodies.    (See  Vol.  I.,  §  62,) 

If  bodies  of  unequal  temperature  come  into  contact 
with  each  other,  then  the  heat  equilibrium  is  destroyed  in 
both  of  them ;  the  heat  of  the  warmer  body  flows  into  the 
cooler  body,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  equilibrium  is  again 
established,  and  both  bodies  assume  a  common  tempera- 
ture. 

This  transference  of  heat  from  one  body  to  another  is 
called  heat  conduction.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  of  a 
body  is  transferred  to  another  not  in  contact  with  it,  by  the 
agency  of  the  ether,  such  transference  is  called  heat  radia- 
Ho7t. 

§  351,— Hercnrlal  Ttaerinonietcr. — The  most  important 
and  most  commonly  employed  thermometer  is  the  mercu- 
rial thermometer  (Fr.  thermomfetre  &  mercure  ; 
■  ■  Ger.  Quecksilber-thermometer),  It  consists  of 
a  narrow  glass  tube  A  B,  Fig.  592,  ending  in  a 
bulb  or  flask-like  expansion  A,  partly  filled  with 
mercury,  and  furnished  with  a  scale. 

Upon  bringing  the   bulb  of  the  instrument 
into  contact  with  a  body  whose  temperature  is 
to  be  ascertained,  the  mercury  will,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  assume  the  temperature  of  this  body, 
and   the   change  of  volume   thereby  produced 
will  be  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  mercury 
within  the  tube.     But,  in  order  that   all  ther- 
mometers may  correspond  with  each  other,  so 
that  they  shall  indicate,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the   same  temperature,  it   is  necessary 
that  their  scales  have  such  an  extension  and 
division,  that  any  two  corresponding  points  of 
the  same  shall  indicate  two  definite  tempera- 
tures.     Generally,   for   the    purpose   of     graduating    the 
scales,  the  temperatures  of  freezing  and   boiling  water  are 
used,  and   the  corresponding  points  which  the  mercurial 
column  within  the  tube  reaches  are  called  the  freezing  and 
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boiling  points.  To  ascertain  these  points,  the  thermometer 
is  at  first  immersed  in  melting;  ice,  and  then  in  steam,  which 
continually  rises  irom  boiling  water,  as  thereby  a  greater 
certainty  is  attained. 

As  the  boiling  point  depends  also  upon  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  or  upon  the  height  of  the  barometer,  this 
condition  has  also  to  be  considered  in  the  determination  of 
this  point.  It  is  agreed  to  take  the  boiling  point  at  the  ba- 
rometric height  of  0-76  meters  =  336-9  lines  (29-92  inches), 
or  to  reduce  the  observed  point  to  this  height,  according 
to  a  rule  to  be  given  hereafter. 

The  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  is 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts,  and,  by  con- 
tinuing these  divisions  below  the  freezing  point  and  above 
the  boiling  point,  the  scale  may  be  extended  as  far  as  may 
be  desired  in  either  direction.  The  Centigrade  scale,  which 
divides  the  above  interval  into  one  hundred  equal  parts  or 
degrees,  is  certainly  the  simplest,  but  in  America  and  Eng- 
land the  scale  of  Fahrenheit  is  in  common  use.  This  scale 
divides  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  into  180°,  and  counts  its  zero  from  a  point  32  of 
these  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  so  that  the  boiling 
point  is  numbered  212.  The  scale  of  Reaumur  is  also  very 
widely  used,  which,  like  the  Centigrade  scale,  takes  its  zero 
at  the  freezing  point,  but  divides  the  interval  from  here  to 
the  boiling  point  into  80"  only. 

Remakr  I. — Special  direclioos  foe  [be  constcuclion  o(  Ihermo meters  may 
be  found  io  the  larger  works  on  Physics,  such  as  MDller's  "  Lehrbuch  det 
Pbysik   uad   Meteorologie,"  or  WUhlner's   "Lehrbuch   der   Expeiimentat- 

Reuark  3. — Tables  Tor  the  conversion  ot  Centigrade,  Reaumur,  and 
Fahrenheit  degrees  may  be  found  in  the  "  Ing6nieur."  We  give  here  the 
necessary  forntulie  :  Thus,  t  degrees  Centigrade  correspond  to  }/  degrees 
Reaumur,  or  to  |  /  +  32°  Fahrenheit.  Again,  ti  degrees  Reaumur  corre- 
spond to  {/i  degrees  Centigrade  or  10  | /i  +  33°  Fahrenheit.  Finally,  /| 
degrees  Fahrenheit  correspond  to  j('i  — 33°)  Centigrade  or  to  J  ((5  — 33°) 
Reaumur. 

§  352. — Prromeler. — Mercury  freezes  at  a  temperature 
of  —  40**  C,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  of  +  400°  C.    Since 
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its  expansion  near  these  two  points  of  change  of  aggregate 
condition  is  very  irregular,  the  mercurial  thermometer  can 
only  be  relied  upon  for  the  determination  of  temperatures 
of  from  —  36°  to  360",  In  order,  therefore,  to  measure 
temperatures  beyond  these  limits,  we  use  spirit  thermome- 
ters for  the  lower  temperatures  and  pyrometers  for  the 
higher  ones.  These  latter  are  used  to  ascertain  the  tem- 
perature of  furnaces,  etc. 

The  simplest  means  of  measuring  high  temperatures 
consists  in  the  comparison  of  the  lengths  which  one  and 
the  same  metallic  bar  assumes  under  difTerent  tempera- 
tures. As  the  expansion  by  heat  of  solid  bodies  is  not 
verj'  great,  special  means  are  employed  to  attain  the  de- 
sired degree  of  accuracy  ;  chiefly  by  means  of  unequal- 
armed  levers,  which  multiply  the  expansion.  Moreover, 
the  construction  of  a  serviceable  metallic  pyrometer  pre- 
sents special  difficulties,  because,  in  most  cases,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  observe  with  these  instruments  the  effects  of  heat 
directly — i.e.,  in  the  fire-box  itself — and  also  because  these 
effects  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  instrument,  not  only  to  the 
metallic  bar,  but  also  to  its  frame  and  to  its  scale.  All 
metallic  pyrometers  heretofore  proposed  and  employed 
are,  therefore,  more  or  less  imperfect.  One  of  the  best, 
although  most  expensive,  imstruments  of  this  kind  is  Dan- 
iell's  pyrometer  (see  Gehler's  "  Physik.  Wcirterbuch,"  Art. 
Pyrometer).  The  idea  upon  which  the  construction  of 
this  instrument  is  based  is  as  follows:  A  B,  Fig. 
593.  is  a  tube  of  graphite,  and  CD  is  a  bar  of 
platinum,  covered  by  a  short  porcelain  cylinder 
,3j  E  which  closely  fits  the  tube.  If  this  apparatus  is 
placed  in  the  furnace,  the  porcelain  piece  E,  in 
consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  platinum  bar, 
is  pushed  outward,  and  when  the  apparatus  after- 

I  wards  is  taken  out  of  the  fire  and  has  been  allowed 

;c'      to  cool,  then  the   displacement  of  the    porcelain 
cylinder  will  indicate  the  expansion  of  the  platinum 
bar,  and  thereby,  indirectly,  the  temperature.     To 
measure  this  displacement  accurately,  a  contact  lever  nppa- 
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ratus  is  also  used,  which  is  applied  \xt  A  D  both  before  and 
after  exposure  to  the  fire. 

Remark  i.— The  pyrameters  of  Gujton  de  Morveau,  Brogniart,  Peter- 
sen, Neumann,  etc.,  resemble  more  or  less  Daniell's  pyrometer.  (See  Geh- 
ler's  "  Physik.  WOrterbuch,"  Vol.  VII.) 

Remark  a.— Anotherwell. known  instrument  for  the  determinMion  of  high 
degrees  of  heat  is  the  pyrometer  of  Wedgwood.  It  is,  on  account  of  its 
simplicity,  siill  often  used,  although  it  is  very  imperfect.  In  this  iDSlrumenl. 
small  cones  or  cylinders  of  porcelain  or  potter's  clay  are  employed,  which 
before  use  are  dried  by  being  raised  to  a  red  heat  and  then  measured.  In 
order  la  determine  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  one  or  more  of  these 
clay  cylinders  are  then  exposed  10  the  Kre,  and  left  therein  for  some  time  to 
allow  ihem  lo  assume  the  temperature  of  the  space  in  which  they  are  con. 
tained.  Owing  to  the  great  beat,  the  cylinders  shrink  considerably,  and 
remain  still  contracted  even  when  they  are  cooled,  and  more  so  the  more  in- 
tense ihe  heat  has  been  to  which  they  were  exposed.  H  we  measure  the 
diameter  of  such  a  cylinder  before  and  after  ihe  heating,  we  can  calculate 
its  contraclion,  and  may  consider  this  as  the  measure  of  Ihe  heat.  But  to 
accomplish  this  measurement  accurately  and  easily,  a  scale  which  consiituies 
the  real  pyrometer  is  employed  This  scale  consists  essenliaily  of  two  con- 
verging graduated  metallic  bars,  soldered  upon  a  plale.  If,  now,  ihe  clay 
cone  or  cylinder  is  interposed  between  these  bars,  then  its  thickness  can  be 
read  off  by  the  graduation.  This  instrument  is  generally  divided  into  340 
pans  or  degrees.  Wedgwood  lakes  for  his  zero  1077!°  F.,  and  every  degree 
Wedgwood  =  130°  F.  Thus,  for  instance,  240°  W.  =  1077^°  +  340  x  130 
=  3"77i°  F.  The  defects  of  this  instrumeni  have  been  specially  pointed  out 
by  Guyton  de  Morveau.  According  to  him,  the  zero  point  of  the  Wedg- 
wood pyrometer  is  not  1077)^°  F.,  but  510°  F..  and  every  degree  of  the  same 
isnoi  130°  F.,  but6r-2°  F. 

§  3&3. — IHetalllc  Tbermomeler,  —  The  most  common 
metallic  thermometer  or  pyrometer  for  moderately  high 
temperatures  consists  in  a  combination  of  two  metallic  bars 
of  different  degrees  of  expansion ;  for  instance,  of  a  brass 
and  an  iron  bar,  or  a  strip  of  platinum  and  gold  or  silver, 
etc.  If  these  bars  lie  upon  each  other  and  are  firmly  con- 
nected at  one  end,  the  difference  of  their  expansions  can  be 
obser\'ed  at  the  other  ends,  and  hence  the  corresponding 
temperature  can  be  calculated.  For  this  purpose,  the  end 
of  one  bar  is  supplied  with  a  simple  graduation,  and  the 
other  with  a  corresponding  vernier.  But  these  thermome- 
ters (which  were  originally  introduced  by  Borda),  if  they 
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are  made  sufficiently  accurate,  are  too  bulky  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  temperature  of  small  spaces.  Recently, 
these  strips  or  bars  have  been  soldered  or  riveted  together 
to  prevent  their  displacement,  and  they  therefore  assume  a 
curved  shape  or  increase  their  curvature  when  they  are 
exposed  to  a  higher  temperature. 

The  thermometer  of  Breguet  consists  of  three  spiral 
strips  of  platinum,  silver,  and  gold,  of  which  the  latter  serves 
to  unite  the  other  two. 

The  so-called  Quadrant  Thermometer,  which  is  shown   in 

Fig.  594,  consists  of  a  curved  spring  composed  of  strips  of 

steel  and  copper,  which   is 

^''o-  594-  fixed  firmly  at  A,  and  at  its 

other  end  B  is  connected  to 

a  lever  at  E  by  means  of 

a  spring    B  F.      This   lever 

G  D  H    has    two     unequal 

arms  GD    and    H  D,    and 

turns  about   a   pivot  at  D. 

The    arm    H  D    carries    a 

curved  rack,  which  engages 

with    a    toothed    wheel    R, 

which    revolves    upon    the 

axis   C,  and    thus   moves  a 

pointer  Z  Z,  which    passes 

over  a  dial.  Any  increase  of 

heat  thus  causes,  by  reason 

of  the  unequal  expansion  of 

the  strips,  a  change  of  curvature ;  the  end  B  therefore  moves 

forward    or   back,   and   this  motion  is  transferred    to  the 

pointer,  causing  it  also  to  move  back  and  forth  over  the 

graduated  dial. 

Remark,— HoUmann's  metallic  thermometer  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  the  quadrant  thermometer  described  above.  {See  "  AnfanftsgrUnde  der 
Physik."  by  Scholi,  ^  294,)  Oechsle's  metallic  thcimometer  consisls  of  a  spi- 
ral spring  composed  of  steel  and  brass  strips.  Here  the  outer  en.d  of  the 
spring  is  fixed  firmly  10  the  case,  and  the  Inner  end,  by  meanE  of  a  vertical 
shaft,  sets  the  indicator  in  motion.    (Sec  Dinglcr's  "  Journal,"  Vol.  LX.l 
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§  354-. — Air  PriweMn. — Finally,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  high  temperatures,  air  pyrometers  are  used. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  a  hollow  platinum  bulb  ^,  of  a  nar- 
row tube  A  B,  Fig.  595,  of  two  wider    . 
communicating  tubes  BC  and  D  E,  ^'°-  595- 

and  of  a  brass  frame  CFD,  fltted 
with  a  cock,  whereby  not  only  the 
communication  of  these  tubes  with 
each  other,  but  also  the  communica- 
tion with  a  small  discharge  pipe 
G,  is  effected. 

When  used,  A  and  A  B  are  filled 
with  air  and  BFE  with  mercury, 
and  A  is  brought  into  the  fire-box, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  to  be 
determined.  As  it  becomes  heated, 
the  air  enclosed  in  AB  expands,  oc- 
cupies, in  the  tube  B  C,z.  space  BH,  " 
and  presses  the  dislodged  mercury  into  the  tube  DE.  The 
original  volume  V  of  the  air  enclosed  in  A  B,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  d"  and  at  the  barometric  height  b,  being  known, 
and  the  expansion  B  H  =■  V^  of  this  mass  of  air  caused  by 
the  heat,  and  also  the  manometer  height  E  H  =  h  being  ob- 
served, we  can  then,  by  the  aid  of  the  well-known  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  of  the  air,  calculate  the  temperature  t  of 
the  enclosed  air.  If  the  original  density  of  the  air  is  =  y, 
then  the  weight  of  this  mass  of  air  will  be 


1:1 


Vr 


=  (-,T81+^.)*7^''-    (See  Vol.  I.,  §39=.) 


We  have,  therefore, 


and  hence  the  temperature  of  the  fire-box  is 
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If  we  allow  the  mercury  to  run  out  through  G  until  the 
columns  in  5  C  and  D  E  are  of  equal  height,  then  we  can 
put  ^  =  o,  and,  consequently. 


If,  on  the  contrary,  by  means  of  G,  mercury  is  added  to 
such  an  extent  that  on  heating  A  the  mercury  B  C  remains 
at  tne  same  height,  and,  consequently,  the  air  suffers  no  ex- 
pansion, then  V,  =0,  and,  therefore. 


With  the  pyrometer  of  Pouillet,  the  former,  and  with  the 
pyrometer  of  Regnault,  the  latter  procedure  is  adopted. 
(See  "  M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie  Royale  des  Sciences  de 
rinstitut  de  France,"  Tome  XXI.,  1847.  Also  "  Formules, 
Tables,  etc.,  par  Claudel,"  Paris,  1854,  In  regard  to  Reg- 
naiilt's  gas  thermometer,  see  "  Annales  de  Chimie  et  Phy- 
sique," September,  1861 ;  also  Dingler's  "Journal,"  Vol. 
162.) 


Remark.— To  protect  the  instrument  against  heat,  it  is  placed  in  front  of 
a  iTooden  screen,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  air  and  to  maintain 
It  at  a  constant  temperature,  the  tube  BC  can  be  surrounded  by  boiling 
sulphuric  ether  or  alcohol. 

Farther,  to  avoid  too  great  pressures  at  high  temperatures,  the  reservoir 
can  be  Riled  with  rarefied  air,  and  to  ibis  end  A  B  may  be  connected  with  an 
air-pump.  Besides  this,  the  air  in  A  has  to  be  carefully  dried  by  chloride  of 
calcium  before  it  is  used. 

The  application  of  the  above  formulae  requires  aiill  some  correction  on 
account  of  the  expansion  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  the  variation  of  the  ba- 
rometer, IS  veil  as  of  the  temperatpie  in  B  C,  etc. 

[Siemens'  pyrometer.  In  which  the  temperature  is  measured  bj  the  change 
in  electrical  resistance  of  platinum,  ia  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  Instruments  for  measuring  changes  in  temperature,  large  or  small. 
The  portion  of  the  instrument  exposed  to  the  direct  Influence  of  the  heal  is 
n  porcelain  cylinder,  around  which  platinum  wire  is  coiled,  leading  wires  of 
platinum  passing  through  holes  in  the  cylinder.  This  coil  of  wire  is  covered 
by  a  protecting  cylinder,  to  prevent  the  deterioration  which  even  platinum 
EufTers  from  exposuT«  to  the  flame  of  a  furnace.     The  electrical  resistance  is 
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measured  by  the  decomposition  or  waier  in  a  dlHerential  voltameter,  c 

sisting  of  two  similar  roltameters,  arranged,  as  explained   by  Mr.  Siemens, 

"  in  such  a  manner  that  the  current  of  the 

the  two,  Ihe  one  branch  comprising  the  unltr 

and  the  other  a  known  and  cons 

duced  in  this  second  voltameter,  having  a 

ezp  rested  by 


battery  is  divided  between 
resistance  to  be  measured, 
The  volume  of  gas  V,  pro. 
circuit,  would  be 


d  we  should  have  the  proportion  of 


but  E  and  T  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  may  be  struck  i 
pression  will  assume  the  simple  form. 


t,  and  the  e 


V-.Vi-.-.R^-.R. 


The  constant  resistance  R  of  the  one  circuit  being  known,  It  folloivs  that  the 
unknown  resistance  ^i  is  expressed  bj-  a  constant  multiplied  by  Ihe  propar* 
lion  of  gas  produced  in  the  two  voltameters,  irrespective  of  time,  of  strength 
of  battery,  or  temperature,  or  the  slate  of  the  barometer."  Mr.  Siemens  has 
determined,  by  an  extended  series  of  experiments,  that  the  electrical  resist* 
ance  of  a  heated  wire  varies  in  accordance  with  the  formula, 


R  =  at*^?t--ry, 


t  bsing  the  temperature   measured  from  the  absolute  tero,  and  a, 
specific  coefflcienis  for  each  metal. ^ 


g  355.— Linear  fixpaniloii.— All  bodies,  ivith  but  few 
exceptions,  expand  when  passing  to  a  higher  temperature, 
and  diminish  in  volume  when  they  lose  heat.  But  this 
change  of  volume  differs  considerably  with  various  bodies, 
and  is  only  for  moderate  temperatures  of  from  o"  to  100°, 
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proportional  to  the  decrease  or  increase  of  temperature. 
At  high  temperatures,  the  expansion  is  relatively  greater 
than  at  low  temperatures,  especially  when  the  body  is  in 
the  solid  state.  We  can  divide  heat  expansions  into  linear, 
superficial,  and  cubical,  according  as  we  consider  the 
change  in  linear  dimensions  only,  or  the  change  of  the 
linear  and  lateral  dimensions,  or  the  change  of  the  whole 
volume — i.e.; of  all  the  three  dimensions. 

Linear  expansion  (Fr.  dilatation  liniaire;  Ger.  LSngen- 
ausdehnung)  occurs  chiefly  in  solid  bodies,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  bars,  rods,  beams,  etc.  Lavoisier  and  La- 
place have  directly  observed  the  linear  expansion  of  differ- 
ent bodies  ;  but  Dulong  and  Petit  have  measured  the  cubic 
expansion,  and  therefrom  calculated  the  linear  expansion. 
The  deviations  in  the  results  of  both  methods  are  insignifi- 
cant. In  the  following  table,  we  give  the  linear  expansion 
of  those  bodies  which  occur  most  frequently : 


Platinum 

Glass 

Sieel,  noi  hardened. 

"     hardened 

Cast  iron 

Bar  iroti 

Gold....'.'.".'.".'.'!'!! 
Copper, 

Silver 

Lead 

Zinc 


loo' 

w,-  I 

rft,    '/> 

T.      0 

,^     |o 

J,      0 

30°; 

±     1° 

100" 

TOO' 

T  I          0 

100" 

jIo    !■> 

■0008565s 
'000SS4Z0 
■00175482 
-00086133 
■00134502 
•00303252 
107380 
I239S6 


00440528 
1146606 
1171820 
1564972 
H86760 


284836 


Lavoisier  and  Laplac 
Smeaton. 


We  see  that,  of  the  above  bodies,  platinum  and  next  to 
it  glass  have  the  least,  lead  and  zinc  the  greatest,  linear 
expansion — the  expansion  of  the  latter  being  three  times 
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that  of  the  former.  We  see  also,  from  the  results  of  Dulong 
and  Petit,  that  the  expansion  of  metals,  as  well  as  of  glass, 
increases  at  high  temperatures  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  rela- 
tively, than  the  temperature.  Thus,  a  glass  bar  will 
elongate,  for  an  increase  of  temperature  from  0°  to  loo°, 
O'00o86i33,  but  from  loo"  to  200°,  O'00098369,  and  from 
200°  to  300°,  0-00118750  longer. 

§  356. — Coefficient  of  Expansion. — The  above  expan- 
sion ratios  admit  of  important  practical  applications.  As- 
suming that  the  expansion  increases  uniformly  with  the 
heat,  then,  from  the  above  results,  we  can  easily  calculate 
the  coefficients  of  expansion — i.  e.,  the  proportional  increase 
of  length  for  each  degree  of  rise  of  temperature. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  iron  is 

d  =  o-ooiii      T-  100  =  O'OOOOiii ; 


J  =  0-0018676  -T-  100  =  0-000018676,  etc. 

Bessel  and  Baeyer  found,  while  testing  measuring  rods, 
for  temperatures  from  3°  to  17°  Reaumur, 

for  the  iron  rod,  tf  =  0-0000148505  ; 
and  for  the  zinc  rod,  S  =  0-0000416372 ; 

while  subsequently  Baeyer  found,  for  temperatures  of  7"  to 
23°  R., 

for  the  iron- rod,  d  =  0-000014165  ; 

for  the  zinc  rod,  6  =  0-0000402342. 

With  the  Spanish  base-measuring  apparatus  (which  was 
constructed  in  Paris  by  Brunner),  it  has  been  found,  for 
temperatures  from  7"  to  40}°, 

for  the  platinum  rod,  rf  =  0-0000090167 ; 

for  the  brass  rod,        J  =  0-0000189841. 
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(See  "  Experiencias  hechas  con  El  Aparato  de  Medir  Bases,'' 
Madrid,  1859.) 

If  the  length  of  a  bar  at  0°  temperature  is  /„  then,  at  a 
temperature  of  t°,  it  will  be 

/,  =  /. +  (J/,  x/.  =  (I  +<JM^.. 

and  at  temperature  t°, 

/,  =(r  +<5 /,}/„; 

hence  the  ratio  of  lengths  for  the  same  bar,  at  the  tempera- 
tures /,  and  /„  is 


or,  b}'  reason  of  the  minuteness  of  S  t,   and  S  t„  approxi- 
mately, 

/,  =  [.+«  (;,  -  /,)]  /, 

This  formula  enables  us  to  reduce  the  length  of  a  bar  at 
a  temperature  i^  to  another  /„  or  to  compare  the  lengths  /, 
and  /,  of  one  and  the  same  body  at  different  temperatures. 

The  measuring  rod  of  the  Spanish  survey  consisted  of  a 
platinum  bar  A  A„  Fig.  596,  and  a  brass  bar  B£, ;  both  fully 


Fig.  596. 


4  meters  in  length,  21  millimeters  in  breadth,  and  5  milli- 
meters  in  thickness.  The  platinum  plates  C,  C„  which  are 
firmly  united  with  the  brass  bar,  fit  in  corresponding 
notches  of  the  platinum  bar,  but  can  move  in  them  a  small 
distance.  The  ends  of  the  platinum  bar  and  also  the  plates 
are  furnished  with  a  graduation,  from  which,  by  means  of  a 
micrometer,  the  distance  between  the  zero  lines    5,  5,  of 
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the  platinum  measuring  rod  and  the  zero  lines  m,  m^  can 
be  read  off  upon  the  platinum  plates  attached  to  the  brass 
bar. 

If  the  lines  5  and  m,  as  also  S^  and  m„  coincide  at  a 
certain  temperature  /,  then  the  common  length  of  both 

bars  is  ____ 

S  S,  ^  «(«,=:  /. 

If  the  temperature  changes  to  /„  then  the  length  55,  of  the 
platinum  bar  A  A,  becomes 

/,  =  I  -  <S  (/  -  /,)  /, 

and  the  length  m  w,  of  the  brass  bar  B  B,  becomes 

/,  =  I  -  ff,  (/  -  f,)  V, 

d  being  taken  as  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  platina, 
and  1$,  as  that  of  brass. 

By  subtraction,  we  have  for  the  shortening  of  the  brass 
bar,  with  respect  to  the  platintira  bar, 

a  =  /,-/,  =  (<y,  -  S)  (I  -  /.)  /. 

The  difference  between  m  and  S,  as  well  as  between  ot, 
and  S,,beingobserved,and  their  sum  a  determined,  then  the 
difference  of  temperature  can  be  calculated  from  the 
formula, 

»,-<  =  ,- 


And,  finally,  the  length  SS,  of  the  platinum  bar,  reduced  to 
/  degrees  is 

/,  =  [, -«(/-,,)]/=(i_5-^.f)/, 

and  the  reduction  itself  is 

Thus  we  have  for  d  =  0-0000090167  and  tf,  =  O'O000i8984i, 
/,  —  /=:  0-90463  a. 
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§  357. — clompentBtlon  Pendnlan. — An  excellent  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  is  offered  by  the  so-called  com- 
pensation pendulums  (Fr.  pendules  compensateurs ;  Ger. 
Compensationspendel),  which  are  composed  of  bodies  of 
difTenng  expansion  ratios  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not 
change  their  length  when  the  temperature  is  altered.  As 
the  time  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  same  (see  Vol.  I.,  §  323),  the  appUcation  of  the 
compensation  pendulum  to  clocks  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. The  simplest  pendulums  of  this  kind  are  provided 
with  a  spring  ABA,  Fig.  597,  consisting  of  two  metal  strips 
soldered  together,  and  bearing  at  its  extremities  two  small 


Fig.  597. 
C 


Fk).598. 


balls.  If  the  more  expansible  metal  strip  is  beneath,  then 
the  spring  will  curve  upward,  when  the  temperature  in- 
creases, and  as  simultaneously  the  bar  C  L  becomes  longer, 
and  therefore  the  distance  of  the  bob  L  from  the  point  of 
suspension  becomes  greater,  it  is  possible  so  to  adjust 
things  that  the  centre  of  oscillation  shall  remain  unchanged. 
(See  Vol.  I.,  §  327.)  Such  compensation  strips  are  also  em- 
ployed on  watches  and  chronometers.  As  here  the  period 
of  oscillation  depends  upon  the  balance,  which  ^  formed 
by  a  spiral  spring  C F,  Fig.  598,  surrounded  by  a  fly-wheel 
A  A,  the  compensation  strips  A  B  and  A  B  are  fastened 
upon  the  fly-wheel  DD. 
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Most  frequently  tlie  so-called  gridiron  pendulum  is  em- 
ployed. This  consists  of  a  row  of  parallel  bars  of  diCFerent 
metals — for  instance,  iron  and  zinc,  or  iron  and 
Fig.  599,  brass — so  connected  by  cross-bars  that  the 
expansion  of  one  bar  is  neutralized  by  that  of 
the  other.  Fig.  599  represents  such  a  pen- 
dulum, consisting  of  five  iron  bars  AB,  A  B, 
EF,  EF,  KL,  and  of  four  brass  bars  CD,  CD, 
G  H,  G  H.  The  pendulum,  to  fulfil  its  pur- 
pose, must  be  so  arranged  that  the  downward 
expansion  of  the  iron  bars  shall  be  equal  to 
the  upward  expansion  of  the  brass  bars.  Put- 
ting the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  iron  bars 

OM+AB  +  EF+KL  =  /„ 

as  also  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  brass 
bars, 

CD+GH=  l„ 

then  we  have  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
pendulum, 

Z  0  =  /,  =  /,-  /„ 

and  if  we  take  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
the  iron  =  tf„  and  that  of  the  brass  =  iS„  and 
let  t  be  the  change  of  temperature,  then  the 
corresponding  length  of  the  pendulum  can  be 
put, 

/  =  /,  (I  -I-  tf,  ^)  -  /,  (I  +  *.  0. 
Hence  the  increase  of  length  is 

I-  l,  =  (<f ,  /,  -  J.  /,)  /. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  zero,  we  must  have 

/.       *. 
tf,  /.  =  tf,  /.        or        -f  =  y, 
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i.  €.,  the  length  of  the  brass  must  be  to  that  of  the  iron  as 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  iron  is  to  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  the  brass.  If  the  whole  length  /=/,  —  /, 
is  given,  then  we  have,  according  to  this,  for  the  length  of 
the  iron, 


and  for  the  length  of  the  brass, 


Remark. — Compensation  pendulums,  especially  Graham's  pendulum 
with  mercuij  vessel,  are  treated  in  Barlow's  "Treatise  on  Manufactures 
and  Machinerj',"  also  in  Lamp's  "  Couis  de  physique 

Example  i. — How  long  must  an  iron  standard  be  at  i6°,  in  order  that 
when  at  o"  it  may  be  just  5  Tl,  in  length?    We  have  here  to  insert  in 

/,  =  [!  +J(/, -/.)]/.. 


whence  we  have 

r,  =(1  +  o-ooooiiSli   X  16)  5  =  5'0>»94S7ft. 

Example  3. — How  long  must  the  iron  and  brass  bars  of  a  gridiron  pen 
dulum,  40  inches  in  length,  be  ? 

If  we  insert  i\  =  o-ooaoiiSai  and  i%  =  O'00t»i8676.  we  obtain  for  the 
length  of  the  iron  bars, 

/  _       '8&76  « 
'  -  18676  -  1 

and  for  the  length  of  the  brass  bars, 

,     ■  iiSai  X  40       47^840      -     „  ,     , 

/,  =  — Ti---^—  =  ^„-—  =  69-8  nches. 

6855  6855        ^ 

According  to  this,  we  can  make  each  of  the  smaller  brass  bars  33J  inches,  each 
of  the  following  iron  bars  34}  inches,  each  of  the  longer  brass  bars  35^  inches, 
and  the  exterior  iron  bars  36^  inches  long,  and  [here  still  remain  for  the 
middle  suspending  rod  109  —  71  =  3S  inches. 
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§  358.-1116  Force  or  CxpaDiiion.—With  the  aid  of  the 

modulus  of  elasticity  E  and  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
S,  the  force  with  which  bodies  expand  by  heat  and  contract 
by  cold  can  be  determined. 

The  force  which  expands  a  prismatic  bar  of  the  length  / 
and  cross-section  i%  an  amount  denoted  by  ^,  is,  according 
to  Vol.  I.,  §  204,  determined  by  the  formula 

P=\-FE. 

But  -y-^  S  i,  therefore  we  have  for  the  force  of  expansion 
or  contraction, 

P=St.FE. 

Since  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for  the  metals  is  ver)'  great, 
great  forces  can  be  produced  by  heating  them,  and  of  this 
property  also  important  practical  applications  can  be 
made.  Thus,  for  instance,  Molard,  at  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris,  brought  back  to  a  vertical  position 
two  inclining  walls,  which  threatened  to  fall,  by  means  of 
iron  rods,  which  were  first  alternately  heated  by  means  of 
alcohol  flames,  and  then  screwed  up  before  cooling.  In 
covering  wooden  utensils  and  tools  with  iron,  especially  in 
fitting  on  iron  rings,  etc.,  the  force  of  heat  is  very  useful, 
because  the  iron  fitted  on  in  a  heated  condition  effects  a 
very  close  joint  by  cooling. 

The  expansion  of  a  body  by  heat  is  changed  when  ex- 
ternal forces  also  act  upon  it.  If,  for  instance,  a  prismatic 
body  whose  cross-section  is  F,  and  whose  length  is  /,  is  acted 
upon  by  a  force  of  tension  /'along  its  axis,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  temperature  raised  to  /  degrees,  then  the  length  of 
the  body  is  increased  to 


-iri*")^- 
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(See  Vol.  I.,  §  204.)    This  elongation  being  known,  the  force 
of  extension  P  may  be  found  from  the  formula, 


-{t-^')^ 


lf6i>-j-,  then  P  becomes  negative  and  represents  a 

force  of  compression. 

These  formulae  assume  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  £ 
of  a  body  will  not  be  changed  by  heating.  This  assumption 
is,  however,  not  allowable  for  great  changes  of  temperature, 
for  in  such  case  the  modulus  of  elasticity  E,  as  also  the 
modulus  of  proof  strength  T,  and  the  modulus  of  rupture 
K,  change.     If  we  therefore  put  the  proof  strength 

P  =  FT, 

and  the  breaking  strength 

P,  =  FK, 

we  must  use  for  T  and  K  other  values  than  those  which  are 
determined  for  moderate  temperatures. 

Assuming  that  the  force  of  heat  produces  precisely  the 
same  effect  upon  the  body  as  an  external  force  of  extension 
or  compression  P,  we  have  " 

I   "  E' 

and  therefore  the  proof  strength 

P^[X-StB)F. 

Accordingly,  the  proof  strength  and  therefore  the  elasticity 
of  the  body  would  be  =  o,  at  the  temperature 

'      SB  - S' 
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which  nevertheless  is  not  confirmed  by  experience.     Thus, 

T 
for  example,  a  wrought-iron  bar  for  which  u  =  -^r  =  -^i^^ 

(see  Vol.  I.,  §  212),  and  6  =  0.000011821  (see  Vol.  II.,  §  355) 
would  at  the  temperature 

t  = ^r—  =  =   KO-d. 

1500 X  o.oocx)ii82i       001773       ■' 

have  reached  the  limits  of  elasticity.      Neither  can  the 
brealdng  strength  be  put 

P,^{JC-  6tE)K 

According  to  this,  the  force  of  cohesion  of  a  body  at  the 
temperature 

-A 

would  be  zero.     Thus,  for  example,  a  bar  of  wrought-iron, 
for  which 

K 


E        28000000  ' 

would  break  at  the  temperature 

0-00208 


0-000011821    1-I82I     '^  ' 

ExAMPLS. — With  what  force  does  an  iron  bar  of  6  square  inches  cross- 
•eclion,  healed  to  So°,  contract,  when  cooled  to  30°  ?     Here 

6  =  o-ooooi  iSai.  /  =  80  —  30  =  60,  ^  =  6. 
and,  according  10  Vol.  I.,  g  313, 

E=  3S000000, 
tbeTsfore  the  force  of  contraction  is 

P  =  it,  FB  =  0-00070936  X  16S000000  =  119155  lbs. 
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1 359. — Recently,  numerous  experiments  have  been 
made  upon  the  variation  of  the  elasticity  and  strength  oi 
metals  for  varying  temperatures.  From  the  experiments 
upon  expansion  by  Wertheim  (see  Poggendorff's  "  Annalen 
der  Physik,"  Erganzungsband  II.,  1845),  it  appears  that  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  metals,  with  the  exception  of  iron, 
gradually  diminishes  as  the  temperature  increases  from 
15°  to  200°  C. ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  wrought-iron  and  steel  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature from  —  15°  to  100°  C,  and  only  decreases  at  higher 
temperatures,  so  that  at  200°  it  is  smaller  than  at  100°  or  0°. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Baudrimont  (see"Annales 
de  chimie  et  de  physique,"  Tom.  XXX.),  the  same  holds 
true  for  the  modulus  of  breaking  strength  of  metals,  and 
especially  of  iron. 

The  experiments  of  Wertheim  have  also  shown  that 
the  modulus  of  breaking  strength  of  metals  is  consider- 
ably diminished  by  tempering,  while  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  is  not  greatly  changed,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cohesion  of  previously  tempered  metals  is  not 
considerably  diminished  by  a  rise  of  temperature  as  high 
as  200°. 

According  to  Wertheim's  experiments,  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  {£)  of  some  of  the  more  common  metals  is  as 
follows : 


TU.PB.ATUH. 

.0-1  ' 

...c. 

J05-C. 

30410000 
23620O00 
15330000 
ID44OOOO 
8526000 

32070000 

27810000 

10646000 
23S4000 

25890000  lb. 

11500000  '• 
9320000  ■' 

%ZIV:::::::.\ :::::."::.":::::. 

Experiments    upon   the    change   of    strength    of   iron 
(wrought-iron)  and  copper  have  been  made   previous  to 
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the  above  in  America.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
are  published  in  Vols.  XIX.  and  XX.  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  and  can  also  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  of 
Combes'  "  Trait6  de  I'exploitation  des  mines." 

According  to  these  experiments,  when  the  modulus  of 
breaking  strength  of  copper  at  0°  is  taken  as  unity,  we 
have  the  following  variations  for  diflferent  temperatures  : 


o" 

.6X* 

.>• 

.<»•           .so- 

»»° 

.s-° 

•94' 

«- 

«s«°c. 

■«<« 

0-9927 

O.98.S 

o-m6o  o-gtqs 

.... 

0-7954 

0-7442 

0-5056 

0-3259 

This  shows  that  copper  has  lost  at  280°  one  quarter  and  at 
555°  two  thirds  of  its  strength.  If  the  modulus  of  strength 
of  wrought-iron  for  15°  to  20°  is  taken  as  unity,  we  have  for 
other  temperatures  the  following; 


JO-               TOO* 

«' 

300- 

3JO* 

M»° 

JOB*             SJO" 

6m*       tm"  C 

..o» 

I      197 

IO8I 

1-040 

0.98. 

0-974 

0-760    0-43I 

o-4ii|, 0-346 

According  to  these  experiments,  the  strength  of  wrought- 
iron  then  at  first  increases  as  the  temperature  rises.  More 
information  concerning  this  can  be  obtained  in  Bourne's 
"  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,"  article,  "  Strength  of 
Boilers." 

§  360. — SurfkMw  and  Cubic  Expanalon. — With  the  ex- 
ception of  crystals  and  a  few  other  bodies,  all  objects  ex- 
pand equally  in  all  directions,  so  that  their  form  at  different 
temperatures  remains  unchanged.  Now,  the  areas  of  simi- 
lar figures  are  as  the  squares,  and  the  contents  of  similar 
bodies  are  as  the  cubes  of  similar  sides ;  therefore  it  is 
possible  to  compare  the  contents  of  one  and  the  same  body 
at  different  temperatures  by  means  of  the  length  of  its 
sides.     If,  when  exposed  to  a  change  of  temperature,  the 
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side  A  B  oi  a  polygonal  plate  ACE,  Fig.  600,  becomes 
equal  to  A,  B„  then  the  contents  of  the  expanded  plate  will 

be  {-y-j)  times  as  great  as  before,  and  if  the  side  A  S  oi 


a  polyhedron  A  CD,  Fig.  601,  passes  over  into  A^B,,  then 
its  new  volume  is  f  '  ^\  times  that  of  the  original.  As- 
suming this,  the  coefficients  of  expansion  for  surfaces  and 
volumes  can  be  easily  calculated  from  the  coefficients  of 
linear  expansion.  If  /,  and  /,  are  the  lateral  lengths  which 
correspond  to  the  temperatures  t^  and  t„  then  we  have  for 
the  areas  F^  and  F^  the  proportion, 

(^)  =  (t)'=(f^)" 

and  also  for  the  cubic  contents  F,  and  J^„ 

Since  S  t^  and  tf  /,  are  very  small,  we  easily  obtain  the 
more  simple  approximate  expressions, 

#  =  rxl^  =  (.  +  2  a  /,)  (.  -  2  J ;,)  =  ■  +  2 1"  ('.  -  y. 


l±i^' =  (.  +  3  i  0  (■  -  3  ■".)  ^  I  +  3 '  (',  - ',) ; 
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or 

and 

r,  =  Ci  +  3tf(^-f,)}'^.- 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  coefficient  2  tf  for  surface 
expansion  is  twice  and  the  coefficient  3  cf  for  cubic  expan- 
sion is  three  times  as  great  as  the  coefficient  d  for  linear 
expansion.  The  latter  formula:  find  special  application  in 
determining  the  density  of  a  body. 

If  y,  is  the  density  of  the  body  at  the  temperature  t^ 
and  y,  the  density  at  the  temperature  /„  then  the  weight 
of  the  body  will  be  G  =  V^ft  =  I^.y. ;  therefore, 

j;  =  V,  =  ■  +  3''(',-'.)=  ■-3''(',-0- 

Rehakk.  — ir  cast-iron  is  healed  to  glowing  (1000°  —  iaoo°),  It  duffers  a 
fermatuHl  iipaniien,  which,  by  repetition  or  long  duration  of  the  heat,  maj 
be  considerable.  According  to  Erma^n  and  Herler  {see  Poggendorff's 
"  Annalen  der  PhTiili,''  Band  g?),  the  permanent  linear  expansion  of  gray 
pig  iron  is  from  o-oo6t  to  0-0097,  and  of  splegel  iron  only  0001114. 

EXAHFLB. — In  what  proportion  does  the  volume  and  the  density  of  a 
hollow  or  massive  iron  bail  change  under  a  variation  of  teraperatuTo  from 
10°  to  70°  ?    For  casl-lron, 

3^  =  3  X  000001109  =0-00003337  J 
therefore, 

3a(r,  -  /,)  =  o-o«»3337  (70  —  10)  =  0-0019961. 

Thus  the  volume  increases  about  0-3  per  cent,  and  the  density  diminishes 
}u«t  as  much.    If  the  latter  was  originally 

7-1  X  6a-5  =444  lbs., 

then  at  rise  of  this  temperature  it  will  be  only 

444  (I  -  0-0019964)  =  440-II  lbs. 

g  361, — Expanaion  of  Llqaids. — Liquid  bodies,  as  a 
rule,  expand  more  under  the  influence  of  heat  than  solid 
bodies. 
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As  these  bodies  are  enclosed  in  vessels,  and  these  also, 
when  exposed  to  heat,  expand  and  become  larger,  we  must 
distinguish  with  liquids  between  the  apparent  expansion 
and  the  real  expansion  produced  by  heat.  Thus,  the  former 
is  equal  to  the  difference,  between  the  real  expansion  of  the 
liquid  and  the  real  expansion  of  the  containing  vessel. 

If  the  contents  of  a  vessel  either  filled  completely,  or  up 
to  a  certain  mark,  at  the  temperature  /,  is  F,,  and  the  cubic 
expansion  of  the  vessel  =-^|,  while  that  of  the  liquid 
within  =  S,  then  we  have  for  the  temperature  /,  the  volume 
of  the  vessel  after  expansion, 

■      ^.  =  (f^)^.. 

and  the  volume  of  liquid  after  expansion, 
therefore  the  real  or  absolute  expansion  of  the  same, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apparent  expansion,. 

V-V  =  flii^-i-iii:)  V  -  '■'-"•I'-'i- 


(i+i!«,)(i+(i,y 


(3 -S,)  (,,-,,) 
"(I +■!(,)  (I +■),(,) 


n  the  expansions  are  very  small,  we  can  approximately 
put 

V-V,=Hl,-  I,)  V, 
and 

V-  K,  =  (J -«,)(/,- /,)  V,. 

We  thus    find  the  apparent    expansion  by  inserting    in 
the  formula,  as  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  the  difference 
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(d  —  i,)  of  the  coefficients  of  expansions  of  the  liquid  and 
of  the  vessel.  The  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  has 
been  ascertained  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  by  comparison  of 
the  heights  of  two  communicating  mercurial  columns  of 
varying  temperature,  but  the  apparent  expansion  within 
glass  tubes  was  measured  by  so-called  iveigkt  tiiermometers, 
where  the  temperature  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
mercury  driven  out  by  heating.  We  thus  have  for  the 
absolute  expansion  of  mercury, 

By  heating,  from 


'  But  the  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  was  found  for 
an  increase  of  heat  from 


0400  - --  - 

whence  the  corresponding  cubic  expansion  of  the  glass 
tube  would  be 

=  o-oi8oi8  — 0-015432  =0-002586, 

which  corresponds  well  with  the  statement  in  §  355,  as 
from  the  above  the  linear  expansion  of  the  glass  is 

:=  ■Jxo-oo2S86  =  0-000862, 

while  in  the  article  referred  to  it  Is  g;iven  at  0-00086133. 
Moreover,  according  to  Regnault  and  Isidor  Pierre  (see 
"Recherches  sur  la  dilatation  des  liquides,  Annales  de 
chimie  et  de  physique,"  Tome  XV.,  1825),  the  expansion  of 
different  kinds  of  glass  varies  considerably.  The  latter  es- 
pecially finds  for  glass, 

rf  =  0-000019026        to        0-OC0026025. 
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With  the  aid  of  the  above-mentioned  coefficient  oi 
expansion  of  mercury,  rf  =  o-oooi8oi8,  the  specific  gravity 
f  of  the  mercury  can  be  calculated  for  any  temperature. 
.Thus, 

e  =  ■3-598 

I  +  o-oooi8oi8-/' 

With  aid  of  the  absolute  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
mercury  S  =  o-oooiSoiS,  an  observed  barometric  or  mano- 
metric  height  can  be  reduced  from  a  temperature  t  to 
another  temperature  /,. 

Thus  the  reduced  barometric  height  is 

1       y  1.      ^  L      (1±1Ll\  ,       (^  +  000018018/,^  , 
-^■=^^  =  ./  =  ItTj7J^'==Ii  +  o-ooo.8oi8/J-^ 

-U550  +  W*' 

since  for  equal  pressure  the  heights  of  two  liquid  columns 
are  to  each  other  inversely  as  their  densities  y  and  y,  or 
their  specific  weights  e  and  *,. 

RucAXK. — According  to  Regnauli,  the  volume  of  mercuir  at  ^  is 

r  =  (I  +  0-000179007  I  +  O' 0000000253316  fi) .  V„ 

where  V^  indicates  Ihe  volume  at  0°. 

Example. — When  a  mercurial  column  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  passes 
from  temperature  /  to  '1.  then  its  height  A  changes  to 

because  the  new  volume  is 

r.=Ci  +  ^('.-')]  »'  =  [l  +  *((.-^Jffr'A, 
and  also 

=  (I  +  3  <ti)(/i-/)T  »•.*., 

since  the  cross-section  w  r*  in  consequence  of  surface  expansion,  assumes 
the  magnitude 
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dsKO-oooiSotS       and        aii=3  x  0'Ckiooo86i33  =  0'00ooi73266. 
Hence, 

A,  =  [1  +  {J  -  a  d.)  (/,-/)]*  =  [!  +  0-00016395  (/,-/)]*. 
U  t  =  to°,  ^1  =  50°  and  <t  =  30  inches,  ihen  we  would  have 
A,  =  (i  +o.oooi6a95  X  40)1(30  =  30-1955  inches. 

§362. — EzpMiilon  of  W^ttter. — Other  liquids,  particu- 
larly  water,  do  not  expand  proportionally  to  their  increase 
in  temperature  ;  the  expansions  of  other  liquids  also  are 
greater  than  that  of  mercury,  and  especially  greater  than 
the  expansion  of  solid  bodies.  The  following  comparison 
gives  the  expansion  ratio  of  those  liquids  of  most  frequent 
occurrence. 

The  expansion  for  an  increase  of  temperature  from  o* 
to  100°  is,  according  to  Dalton, 

For  alcohol  of  0-817  spec,  gravity  =  i  =  0-ni2- 
"    olive  and  linseed  oil  =  -^  =  0-08. 
"     sulphuric  acid  of  i  -85  spec,  gravity  =  -jV^V  =  o-o6o, 
"    sulphuric  ether  =  ^  =  0-0700. 
"     saturated  solution  of  salt  =  ^  =0-0050,  according 

to  Halistrdm. 
"     water  =51^  =  004775. 

"     mercury  =  -^  =  o-oi8oi8,  according  to  Dulong  and 
Petit. 

Of  all  liquids,  water  expands  most  irregularly,  its  den- 
sity even  increasing  instead  of  decreasing  from  o"  to  4" 
Centigrade,  so  that  at  the  latter  temperature  its  density  is  a 
maximum.  It  has  been  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  law  of 
expansion  of  water  in  many  ways,  large  water-thermome- 
ters having  been  especially  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Endeavors  have  been  made  to  deduce  empirical  formulae 
from  the  results  of  these  experiments,  and  by  their  aid  also 
to  determine  the  necessary  constants  lor  such  formula:.  It 
is  supposed  that  of  all  these  formulae,  the  following  two  of 
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HaHstrom  most  closely  conform  to  the  results  of  experi- 
ment. 

If  V^  is  the  volume  ot  water  at  0°,  and  V  that  at  f,  then 
we  have  tor  temperatures  from  0°  to  30°, 

F=(i  — o-oooo57577/  +  0'0oooo756oi.?' 

—  0-00000003509  !'■)  V„ 

and  for  temperatures  between  30°  and  100°, 

K=(i  —  0-0000094178?+ 0-00000533661  /* 

—  0-0000000104086/^  V^\ 

accordingly,  for  /  =  3-92°  the  volume  is  least,  and  is  equal 
to  0-9998887.  Observations  show,  however,  that  the  mini- 
mum volume  or  the  maximum  density  occurs  at  3-9°. 
According  to  the  latest  experiments  of  Kopp  for  tempera- 
tures between  o°  and  25°  C,  we  have 

V={\  —0-000061045/ +  0-0000077183^ 

—  0-0000000103734/')  I^.. 

and  consequently  the  greatest  density  of  water  is  at  4-08° 
(see  Poggendorff's  "  Annalen,"  Band  LXXII.).  It  is  gene- 
rally assumed  that  this  condition  of  greatest  density  of 
water  takes  place  at  4°  C.     If  we  put  the  volume  of  water 

At   4°  =  I  -  00000.  then  we  have,  according  to  Despretz, 

"  5°  =  i-ooooi. 

"  6°  =  1-00003,  At    40^=1-00773. 

"  8°  =  I -00012,  "     50°  =  1-01205, 

"  10°  =  I  -00027,  "    60°  =  I  -01698, 

"  12°  =  1-00047,  "    70°  =1-02255, 

"  15°  =  100087,  "    80"  =  1-02885, 

"  20°  =  1-00179,  "    90°  =  1-03566, 

"  25°  =  1-00293,  "  100°  =  1-04315. 

"  30°=  1-00433, 

Remark  i.— According  to  ihe  French  system  of  measures  and  weLghis. 
the  weight  of  one  cubic  meter  water  at  4°  C.  temperatijte  and  o■^fi  meters 
height  of  baTomeleT  is  equal  to  I  gramme,  and,  according  to  Ihe  old  Prussian 
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system,  the  neighl  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  at  15°  R.,  and  28  Paris  inches 
height  of  baiometcr.  is  equal  to  66  pounds.  Assuming  this,  the  weight  of  the 
laller  at  4"  C,  since  15°  R.  =  J  x  15  =  iSi"  C.  is  =  1 .00153  t  66  =  66-  loi 
Prussian  pounds.  Now,  one  Prussian  foot  =  3138531,  ceniimeiers,  and  ac- 
cordinglj-  one  cubic  fool  =  3Q9i-58.t  cuhic-cenlimeters  ;  therefore,  the  value 
of  an  old  Prussian  pound  is 


3091SJ4 


46771  grammes, 


as  also  inversely  ihat  of  i  gramme  =  i  -i-  467'7i  =  0-0021381  lbs.,  or  one 
kilogramme  =  2-1381  Prussian  pounds. 

Remark  a. — Experiments  on  the  expansion  of  water  and  other  fluids  have 
been  made  bj  Munbe,  Slampfer,  Halistram.  Despretz,  and  more  recently  by 
Kopp  and  I.  Pierre.  For  further  inCormation,  see  Gehler's  "  Physical  isches 
Werterbuch,"  Bd.  I.  and  IV.,  "  Jahrb.  des  k.  It.  poiytech.  Inst.,"  Bd.  XVI.. 
and  PoggendoriTs  "  Annalen,"  Bd.  I.,  IX..  XXXIV.,  and  LXXIl.  ;  also 
'■  Annales  de  chimie  et  de  physique,"  T,  LXX.  and  XV. 

§363. — Ezpanilon  of  Air. — The  expansion  of  air  and 
other  gases  by  heat  is  more  considerable,  and;  with  regard 
to  the  indications  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  is  more 
regular  than  the  expansion  of  liquids.  Gay-Lussac  found, 
by  using  an  air  thermometer,  closed  by  a  short  mercurial 
column,  for  an  increase  from  0°  to  100°  C,  the  expansion  of 
atmospheric  air,  as  well  as  several  other  gases,  to  be  f  = 
0-375-  But  Rudberg,  experimenting  upon  air  thoroughly 
dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  heated  in  a  thermometer 
tube  by  means  of  steam  to  100°,  and  determining  the  expan- 
sion by  the  quantity  of  mercury  which  entered  during  the 
cooling  process,  found  this  expansion  ratio  to  be  smaller. 
The  result  gave  only  0-365.  More  recently,  also,  Magnus 
and  Regnault  have  determined  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  air,  etc.,  by  special  methods,  with  still  greater  accuracy. 
Both  found,  independently  of  each  other,  the  expansion 
ratio  for  perfectly  dried  atmospheric  air,  =.^^  =  0-3665. 

As  to  other  gases,  only  those  which,  under  high  press- 
ure, can  be  converted  into  liquids,  give  somewhat  greater 
expansion  ratios.  Especially  conspicuous  is  sulphuric  acid 
gas,  which  has  the  large  expansion  ratio  of  0-390.  The 
experiments  of  Regnault  also  show  that  the  expansion  of 
air  under  high  pressures  is  somewhat  greater  than  at  lower 
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and  more  moderate  pressures.  Thus,  under  a  pressure  of 
109-72  miUimeters,  the  expansion  ratio  is  0-365,  it  becomes 
0-371  at  3655-6  miUimeters.  The  application  of  these 
results  to  the  reduction  of  quantities  of  gas  from  one  tem- 
perature to  another,  etc.,  has  been  already  indicated  in  Vol. 
1.,  §  392  and  §  393.  Upon  comparison  of  the  indications  of 
the  air  and  mercurial  thermometer,  it  appears  that  they  do 
not  correspond  entirely  with  each  other. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Magnus  found  that  100°,  200°,  and 
300°  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  corresponded  to  100°, 
197  ■  5°.  294-5°  of  the  air  thermometer. 

Rbmakk. — Tlie  more  recent  researches  coDceming  rhs  expansioo  of  gaies 
are  discussed  in  PoggendorlTi  "  Annalen,"  Baud  L.  and  LII.,  aa  also  in  Reg- 
niult's  "  Memoiren"  (see  g  336). 

§  364.— The  formula, 

V_  _  ijf  ^    /, 
T^  ~  I  ■^  dTi  '  y 

deduced  from  the  laws  of  Mariotte  and  Gay-Lussac  (see 
Vol,  I.,  %  392),  becomes,  when  /,  =  o  and  V,  and  p,  indicate 
the  volume  of  air  and  its  pressure  at  0°  of  heat, 

or 

As  iJ  =  0-00366,  we  have  also 

^— ■ 

where  V^  and  /,  indicate  the  volume  and  pressure  of  the 
same  quantity  of  air  at  t,  —  lOo"  of  heat. 

For  the  temperature  /  of  the  volume  of  air  f  of  the 
pressure/,  we  have  also  the  formula, 
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The  temperature  at  which  the  pressure  is  zero,  or  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  vanishes,  is,  therefore, 

t  =  -  273°. 

This  temperature  indicates  the  so-called  ABSOLUTE  ZERO^ 
and  another  temperature  t,  measured  from  this  zero  point, 
is  called  the  absolute  temperature. 

The  absolute  temperature  is,  therefore, 

T  =  27  f  + 1, 
and  the  ordinary  relative  temperature  is 
/  =  T  -  273°. 

For  /  =  100°,  we  have,  for  example,  t  =  373°,  while  for 
T  =  250"  we  have  /  =  —  23°. 

By  introduction  of  the  absolute  temperature,  we  obtain 
simply 


and  also  for  a  volume  of  air  V,  of  the  pressure/*,,  and  abso- 
\ute  temperature  r„ 

Therefore,  the  above  formula  assumes  the  following  more 
simple  fons : 

y,     r,  /' 
or 

The  formula -=y-^  =  Jt  is  applicable  to  perfect  gases,  to 
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which  hydrogen  pre-eminently  belongs  ;  for  imperfect  gases. 
as,  for  instance,  carbonic  acid  gas,  we  have  to  put 

Kfi.  '"       ■r. 

If  V,  v„  etc.,  indicate  the  volumes  of  a  quantity  of  gas 
of  the  weight  unity,  then  we  have  in 

VP  _  V^p^  _  V,p, 


a  constant  quantity  R,  and  thus  vp  =  Rr;  or,  if  further 
Y,  y„  etc.,  denote  the  weights  of  the  unit  of  volume  of  gas, 
and  hence  vy  ^=^v^y^■=  i , 

If  R  and  R,  are  the  constants  for  two  dilTerent  gases, 
then  we  have 

R     y.r,'  p  ' 

therefore,  for  t  =  t,  and/  =  /,, 

Rj_^y  _l 
R~y,- '' 

where  e  denotes  the  specific  weight  of  the  second  kind  of 
gas  with  reference  to  the  first.  For  atmospheric  air,  we 
have  for  /,  =  0°  of  heat  and  0-76  meters  barometric  height, 
the  pressure  per  square  meter,  /  =  10334  kilogrammes,  and 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  meter  7=1-29318  kilogrammes; 
consequently,  we  can  put  here 

yr      1.29318-273 
For  oxygen,  we  have 

.=  l^i?552=,.,os63;     therefore    .S,  =  *  =  26.475- 

1-29318  t 

For  nitrogen, 

e  =  0-97137 :     therefore     ^,  =  30-134. 
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For  hydrogen, 

£  =  0-06926;    therefore    ^,  =  422-61.  ■ 

%  365. — Rsdlanl  Heal. — Heat  is  communicated  to  other 
bodies,  cither  by  radiation  or  by  contact,  and  we  call  the 
heat  communicated  in  the  first  manner,  radiant  heat  (Fr, 
chaleur  rayonnante;  Ger.  strahlende  Warme).  The  essen- 
tial difference  between  these  two  modes  of  heat  transmis- 
sion is  that  radiant  heat  passes  through  space,  through  air, 
water,  or  other  intervening  bodies  without  producing  any 
effect  upon  them,  and  passes  into  a  third  body,  while,  by 
contact,  the  medium  is  first  heated,  and  then  from  this  the 
heat  is  conveyed  to  the  third  body. 

The  radiation  of  heat  taltes  place  according  to  the 
same  laws  as  the  radiation  of  light.  Thus  heat,  like  light, 
is  propagated  in  straight  lines,  which  are  called  rays 
(Fr.  rayons  de  chaleur;  Ger.  Warmestrahlen).  Radiant 
heat  also  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the 
distance,  so  that  from  one  and  the  same  source  of  heat,  a 
body,  when  removed  to  a  double  or  threefold  distance,  re- 
oeives  only  one  fourth  or  one  ninth  part  as  much  heat  as 
before.  Further,  the  intensity  of  radiant  heat  increases  as 
the  sine  of  the  angle  made  by  the  rays  with  the  heat-radiat- 
ing surface. 

Thus  the  body  A,  Fig.  602,  is  four  times  as  much  heated 
by  the  heat-radiating  body  DEF  as 
the  body  B,  which  is  twice  as  distant 
from  that  body,  and  the  body  B  absorbs 
twice  as  much  of  the  radiating  heat  as 
the  body  C,  which  is  at  the  sami:  dis- 
tance, because  the  mean  direction  of  the 
rays  of  heat  which  strike  C  makes, 
irith  the  radiating  surface  DE,  an  an- 
'  gle  C0£  oi  30°,  whose  sine  is  i. 

In  like  manner,  the  rays  of  heat  are 
reflected  after  the  same  law  as  the  rays  of  light ;  here  also 
the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 


Fic.  603. 
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The  rays  of  heat  KP,  Q  K,  which  fall  upon  a  spherical  mir- 
ror A  MB,  Fig.  603,  are  thus  reflect- 
ed from  the  same  in  such  direction  '"^  ^" 
PL,  Q  L,  that  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion CPL  equals  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence CPK,  as  also  the  angle  of  re- 
flection CQL  equals  the  angle  of 
incidence  CQK,  and  therefore  all 
rays  of  heat  which  strike  near  the 
centre  M  of  the  mirror  are  brought 
to  a  focus  at  the  same  point  L. 

Finally,  it  is  found  that  the  heat  rays  are  refracted,  in 
consideration  of  the  refraction,  or  deviated  by  passing  from 
one  body  into  another,  according  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
light  rays. 

§  366. — The  capacity  of  bodies  to  radiate  heat  depends 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  upon  the  extent  and 
condition  of  its  surface.  Generally,  the  surfaces  of  very 
dense  bodies  radiate  less  heat  than  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
not  so  dense ;  but  especially  rough  surfaces  have  a  greater 
power  of  radiation  than  smooth,  polished  surfaces.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Melloni,  if  we  denote  the  heat- 
radiating  capacity  of  a  surface  covered  with  soot  by  100, 
that  of  a  white-lead  surface  is  also  100,  while  that  of  a  sur- 
face covered  with  Indian  ink  is  =  85,  that  of  a  gum-lac 
surface  =  72,  and  that  of  a  metal  surface  only  12;  besides 
this,  the  capacity  of  heat  radiation  depends  also  somewhat 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  layer  which  forms  the  surface  of 
the  body. 

The  heat-absorbing  capacity  of  bodies,  or  the  capacity 
of  bodies  to  absorb  radiant  heat,  differs  with  different 
bodies  and  corresponds  with  the  radiating  power;  thus, 
blackened  and  rough  bodies  absorb  heat  easier  than  bodies 
with  smooth  and  polished  surfaces.  The  capacity  of  bodies 
to  reflect  rays  of  heat,  or  the  so-called  power  of  reflection, 
is  the  complement  of  the  radiating  or  absorbing  capacity  ; 
the  more  rays  of  heat  a  body  absorbs,  the  fewer  it  will 
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naturally  reflect.  For  this  reason,  surfaces  covered  with 
soot  reflect  hardly  any  heat,  while  polished  metal  surfaces 
reflect  the  most  heat.  Moreover,  not  all  the  rays  of  heat 
are  regularly  reflected  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
law,  but  a  portion  ot  them  are  irregularly  reflected  in  all 
directions,  or,  as  we  say,  the  rays  of  heat  close  to  the  sur- 
faces of  most  bodies  are  diffused.  Tf,  according  to  Leslie, 
we  take  the  power  of  reflection  of  polished  brass  =  loo, 
then  we  shall  have  for  silver  90,  for  steel  70,  for  glass  ID, 
and  for  a  surface  covered  with  soot  o. 

The  diathermal  power,  finally,  varies  greatly  for  differ- 
ent bodies.  Some  bodies  detain  the  rays  of  heat  com- 
pletely and  allow  nont;  to  pass  through,  while  others  allow 
the  passage  of  the  rays  of  heat,  just  as  transparent  bodies 
do  the  light.  The  latter  are  called  diaikermanous  and  the 
former  athermanous  bodies.  Air  is  a  diathermanous  body, 
and  next  to  it  comes  rock-salt.  Moreover,  not  only  the 
transparent  but  also  some  opaque  bodies,  as,  for  instance, 
black  glass,  mica,  etc.,  are  diathermanous.  The  diathermic 
property  depends  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  source  of 
heat,  and  rock-salt  seems  to  form  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule.  Finally,  thinner  plates  allow  more  rays  of  heat  to 
pass  through  them  than  thick  ones,  which  retain  more  heat 
the  thicker  they  are. 

Reuark. — For  raor«  accurate  informalion  with  regard  to  these  last-men- 
tioned properties  of  heal,  and  especiatljr  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
researches  of  Melloni.  the  student  is  referred  to  standard  works  on  physics, 
such  as  the  Treatises  of  MUller,  MoussoD,  Wollner,  etc.  See  also  "  Dtc 
Wirmemeszkunst,"  by  C.  Schinz.  The  more  recent  investigations  of  Pro- 
vostajre  and  Oesalns  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Aanal.  de  chimie  et  de  phf - 
Bique,"  Tome  XXS.,  1B50. 

§367. — CondDctlon  of  Heat. — The  propagation  of  heat 
in  one  and  the  same  body,  as  also  the  communication  of 
heat  by  contact,  is  called  conduction  of  heat  (Fr.  conducti- 
bilitfi  de  la  chaleur;  Ger.  Warmeleitung).  The  ease  and 
rapidity  of  this  mode  of  heat  communication  differ  greatly 
with  different  bodies;  some  bodies  possess  a  great  conduct- 
ing power,  and  others  a  lesser  one  ;  in  the  former,  the  heat 
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is  diffused  rapidly,  and  in  the  latter  very  slowly.  The 
former,  therefore,  are  called  good  and  the  latter  poor  con- 
ductors of  heat.  The  metals  are  all  good  conductors  of 
heat,  but  some  much  better  than  others.  Wood,  straw, 
feathers,  silk,  wool,  hair,  coal,  ashes,  etc.,  and,  in  general, 
all  spongy  bodies,  arc  bad  conductors.  By  grinding  and 
pulverizing,  good  conductors  are  converted  into  bad  ones, 
and  the  latter,  by  the  same  process,  into  still  worse  ones. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Depretz  upon  bars  heated 
at  one  end,  if  the  conducting  power  of  gold,  measured  by 
the  difference  of  temperatures  at  both  ends  of  the  bar,  is 
taken  at  1000,  that  of  platinum  will  be  981,  of  silver  973,  of 
copper  898,  of  iron  374,  of  zinc  363,  of  tin  303,  and  of  lead 
180.  The  conducting  power  of  marble  is  generally  taken 
at  23,  and  that  of  calcined  stones  only  12,  although  with 
less  certainty. 

The  results  found  by  Wiedemann  and  pranz  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  above,  (See  Poggendorff's  "  Annalen 
der  Physik,"  Band  89.) 

Thus,  if  the  conducting  power  of  silver  is  taken  at  loo, 
then  we  have 

for  Copper 73 

"    Gold 53 

"    Tin 14 

"    Iron II 

"    Steel II 

"    Lead 8 

"    Platinum 8 

"    Rose's  Metal 2 

■■    Bismuth i 

Liquids  are  indeed  bad  conductors  of  heat,  but  they 
absorb  heat  rapidly,  because  they  are  set  in  motion  by  the 
unequal  expansion,  and  thereby  the  colder  particles  are 
brought  nearer  to  the  source  of  heat.  In  order  to  convince 
one's  self  of  the  poor  heat-conducting  power  of  liquids,  a 
thin  layer  of  sulphuric  ether,  poured  upon  the  liquid,  may 
be   ignited,  and   the  height  of  a  thermometer  (immersed 
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somewhat  below  this  layer  in  the  liquid)  observed.  Accord- 
ing to  Despretz,  who  tried  to  heat  equally  a  column  of 
water  by  repeated  additions  of  warm  water,  the  conducting 
capacity  of  water  is  only  about  from  9  to  10. 

Air  and  gases  in  general  are  bad  conductors  of  heat, 
but  their  conducting  power  cannot  be  observed  with  pre- 
cision by  the  thermometer,  on  account  of  the  induced 
currents  and  their  greater  radiating  power.  The  poor 
conducting  power  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
bodies  which  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  layer  of  air 
are  very  slowly  heated  and  cooled. 

§  368. — Cooling  Power. — The  rapidity  with  which  hot 
bodies  part  with  their  heat  or  become  cool  varies  greatly 
also.  If  a  hot  body  is  surrounded  by  a  solid  body,  then 
the  cooling  takes  place  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  latter ;  but  if  the  surrounding  body  is  a 
liquid,  then  the  cooling  is  effected  partly  by  conduction  of 
heat,  and  partly  and  chiefly  by  the  internal  motions  of  the 
liquid;  if,  further,  the  hot  body  is  surrounded  by  a  gas, 
then  the  rapidity  of  cooling  deptends  also  upon  the  radia- 
tion of  heat ;  and  if,  finally,  the  hot  body  is  placed  in  a 
vacuum,  then  it  is  the  radiation  alone  which  causes  its  loss 
of  heat.  In  general,  it  can  be  asserted  that  the  rate  of 
cooling  depends  upon  the  difference  of  temperature,  and 
upon  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  cooling 
body.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  loss  of  heat  is  propor- 
tional to  the  surface,  and  for  moderate  surplus  of  tem- 
perature, to  that  also.  Later  researches  of  Dulong  and 
Petit  have  shown  that  the  former  law,  originally  estab- 
lished by  Newton,  cannot  be  generally  applied,  and  es- 
pecially not  for  great  differences  of  temperature.  The 
laws  of  cooling  are  very  complicated  ;  Dulong  and  Petit 
have  tried  to  ascertain  the  same  for  hot  bodies  in  vacuo 
and  in  air,  by  suspending  large  mercurial  thermometers, 
which  were  previously  heated,  in  a  copper  globe,  sur- 
rounded externally  by  water  of  a  certain  temperature,  and 
observing  the  fait  of  these  thermometers. 
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The   following  table  contains  the   principal   results  of 
these  observations : 
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57 
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59 

09 

13-57 
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61 
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7-33 
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3 

80 

69 

8-85 

5-74 

5'S6 
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3 

06 

53 
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4.41 

80 
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33 

39 

S-I7 

3-34 

60 
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i'53 

1-33 

60 

27 

3-67 

3-34 

40 

1-74 

0'9S 

0-79 

96 

17 

i-4t 

0-77 

043 

0-34 

43 

08 

0-66 

10 

0-37 

0<23 

0.1s 

0-19 

0-04 

0-48 

0-33 

We  see  from  this  table,  which  gives  the  degrees  cooled 
per  minute,  that  the  observations  do  not  agree  with  the 
law  of  Newton  just  stated.  Thus  the  second  column  of 
the  table  gives  us  for  the  differences, 

40°,  80°,  120°,  160°,  200°,  340°, 

between  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  which  is 
exposed  to  cooling  and  that  of  the  external  water-envelope, 
the  cooling  per  minute, 

1-74°,  4-15'',  6-83°,  10-70°,  15-30°,  21-12°; 

but,  according  to  Newton,  we  should  have 

i-?4°,  3x  1-74°,  ^  3-48,  3x  1-74°  =  5-32°, 

4x  I ■74°  =  6-96°,  5x  1-74°  =  8-70°,  6x1-74"  =  10-44°. 

Only  for  slight  excess  of  temperature,  at  the  most  of  40°, 
can  it  be  assumed  as  approximately  true  that  the  rapidity 
of  cooHng  is  proportional  to  this  excess. 
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A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  different  vertica} 
colunins  with  each  other  shows  plainly  that  the  cooling 
by  radiation  of  a  shining,  metal  lie  surface  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  cooling  by  contact,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cooling  by  radiation  of  a  surface  covered  with  soot  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  part  of  the  total  cooling.  The  values 
for  cooling  by  contact,  which  are  given  in  the  fourth 
column  of  the  table,  have  been  found  by  subtraction  of 
the  values  in  the  second  and  third  columns,  observed 
either  with  empty  or  air-filled  globes,  and  are  applicable 
to  all  kinds  of  surfaces.  Besides  this,  the  rapidity  of  cool* 
ing  depends  also  naturally  upon  the  extent  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  exposed  to  cooling.  The  cooling  of  a  body 
may  be  well  compared  to  the  discharge  of  water  from  a 
vessel ;  the  pressure  height  or  head  corresponds  to  the 
diSerence  of  temperature,  and  the  orifice  of  discharge 
answers  to  the  extent  of  the  cooling  surface.  As  we  may 
have  discharge  under  constant  and  under  decreasing  head, 
so  we  have  also  pooling  at  constant  and  cooHng  at  de- 
creasing temperature. 

Just  as  in  the  emptying  of  a  prismatic  vessel,  the  time 
of  discharge  increases  directly  with  the  volume  and 
inversely  as  the  area  of  the  orifice,  so  the  time  of  cooling 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  cooling  mass  and  inversely 
to  its  extent  of  surface.  The  observations  of  Dulong  and 
Petit  substantiate  this,  as,  according  to  them,  the  periods  of 
cooUng  are  proportional  to  the  diameters  of  the  thermome- 
ter bulbs. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  the 
rapidity  of  cooling  by  radiation,  or  in  a  vacuum — i.  e.,  the 
loss  of  heat  during  one  unit  of  time — is  given  by  the 
formula, 

I/,  =  //,  a*!  (a'  —  i), 

where  ;/,  and  a  are  experimental  constants,  /,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surrounding  body,  and  /  the  excess  of  tem- 
perature. The  constant  a  depends  only  on  the  graduation 
of  the  thermometer.    Thus,  for  the  centigrade  division  it 
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is  I  -0077,  and  for  tbe  scale  of  Reaumer  (i  -0077)*  =  i  -0096. 
But  /*,  depends  upon  the  power  of  radiation  and  upon  the 
extent  of  the  cooling  surface.  The  member  ^^  a'>,  which  is 
to  be  subtracted  from  ju,  .t''  x  t^  =  fii^'  ■>■*,  measures  the 
heat  reflected  back  by  the  surface  of  the  blackened  copper 
globe,  and  would  entirely  disappear  if  the  cooling  should 
take  place  in  an  unlimited  space.  For  the  rapidity  of  cool- 
ing corresponding  to  contact  with  air,  we  have 


-  nft'-' 


-.  A/,  /-3 


where  /<,  =  np',  and  «  indicates  a  constant,  depending 
upon  the  extent  of  the  cooling  surface  and  upon  the  nature 
of  the  cooling  medium,  c  a  constant  only  depending  upon 
the  latter,  /  the  elasticity  of  this  medium,  and  /,  as  before, 
the  excess  of  temperature.  Accordingly,  the  total  rapidity 
of  cooling  is  to  be  put, 

V   =    'l\   +  V,    =    ft,  fl''   {«*   —    l)  +/<,  t-'33. 

The  powers  a'  =  (1-0077)'  ^^d  /■*'"  can  be  determined 
in  ordinary  cases  by  means  of  the  following  table ; 


Temperature        P 

wer           P 

iwer 

Tompetature 

Power 

Power 

./degrees.          i- 

x>Tjt.          /o 

»3J. 

t  degrees. 

I -0077'. 

^■w. 

10                 I 

080             I 

7ro 

2-335 

2.990 

16s             2 

510 

3-051 

30                 1 

859             ' 

ao9 

130 

7" 

3-J08 

40                 1 

3S9            a 

362 

140 

gl7 

3.163 

50                 I 

467             2 

4S8 

150 

3 

3-214 

60                 r 

584            a 

S96 

r6o 

3 

413 

3-263 

70                 1 

711               3 

691 

170 

3 

6S4 

3-309 

847           a 

776 

180 

3 

97a 

3-353 

90                 I 

994             2 

853 

190 

4 

395 

3-396 

153            a 

9*t 

4-637 

3-437 

For  heat  radiation,  the  coefficient  ft,  has,  for  the  period 
of  one  hour  and  for  one  square  meter  extent  of  surface, 
the  following  values : 
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Polished  Silver i6 

Silver-paper 52 

Polished  Brass 32 

Gold-paper 28 

Red  Copper 20 

Zinc 30 

Tin 27 

Polished  Sheet-iron 56 

Leaded  Sheet-iron 81 

Black  Sheet-iron 345 


Rusted  Sheet-iron 419 

New  Cast-iron 395 

Rusted  Cast-iron 419 

Glass 373 

Coal-dust 427 

Paper 470 

Soot 500 

Building  Stones 449 

Wood 449 

Water 662 


The  coefficient  /*,  for  the  conduction  of  heat  through  the 
air  depends  upon  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  heated 
bodies.  Thus  for  a  horizontal  cylinder  of  the  radius  r 
meters, 

,      0-02II 

^=  1.136  +  -— ^:—- 

Rekark. — For  more  detailed  information  on  this  nubjecl,  see  "Re- 
cherches  sur  la  mesure  de  lempfitaiures,"  etc.,  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  in 
"Journal  de  l'£co1e  poly  technique,"  J.  XL;  also,  "Traii6de  la  chaleur,"  by 
P£clel,  and  Gehler's  "  Physikalisches  W«rterbuch,"  Baod  X. 

§  369. — For  practical  use,  more  convenient  approximate 
formulae  for  the  rapidity  of  cooling  are  given  by  P^clet  in 
Vol.  II.  of  his  previously  mentioned  work.  He  places  the 
rapidity  of  cooling 

V  =  At{j.\ai), 

and  assumes  for  temperatures  from  10°  to  260°,  for  glass 
surfaces, 

a  =  0-0065 ; 

for  silver  surfaces, 

a  ■=.  0-0051  ; 
for  soot  surfaces, 

a  =  0-0066. 
For  temperatures  from  0°  to  20°,  however,  in  the  first  case, 

a  =  0-0039 ; 
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in  the  second, 

=  o-oii.; 
and  in  the  third, 

=  0-0043. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  coefficient  A,  he  refers  the  same 
to  the  loss  of  heat  per  hour  per  square  meter,  and  gives 
for  water  enclosed  by  a  polished  metal  surface, 

A  =4-38; 
by  a  glass  or  varnish  wall, 

A  =  6-40; 
by  a  sheet  or  cast-iron  wall, 

^  =  7-70; 
by  a  soot-covered  wall, 

A  =  8-48. 

Generally,  we  may  take  for  walls  of  lime  or  brick, 

A=g, 
and  for  a  wooden  wall. 


P^clet  considers  the  case  of  a  vessel  filled  with  hot 
water,  surrounded  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  wall  of 
the  vessel  by  a  covering,  and  the  intermediate  space  filled 
with  air.  If,  then,  F  and  F,  are  the  extent  of  surface  of  the 
vessel  and  of  the  envelope,  and  if  /  and  i,  represent  the  ex- 
cess  of  temperature  in  regard  to  the  external  air,  we  have 

F,i,{l  +ai,), 


F(. 

-',)( 

+  «t 

-  ',))  = 

or  approximately, 

Therefore 

F(( 

=  /',  ',■ 
Ft 
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Hence,  the  rapidity  of  cooling  for  one  square  meter  is 

and  for  the  cooling  of  the  surface  F„  as  also  of  the  whole 
vessel, 

Without  the  envelope,  the  cooling  of  the  vessel  would  be 

FAt{\  -^^  at), 
and  therefore  greater,  because 
F, 
FTF, 
is  a  proper  fraction. 

If  the  intermediate  space  between  boiler  and  envelope  is 
but  small,  or  if  it  contained  no  air,  then  the  heat  would  be 
transferred  from  the  boiler  to  the  cover  by  radiation  only, 
and  we  would  have  to  introduce  for  this  cooling  a  different 
coefficient  from  that  for  the  cooling  on  the  surface  of  the 
cover  F,.  Denoting  these  coefficients  by  A  and  A„  we 
obtain 

AF{t-t,)  =A,F,t,i 
therefore 

_         AF 
^'-  AF  +  A,F,'' 

and  accordingly  the  rapidity  of   cooling  for  one  square 
meter  is 

.      ,  ,        A  A,  Ft 

V  =:  A,t,{i  +  at,) 

and  for  the  whole  surface  F„ 
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Eiunple. — A  wTuughi-iron  boiler  of  15  squire  meters'  extent  of  surface 
cootains  water  at  ioo%  and  \%  surroanded  eztemallj  by  air  at  30°,  what  cool- 
ing does  the  water  undergo?     Here 

a  =  00066,   A  =  7-70.  and        (  =  roo"  —  jo"  =  80°. 

therefore  the  rapiditj  of  cooling  is 

■B  =  AI{,\  +  rt()  =  7-7  "  So(i  +  0-0066  *  60)  =  616  X  i-saS  =  941", 

and  bence  the  cooling  per  hour  for  the  whole  surface  of  15  square  meters  is 

Fi>=  15XWI  =  '4115': 

i.e.,  the  boiler  is  hourly  deprived  bf  cooling  of  14115°  of  heat,  which  must  be 
replaced  by  heat  from  another  source,  if  the  temperature  of  100°  is  to  remain 
unchanged. 

If  the  bolter  were  surrounded  by  a  jacket  of  35  square  meters  in  super- 
ficial area,  which  encloses  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  then  we  should  have  for 
the  loss  of  beat,  only 

F-¥F^        \        F+F,}  40  V  40  V 

=  577S  "  1-I98  =  6918'- 

If,  finally,  the  intermediate  space  between  bciler  and  jacket  is  devoid  of  air, 
and  consequently  the  heat  of  the  boiler  can  only  escape  by  radiation,  we 
should  have 

A  =oi  X  A,  =  0.3  X  7-7  =  1-S4, 
and  therefore 

J..  „  =  .54x7-7x15x35x80/     ^  ^  ^  '-^^  X  IS  X  80      ^ 

1S4  X  15  -(-7-7X  as       V  '54  '  \i  +  Tl  x  3$/ 


In  this  case,  then,  only  about  i  at  much  loss  of  heat  takes  place  as  in  the 
case  of  the  unprotected  boiler. 

§  370. — P^clet  gives  also  another  formula  and  the  neces- 
sary constants  for  the  determination  of  cooling  in  the  case 
of  liad  conductors  of  heat.  If  we  denote  by  C  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  hourly  passes  through  a  plate  of  one  square 
meter  in  area  and  one  meter  in  thickness,  when  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  of  both  surfaces  amounts  to  i°,  and 
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let  V  denote  the  heat  which  passes  hourly  through  a  plate 
of  the  thickness  e,  whose  area  is  F,  the  temperatures  being 
/  and  t„  we  can  put 


=  ('-^) 


FC, 


where  C  has  the  following  values : 


7or  Copper 

C- 

64-00 

For  Pine-wood 

"    Iron  

"  = 

29-00 

(wood    nor- 

•'   Zinc 

"  = 

28-00 

mal  to  fibres)  C=  0-09 

"    Lead 

.<  „ 

14-00 

"    Oak  (wood 

"    Coke 

"  = 

4-96 

normal  to 

"    Marble 

"  = 

3-U 

fibres) 

=  0-25 

"    Limestone 

"    Cork 

=  0-14 

(common). 

"  = 

1-82 

"    Ind.  Rubber.. 

'  =  0-17 

"    Glass 

"  = 

0-82 

"    Brick-dust  . . . 

*  =0-15 

"    Burned  Clay 

"  = 

o-6o 

"    Wood-ashes.. 

=  0-06 

"    Gypsum 

"  = 

0-48 

*'    Linen 

=  0-05 

"    Pine-wood 

"    Cotton 

=  0-04 

(parallel  to 

"    Paper  (gray 

the  fibres). . 

'■  = 

0..7 

and  unsized). 

•  =  0-03 

If  a  plate  of  the  surface  F  is  in  contact  on  one  side  with 
a  body  of  the  temperature  /,  and  on  the  other  side  with  a 
body  of  the  temperature  )■„  and  thereby  the  temperature 
of  the  plate  passes  gradually  through  the  thickness  e  from 
T  into  T,,  then,  for  the  loss  of  heat,  we  have 


f('-')=c(^-j^)=-4,(r,-0. 


Eliminating 
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we  have 

A{f--,)  =  A,{r-t.-^(,-,)). 

For  the  temperature  of  the  plate  on  one  side,  therefore, 

A  A,  el 

A  t  +  A,  /,  +  — ^ — 


jjtd  for  the  temperature  of  the  other  side, 
A  A,  I,  *  (A  I*  A,  t;) — 


and  hence  the  escaped  quantity  of  heat  is 


AA,  +  iA  +  A,)y 


or  =  F-A,{t  —  1^ 


if  we  put 

AA,C 

AA,e-y{A  +  A,)C~ 


^a-r)< 


If  the  constants  A  and  A^  for  the  entrance  and  exit  are 
equal  to  each  other,  then  we  have  simply 
C      . 


A,-- 


2  C 
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and  if  besides  the  thickness  of  the  plate  e  is  small,  then 
e, 

If  r  =  t,  i.  e.,  if  the  temperature  of  the  plate  on  one 
side  is  eq^al  to  that  of  the  body  touching  it,  as  is  the  case 
for  water,  for  instance,  then  we  have  ^  =  00,  and  hence 

C  A,C 

^•-        C  -  A,,+  C' 
'*A. 
and 

FA   CO-,:, 

ExAHPLB.— If  the  boiler,  filled  with  water  of  100°  (the  same  u  in  the 
example  of  the  previous  paragraph),  is  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall  of  ^ 
meter  in  thickness,  then  its  cooling  it  hourly, 

«■„  =  FAyC{l-lv)  _  15  X  9  ■<  068  "  Bo  _  7344  _  ,,^0 


§  371. — neltliiB. — The  expansion  which  bodies  undergo 
under  the  action  of  heat  has  a  certain  limit,  for,  beyond  a 
certain  degree  of  expansion,  a  body  will  change  its  aggre- 
gate condition.  Thus,  solid  bodies  are  converted  into 
liquids  and  liquids  assume  the  gaseous  form.  Thus,  by  the 
action  of  heat,  ice  is  converted  into  water,  and  this  again 
at  a,  higher  temperature  (100°)  is  converted  into  steam. 
The  conversion  of  a  body  from  a  solid  form  into  a  liquid 
IS  called  melting  (Fr.  fusion ;  Ger.  Schmelzung),  and 
the  conversion  of  a  soUd  or  liquid  into  the  aeriform  state 
is  called  evaporation  {Fr.  vaporation  ;  Ger.  Verdampfung). 
The  temperature  at  which  a  solid  body  melts  is  called  the 
melting  point  (Fr.  point  de  fusion  ;  Ger.  Schmelzpunkt). 
Evaporation  takes  place  at  nearly  all  temperatures,  but  is 
very  trifling  at  low  temperatures ;  therefore  we  have  no 
fixed  point  of  evaporation.     Inversely,  by  deprivation  of 
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heat,  aerifrom  bodies,  particularly  when  they  are  exposed 
at  the  same  time  to  pressure,  can  be  converted  into  liquids, 
and  the  latter  again  into  solid  bodies. 

In  the  following,  the  melting  points  (or  freezing  points) 
of  those  bodies  of  most  importance  are  given  : 

Platinum melts  at  +  2500°  C. 


Wrought-iron . 

Steel .... 

Cast-iron 

Gold 

Copper 

Silver 

Bronze 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Lead 

Bismuth 

Tin 

Sulphur 

Yellow  Wax... 
Phosphorus. . . . 


Ice 

Turpentine. 
Mercury  . . . 


ijoo  to  i6oo°C. 
+  1 300  to  1400 
-r  1050  to  1200 
+  1 100  to  1200 
-f  1 100  to  1200 
+  rooo 
+    900 
+    500 
+    400 
+    330 
+    260 
-f    230 
+    109 

-r        61 

+      43 

+      33 


Remark  i. — According  lo  Pouillet.  (he  following  temperatures  have  been 
observed  for  iron  at  diRercnt  stages  of  incandescence  : 

Faint  red 5^5' C. 


Dark  red. , 

Fainl  cheriy 

Cherr)- 

Bright  cherry. . . 
Dark  ocangc. . . . 
Brijihl  orange. . . 

While  heat 

Bright  white  . , . , 
Daxzling  v/hilc. , 


.  By  means  of  the  alloys  (Fr.  alliagcs  ;  Ger.  Legirungen).  we  can  pre- 
a  scale  of  fusibility  which   may  be   used   In   pyrometric  eiperiments. 
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Low  tempeiatuTcs  can  be  deiermined  by  Ihe  melting  points  of  composiiions    ' 
or  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth  :    but  to  measure  high  temperatures  we  employ 
(according  to  Prinsep,  Saussurc,  and  Planner)  alloys  of  platinum  and  gold. 

An  alloy  of  l  part  lead.  I  part  tin,  4  parts  bismuth,  melts  at  ^° 

Rose's  metal  "  s     '■      ■■     3    '■     "    S      ■■         •■  ■■      '■  100 

So  also  "  a    "      "3    "     ■'    5      "  ■■  ■■      •■  100 

Further,  "  r    "      "4    "      '■    5     "         "  "      "  iiS-g 


'    >6T-7 


We  see  that  these  compositions  are  more  fusible  than  the  simple  metals. 
With  the  alloys  of  platinum  or  gold,  this  is  different ;  such  an  alloy  is  more 
difficult  of  fusion  than  gold  the  more  platinum  it  contains,  so  thai  we  can 
determine  in  advance  the  melting  point  of  the  composition  from  the  propor- 
tions of  the  metals  which  form  it.  (See  Merbach,  "  Die  Anwendung  der  er- 
wtlrmten  Gcblaeseluft  im  Gebietc  der  Meiallutgie,"  Leipiig,  1840.) 

Sea-water,  on  account  of  its  saline  composition,  freezes  only  at  —  3-5°. 

On  melting  points  and  on  ihe  temperatures  necessary  to  form  fluid  com- 
binations (or  compositions),  see  Schinz,  in  Dingler's  Journal,  Band  l83. 
Heft  3. 

3.  In  tho  melting  of  solid  bodies,  as  also  in  the  freezing  of  fluid  bodies, 
there  is  in  general  a  change  of  density.  For  instance,  water  expands  at  the 
point  of  freezing  I'j  of  its  volume,  and  forms  ice  of  the  specific  gravity  ol 
o-g3.  The  force  of  this  expansion  is  so  great  that  large  bombshells  can  be 
burst  by  it.  Most  of  the  meiala,  as  mercury,  lead,  zinc',  silver,  etc.,  contract 
in  solidifying.  f>ut  some,  as  bismuth  and  cast-iron,  expand. 

In  practice,  the  shrinkage  of  metals  is  of  great  importance  in  casting. 
(See  Karmarsch's  Treatise  in  XIX.  Band  {1837)  of  the  "JahrbUcher  des 
polytechnlschen  Instituls  in  Wien.")  This  change  of  volume  depends  upon 
Ihe  contraction  or  expansion  during  solidification  and  upon  the  contraction 
due  to  cooling.  According  as  these  changes  act  together  or  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  the  resulting  shrinkage  is  greater  or  less.     The  shrinkage  pet 

For  Cast-iron,  =  A  'o  s*!- 

■•  Brass,        =^lo^. 

■■  Bellmelal  =  (100  copper  -I-  iS  tin)  =  i%. 

"  Gunmetal  =  (too  copper  -(-  laj  tin)  =  yiu  to  -yly, 

"  Zinc  =j'rt- 

"  Lead,        =V#. 

"  Tin,  =  -rir.  and 

"  Bismuth,    =1^, 
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§  372.- -EvaporatloB, — Fluid  bodies,  and  even  also  some 
solid  bodies,  assume,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  a  gaseous 
form.  This  transformation  takes  place  at  all  temperatures 
and  pressures,  but  more  actively  under  the  action  of  heat 
and  slight  pressure  than  cold  and  high  pressure.  We  may 
distinguish,  therefore,  evaporation  from  ebullition  or  bailing. 
While  by  the  former  we  understand  the  formation  of  steam 
at  the  surface,  we  understand  by  boiling  or  ebuUitioa  the 
formation  of  steam  within  the  whole  fluid  mass.  The  boil- 
ing point,  or  the  temperature  at  which  boiling  takes  place, 
is  not  only  di&erent  for  different  liquids,  but  depends  also 
upon  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  surrounds  the  liquid. 
At  the  moment  of  boiling,  the  force  of  expansion  of  the 
steam  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Accord- 
ing to  observations,  the  boiling  points  for  a  few  bodies,  at  a 
pressure  of  076  meters,  are  as  follows: 

Mercury  =  350°  C. 

Linseed-oil  =  316°. 

Sulphuric  Acid  =  310°, 

Sulphur  =  299°. 

Phosphorus  =  290". 

Turpentine  =  273°. 

Water  =  100°. 

Alcohol  (of  specific  gravity  =  0-813)  =  7^-^°' 

Sulphuric  Ether  =  37- 8°. 

Nitrous  Acid  =  28°. 

Sulphurous  Acid  =  —  10°. 

Substances  dissolved  in  water  increase  the  temperature 
of  the  boiling  point.  For  instance,  water  saturated  with 
common  salt  (loo  parts  water +  41 -2  common  salt)  boils, 
according  to  Legrand,  at  108-4° ;  &\so,  water  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  potash  (100  parts  water  +  205  parts  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash)  at  133°,  and  water  with  chloride  of  lime  (loo 
parts  water-f-  325  parts  of  chloride  of  Iirae)at  179-5°. 

The  walls  of  vessels  have  also  an  influence  upon  the 
boiling  point.  Thus,  for  example,  water  in  metallic  vessels 
boils  sooner  than  in  glass  vessels. 
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The  expansion  of  bodies  when  transformed  into  steam 
is  considerable.  Thus,  one  cubic  foot  of  water  gives,  at  100° 
temperature  and  0-76  meters  height  of  barometer,  1700 
cubic  feet  steam,  and  its  density  is  only  f  of  that  of  the  air. 

Vapors  can  be  reduced  to  their  liquid  form  by  depriva- 
tion of  heat  or  by  increase  of  pressure,  and  therein  consists 
their  only  difference  from  the  gases  proper,  which,  thus  far, 
have  not  been  reduced  to  the  liquid  form,  either  by  the 
most  intense  cold  or  by  the  greatest  pressure.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  (vapor  of  liquid  carbonic  acid)  can  only  be  reduced 
to  a  liquid  state  at  0°  and  36  atmospheres'  pressure.  At 
30°  of  heat,  this  vapor  has  ?ea.  expansive  force  of  73  atmos- 
pheres. 


[Quite  recently,  all  Ihe  so-called  perniMi"it  gases  have  been  liquefied,  ihe 
discovery  being  announced  almost  simultaneouEly  bj  MM.  Cailletet  and 
Pictet.  (See  La  Naturt,  1877,  1878  ;  Journal  of  th<  Franklin  Institule,  cv., 
187,  190,  319;  SeientiJU  Amtrican,  xxxviii.,  147;  Scientific  Amtriian  Supple- 
ment, v.,  1883  ;  Ettgintrring.  ixv.,  3a4,)  To  M.  Cailleiet,  however,  belongs 
Ihe  prioritj,  and  Ihe  apparatus  «nvplojed  by  him  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing figures,  which,  logeifaer  wiib  tfao  description  that  follows,  was  published 
In  Engineering  for  April  26ih,  1S78  : 

"  A  tube  7",  Fig,  603J,  of  varj-  fine  bore  towards  its  upper  eilremity,  and 
capable  or  sustaining  a  pressure  of  ^oo  atmosphere?,  is  partly  filtrd  with  the 
gas  to  be  liquefied.  The  lower  portion  of  the  lube  expands  (o  form  a  capa- 
cious bulb,  which  is  filled  with  mercury-,  and  inserted  in  a  reservoir  con- 
taining mercuiy  and  water.  The  walls  of  the  reservoir  are  of  steel,  and 
sufficiently  thick  to  allow  pressures  of  Soo  atmospheres  (o  be  used  with. per- 
'  feet  safely.  The  water  is  forced  in  by  a  strong  pump  :  and,  according  as  it 
enters,  the  meicury  rises  in  ihe  capillary  lube,  compressing  ihe  confined  gas 
at  the  same  lime.  A  pressure  of  200  aimospheres  is  attained  by  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pump,  and  is  recorded  by  a  metallic  manometer.  By  means 
of  a  plunger  V,  the  pressure  may  be  very  gradually  increased  up  to  500 
atmospheres.  Meanwhile,  the  capillary  tube  may  be  surrounded  by  a  freez- 
ing miiture,  or  by  water  at  any  desired  temperature. 

"In  the  case  of  mosi  gases,  the  manometer  remains  stationary  when  a 
certain  pressure  has  been  leached.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  at  variance 
with  Boyle's  law  (a  law  absolutely  true  only  for  a  perfect  gas),  occurs  as  soon 
as  liquefaction  begins.  When  an  appreciable  quantity  of  the  gas  has  been 
liquefied,  upon  gradually  diminishing  the  pressure,  the  liquid  begins  to  boil 
and  returns  to  the  gaseous  condition.  But  if  the  valve  V  be  suddenly 
opened,  the  gas  will  as  suddenly  expand  ;  and,  undergolag  a  very  consider- 
able reduclinn  of  temperature,  a  ponton  of  it  will  be  liquefied,  filling  the 
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upper  pan  of  the  tube  with  a  ion  o(  cloud  or  mtat.  Thete  eSecls  ace  readily 
Mca  wilb  nitrous  oxide  aod  acetylene,  and  may  be  easily  exhibited  lo  an 
audience  by  projection  on  a  screen.  In  the  case  of  the  other  gases,  the 
Hqueraclion  has  not  yet  ptoceeded  funhec  than  its  incipient  stage.  Thus 
oxygen  under  a  pressure  of  270  atmospheres,  and  a  temperature  of  ig"  C. 


was  slill   gaseous  :  but.  on  suddenly  opening  the  valve  V,  the  tube  was 
filled  with  a  cloud,  which  denoted  a  commencement  of  liquefaction. 

"In  the  experiments  nhich  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Ecole 
Norniale,  Paris,  on  December  30th.  1S77.  in  presence  of  several  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  science,  nitrogen  was  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  loo  atmospheres 
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«nd  (he  lemperalure  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid  (— ag°  C),  without  any  signs  of 
giving  way.  On  opening  the  valve,  tiny  drops  of  an  appreciable  volume 
were  visible  for  about  three  seconds.  Hydrogen,  as  anticipated  from  its  close 
resemblance  to  a  perfect  gas,  showed  Itself  the  most  refractory  of  al)  the 
gases  ;  slill,  when  compressed  to  aSo  atmospheres  and  suddenly  released,  it 
assumed,  ibough  only  for  an  instant,  the  form  of  a  very  fine,  extremely 
tenuous  mist.  To  leave  no  doubt  on  ihe  matter,  and  to  satisfy  the  physicists 
present,  the  experiment  was  repeated  several  limes,  and  iovariably  with  the 

"  On  January  14th.  1S78,  M,  Cailleiet  enperimenied  with  atmospheric  air. 
Having  removed  all  traces  of  moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  and  introduced  it 
into  the  capillary  tube,  he  surrounded  it  with  liquefied  nitrous  oaide.  When 
ibe  manometer  recorded  aoo  atmospheres,  streams  of  liquid  air  flowed  down 
the  sides  of  the  tube,"^ 


§  373. — Capacity  for  Heat. — The  quantity  of  heat  in  a, 
botjy  is,  at  any  rate,  proportional  to  the  temperature  and  to 
the  mass  of  the  body,  and  may  therefore  be  measured  by 
the  product  of  both.  But  it  is  also  very  different  for  differ- 
ent bodies.  Some  bodies  require,  in  order  to  attain  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  more  heat  than  others,  and  therefore 
possess  a  greater  capacity  for  heat  than  the  others.  This 
property  of  bodies  is  measured  by  the  specific  keal,  if  we 
hereby  understand  by  this  that  quantity  of  heat  which  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  of  one  pound 
in  weight  one  degree.  It  is,  moreover,  not  possible  to  indi- 
cate the  quantity  of  heat  itself,  and  we  can  only  institute  a 
cximparison  between  the  specific  heats  of  different  bodies. 
For  this  purpose,  we  assume  that  quantity  of  heat  which. 
one  pound  of  ivater  requires  to  raise  its  temperature  one 
degree  as  a  heat-unit,  and  call  the  same  a  calorie  (Fr.  calo- 
rie ;  Ger.  Calorie).  Accordingly,  the  quantity  of  heat  which, 
is  necessary  to  raise  a  .quantity  of  water  of  Q  lbs,  t  degrees' 
in  temperature  is 

W  =  Qt, 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  another  body,  the  specific  heat 
of  which  with  respect  to  water  is  =  <», 
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In  the  following  table,  the  specific  heat  of  mercur)'  is 

given  as  =  0-033,  ^"d  from  this  can  be  concluded  that,  for 

equal  weights  and  equal  increase  of   temperature,   water 

I  1000  ,    , 

reouires = =  30  times  as  much  heat  as  mer- 

^  0-033  33 

cury. 

In  order  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  different 
bodies,  various  methods  have  been  employed,  chiefly  the 
methods  by  mixture,  melting,  and  cooling. 

In  the  method  by  mixture,  the  previously  heated  body, 
the  specific  heat  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  is  brought 
into  a  water  bath,  and  the  increase  of  temperature  of  the 
water  observed.  If  Q  is  the  weight  of  the  cooled  body,  as 
also  Q,  that  of  the  cooling  water,  /  the  decrease  of  temper- 
ature of  the  body,  and  /,  the  increase  of  temperature  of  the 
'  water,  then  we  have  the  loss  6f  heat  of  the  body  taQt  =  \jo 
the  gain  of  heat  (2, ',  of  the  water,  and  therefore  the  desired 
specific  heat  is 


The  method  by  melting  consists  in  surrounding  the  body 
by  ice,  and  measuring  the  amount  of  water  resulting  from 
the  melting  of  the  ice.  Care  having  been  taken  that  the 
ice  and  the  water  retain  the  temperature  0°,  then  we  can 
put 

a'  (2  '  =  ;9  ft. 
and  therefore 

because  we  know,  from  experiment,  that,  by  the  conversion 
of  ice  into  water  of  o°,  79  heat-units  are  consumed.  (See 
§  3S0.) 

Finally,  in  the  method  by  cooling,  the  heated  body  is 
surrounded  by  a  metallic  envelope,  and  is  suspended  in  a 
vessel  exhausted  of  air,  which  is  surrounded  by  water  of  a 
constant  temperature,  and  the  time  is  observed  in  which 
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the  body  sinks  to  a  certain  temperature,  which  is  indicated 
by  an  inserted  thermometer.  If  for  two  bodies  of  the 
weight  Q  and  (2„  having  equal  cooling  surfaces,  the  periods 
of  cooling  are  z  and  z^,  and  the  specific  heats  =  at  and  aj„ 
then  we  have 

s   _    ooQ 

and  therefore  the  proportion 

Example. — What  quaniit]'  oT  heat  is  necessaiy  to  heal  an  iron  boiler  of 
3500  lbs.  weight,  which  is  filled  with  15000  lbs.  of  watei,  from  10°  to  100°  7 
The  quantity  of  water  requires  the  quantity  of  heat 

W  =  Qt  =  15000 .  (100  —  10)  =  15000  X  90  =  1350000 

calories  or  heat- units. 

Since  the  specific  heat  of  iron  is  only  0-11,  the  iron  mass  requires  the 
qaantllj  of  heat 

Wi  =  u  Ql  t  =  oil  X  5500  X  90  =  24750 

calories ;  both  together  require  therefore 

I3SOO0O  +  14750  =  1374750 

calories  or  heat-units. 

Remark. — By  the  aid  of  the  specific  heal,  we  may  also  inversely  deter- 
mine the  temperature  of  a  hot  body  by  cooling  it  in  water,  and  applying  the 
above  formula.     Thus, 

Qu 

If,  for  instance, a  hot  brass  body  of  15  lbs.  weight  is  brought  into  80  lbs.  of 
water  of  to°  heat,  and  thereby  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  raised  from 
10*  to  the  common  temperature  16°,  then  we  have  for  the  original  temptr.!- 
ture  of  the  brass  (since  !(■  spccllic  heal  la  xx  0-0939), 


Qu  00939  X  li  '-4085 

Pouillet  found  in  this  way  the  temperature  of  melting  iron  3 
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%  374, — §peeUc  aeat.^ — Laplace  and  Lavoisier  have,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  specific  heat  of  different 
bodies,  employed  the  method  by  melting ;  Dulong  and 
Petit,  the  cooling  method  ;  Pouillet,  and  recently  also  Reg- 
nault,  the  method  by  mixture,  (The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
most  accurate  method.)  The  specific  heats  of  some  of  the 
most  important  bodies  in  practice  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


o  Dulong  and  PeiiL 


Iron 0'ii379  ace.  to  Regnault, 

Zinc 0-O95SS 

Copper 0*09515 

Brass.: 0-09391 

Silver 0-05701 

Lead 0-03140 

Bismuth 0-030S4 

Antlmonj'. 005077         "  "  00507 

Tin 005633        "  "  00514 

Platinum 0-03343         "  "  00314 

Gold 0-03344 

Sulphur o- 30359 

Coke 0-10307 

Graphite 0-30187 

Marble  0-30989 

Unslacked  Lime.  0-3169  "     Lavoisier  and  Laplace. 

Alcohol 0-700     (of  o-Si  specific  gravity)  according  to  DalloD. 

0.ik-ivood 0570     according  10  Majrer, 

Glass o-t9763         "  "   Regnault. 

Mercur)- 0.03333        "  "  " 

Oil  of  Turpentine  0-43593        "  "  " 

Moreover,  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  material  is  not 
perfectly  constant,  but  increases  as  the  density  of  the  body 
decreases,  and  increases  also  somewhat  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body' becomes  very  high  and  approaches 
ths  boiling  point.  Thus,  according  to  Dulong  and  Petit, 
the  mean  specific  heat  for 

Iron,  between  0°  and  100°,  =  0.1098.  between  0°  and  300°  =  01318. 

Mercury,  ■'         "  "        =  00330.        "        "  "       =   o-035a. 

Zinc,  ....  "        =  0-0937.        "        ..  ■■       =   o. 


■  1098.  between  0 

and 

300°  =  o. 

0330.       '■        " 

=  0- 

-0937.       "        ■■ 

=    O' 

■0947. 

-       =   o- 

■0335.        "        " 

•'      =  o- 

■1770,       -        " 

-       =    0- 
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Remark. — The  relation  bcrwcen  the  specific  heat  aad  the  atomic  weigh 
which  was  originally  established  by  Dulong  and  Peiii,  and  has  been  reccntl; 
confirmed  by  Rcgnauil,  is  very  remarkable.  The  product  of  the  numbers,  b; 
which  we  express  iho  specific  heat  and  the  atomic  weight,  is  foi  alt  bodic! 
nearly  constant,  and  varies  only  from  38  to  42. 


Thus  is.  for 


ihc  specific  heal, 'and   (he   i 


Plalinuiit 


=  01 1379 
=  0.05701 
=  0-03S43 


=  339.51 
=  67s  80 
=  ".13- S 


=  38-597 
=  38-527 
=  M-993 
=  40-754 


§  375. — TKe  specific  heat  of  gases  is  determined  by  the 
water  calorimeter,  through  which  the  gases,  whose  tem- 
perature and  expansive  force  have  been  accurately  deter- 
mined, are  allowed  to  flow.  We  thus  observe  the  increase 
of  temperature  of  the  accurately  weighed  cooling  water 
due  to  the  cooling  of  the  gas,  or  the  experiment  is  con- 
tinued until  the  cooling  water  has  assumed  a  constant 
temperature,  so  that  just  as  much  heat  passes  out  as  is 
ronveyed  to  the  water  by  the  gas,  and  ol?serve  the  excess 
of  temperature  of  the  water  above  that  of  surrounding 
objects.  If  equal  volumes  of  gas  flow  through  the  calori- 
meter in  the  same  time,  then  the  specific  heats  of  the 
different  gases  can  be  placed  proportional  to  the  observed 
differences  of  temperature. 

According  to  the  determinations  of  Regnault,  the  values 
of  the  specific  heat  of  gases  are  as  follows : 


<r  Gasiu  AMD  VAroio. 


Atmospheric  Air. . . 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen , 

Hydrogen 

Carbonic  Acid  (from 
Carbonic  Oxide 


Si-Kinc  HKAr, 


We  must  also  distinguish  with  gases  and  vapors  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  from  the  specific  heat  at 
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constant  volume.  This  is  necessary  by  reason  of  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  which  bodies  undergo  when  they  are  com- 
pressed or  extended.  This  change  of  temperature  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  with  gases,  because  these  are  found  of 
very  different  densities. 

If  a  quantity  of  air  under  constant  pressure  assumes  a 
greater  volume,  by  reason  of  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  r", 
and  then  if  by  compression  it  is  brought  back  to  its  original 
volume,  it  undergoes  a  second  slight  increase  of  tempera- 
ture of  T,",  without  any  more  heat  having  been  added. 
Therefore  for  cottstant  volume  the  same  mass  shows  the 
temperature  r  +  r,,  while  under  constant  pressure  it  expands 
and  shows  only  the  temperature  r.  The  specific  heat  w  for 
constant  pressure,  therefore,  is  greater  than  the  specific 
heat  as,  for  constant  volume,  and  we  have 

o?  T  =  aif  (r  +  T,), 


is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  for  constant  pressure  to  the 
specific  heat  for  constant  volume. 

§  376, — If  the  temperature  of  a  mass  of  air  of  the  den- 
sity y,  under  a  constant  pressure/,  increases  to  t,  then  the 
density  becomes  Y\>  *"d  'S  given  by  the  equation, 


If  this  mass  of  air  is  brought  back  to  its  original  volume 
by  an  increase  of  pressure,  then  by  this  compression  there 
is  heat  developed  or  an  increase  of  temperature, 

\  Y '  \-¥it 

assuming  that,  on  a  sudden  change  of  the  density  y^  into  y, 
the  temperature  increases  proportionally  to  the  change  of 
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density.    Assuming  this,  the  total  increase  of  temperature 
is  finally 

and  therefore  the  proportion  of  the  heat  at  constant  press- 
ure to  that  at  constant  volume  is 

The  pressure  of  air  of  the  density  y  and  temperature  / 
(see  Vol.  I.,  §  393)  can  be  put, 

where  /i  is  an  empirical  constant. 

Differentiating  this  expression  with  regard  to/,  ^,  uid 
t,  we  obtain, 

dp  =  {t  {dy  +  dt  .dy  +  y6  .  dt), 

or,  as  we  can  put, 

and 


dp  -  tt(i+St  +  d^)dy. 

Dividing  by  /  =  /*  y  (i  +  J  /),  we  have  the  different!; ' 
equation, 

^  -  (i         ^'P    \dy  _  _^. 
/         V        I  +  St)    y  y 

As 
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and 

(see  Vol.  I.,  §  22,  Introduction  to  the  Calctflus),  we  have 

Ln.p   =  n  Ln  .y  +  Const, 
as  also 

Ln  .p,  =  K  Ltt  .y^  +  Const,, 

and  therefore 

Ln.p,  —  Ln.p  =  ii{Ln.y,  ~  Ln  .y), 
or 

L  n  denoting  the  natural  logarithm.     Hence 

P      ^yf 

and 

i  +  d/         p      r,        \  yJ  \  p  } 

as  we  shall  assume  in  the  following  investigations. 
The  formula 

P  ^  Y  I 

expresses  the  so-called  law  of  Poisson. 

§  377. — The  value  of  the  ratio  «  =  —  can  be  ascertained 

by  the  following  experiment :  A  vessel  is  filled  with  rare- 
fied air,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  cock,  the  orifice  of  dis- 
charge is  opened  for  a  short  time,  whereby  the  external  air  , 
will  naturally  penetrate  into  the  vessel,  and  the  air  previ- 
ously  contained  by  the  vessel  is  condensed.  At  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  a  manometer  which  is  connected  with  the 
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air  reservoir,  not  only  the  manometric  height  (  —  A)  of  the 
enclosed  air  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  cock  is  ob- 
served, but  ^so  the  manometric  height  ( —  h^  directly- 
after  closure,  as  well  as  the  manometric  height  (  —  //,)  after 
the  complete  cooling  of  the  condensed  air.  If,  now,  b  is  the 
height  of  barometer  outside,  t  the  temperature  of  the  air 
before  and  after  the  experiment,  and  /,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  directly  after  ingress,  we  have,  according  to  the 
previous  article, 

and  as  the  volume  and  consequently  the  density  of  the  air 
does  not  change  during  the  cooling  of  the  condensed  air, 

b  —  h,   _  b~A,  L±1A  -  ^  -  ^1 

i-t-i(,~  I  +6i         °^         1  +dt   ~  d  —  A,' 

so  that  by  the  elimination  of t-t  ,  we  have 

■'  I  +0  / 

/fi—AA~  _  b-&, 
Kb-k)  "    ~  b~A,' 
or 

and  consequently  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  atr  at 
equal  pressure  to  that  of  equal  volume, 

.  _  ^  _  Af- (^  -  A.)  -  Ar- (^  -  A) 
~  u^~  Log. {b  —  k,)  -  Log.  {b-  k)' 

If  the  differences  k  —  h,  and  A  —  A,  of  the  manometer  are 
small,  then  we  can  put 
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,       lb~h,\       ,       I        k-h,\       h-k. 

and 

(b  —  k,\        ,       (        h  -  h,\       k  —  k. 

Hence  we  obtain  for  k  the  simpler  expression, 

Clemens  and  D^sormes  in  this  way  have  found, 

«  =  -^=  1-348. 

and  Gay-Lussac, 

=  i-3;5. 

The  author  has  pursued  an  opposite  course  in  order  to 
determine  «.     He  first  filled  a  steam  boiler  A  £,  Fig.  604, 


with  compressed  air,  then  by  means  of  a  cock  //opened  the 
orifice  F  for  a  few  moments,  whereby  a  discharge  of  air,  as 
also  a  rarefication  and  cooling  of  that  retained  in  the  boiler, 
took  place.  If,  now,  A  is  the  original  height  of  the  mano- 
meter CD  A^  that  shortly  after  closing  the  orifice  F,  and  A, 
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that  after  heating  up  to  its  original  temperature,  observed 
about  ten  minutes  later,  then  the  desired  proportion  can  be 
calculated  by  the  formula, 

-^  —  ^*y-  {^+h)~  Log,  {b  -f-  A,) 
«,  ~  Log.  {b  +  It)  -  Log.  \b  +  AJ  * 

In  such  an  experiment,  the  height  of  the  barometer  was 
b  =  0-7342  meters, 
and  the  manometer  heights  were  observed  to  be, 
A  =  0-7180, 
A,  =  0-5890, 
A,  =  0-6250  meters. 


Hence 


Log.  1-4522  —  Log.  1-3232       o- 16203  ~  0-12162 
■  Log.  1-4522  —  Log.  1-3592  —  0-16203  —  0-13328 


2875  ^^' 

(See  "  Der  Civilingenieur,"  Band  5,  1859.) 

According  to  Masson,  —  =  1-419,     According  to  the- 

experiments  of  Moll  and  van  Beck  upon  the  velocity  of 
sound,  K  =  1-41.  Since,  during  the  very  small  time  of- 
efHux  in  the  experiment  above,  a  small  quantity  of  heat' is ' 
lost,  we  shall  assume  <c  =  i  -41. 

§  378.— Work  of  Heal — If  the  piston  K,  Fig.  605,  I.,. 
II.,  and  III.,  the  area  of  which  may  be  taken  as  one  square- 
unit,  moves  within  the  cylinder  L  R,  and  is  pressed  upon 
by  the  air  coming  from  the  large  reservoir  Fwith  the  force 
p,  represented  by  the  straight  line  A  D  =:  B  E,  and  has 
passed  over  a  certain  distance  A  B  =  s,  then  the  mechani- 
cal work  performed  is  /  s,  and  is  graphically  represented 
by  the  rectangle  ABED. 
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If  the  communication  between  the  cylinder  L  R  and  the 
reservoir  V  is  closed  by  turning  the  cock  H,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  II.,  then  the  force  /  is  no  longer  constant, 
but  becomes  less  and  less  the  more  the  air  expands  and 
presses  the  piston  A"  forward.     If,  now,  the  temperature  of 


Fig.  605, 


m 


the  air  remains  constant  during  this  motion  of  the  piston, 
then,  according  to  the  law  of  Mariotte,  the  pressure  upon 
the  piston  would  decrease,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  dis- 
tance A  >/=j:,  this  pressure   represented   by  >/(?  would 

be 


As  the  air,  like  atl  other  bodies,  absorbs  heat  while  it  ex- 
pands, and  consequently  loses  sensible  heat,  ths  above 
state  of  things  could  only  take  place  if  the  enclosed  air  is 
supplied  from  without  with  just  as  much  heat  as  it  absorbs 
during  its  expansion. 
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If.  then,  we  suppose  that  such  a  communication  of  heat 
from  without  does  not  take  place,  we  cannot  put 


but  must  put  the  steam  pressure 

_  i+Jf    s_p 

{see  Vol.  I.,  §  392),  where  /,  indicates  the  original  tem- 
perature corresponding  to  the  pressure  p^,  and  /  the  vary- 
ing temperature  pertaining  to  the  pressure  y.  On  account 
of  the  cooling  during  the  expansion,  we  have  also 

where  «  indicates  the  known  ratio  — .     Therefore, 

■'=y  ■^  =  (ttt7;>--a 

If,  now,  the  piston  *  passes  through  the  very  small  dis- 
tance dx,  it  performs  the  work 

ydx=  (^j  .  pdx, 

and  consequently  the  work  which  during  the  passage  of 
the  distance  BC ~  s,~ s  is  performed  by  the  confined  air, 
is  represented  by  the  area  B EFC,  and  is  equal  to 

=  iv  (_L_ .■  )=^^r,_(£)-n. 

If  during  the  entire  motion  of  the  piston  through  the 
distance  AC  =  i„  the  exterior  air  opposes  it  with  the 
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force  /„  then  the  work  p^  5,  represented  by  the  rectangle 
A  C  F  G  is  lost,  and  the  resulting  mechanical  work  of 
the  confined  air  or  the  work  transferred  to  the  piston  is 
graphically  represented  by  the  area 

GDEF^ABED  +  BCFE-ACFG, 

or  the  work  performed  is 

-=/-^  [■-(-)""■] -A.. 

Presupposing  that  the  tension  of  the  enclosed  air  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  A  C  =  s,  has  become  equal 
to  the  tension  p  of  the  exterior  air,  and  that  consequently 
the  total  capacity  for  work  of  the  enclosed  air  has  been 
transferred  to  the  piston,  we  have 


and,  therefore. 


By  placing  the  cock  IT  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig. 
605,  III.,  so  that  the  communication  of  the  cylinder  with 
the  exterior  air  is  established,  and  then  pushing  the  piston 
slowly  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  work  is  hereby 
neither  lost  nor  gained,  because  the  air  coming  out  of  H 
exerts  the  same  pressure  /  upon  the  one  side  of  the  piston, 
as  the  exterior  air  does  upon  the  other  side  of  the  same. 

Denoting  the  initial  distance  passed  through  by  th« 
piston  A  B—s=  unity,  we  obtain  accordingly  the  mechani- 
cal work  performed  by  one  unit  of  volume,  as,  for  instance, 
by  one  cubic  meter  of  compressed  air  during  expansion 
from  s  to  i„ 
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and  therefore  the  work  which  is  performed  by  the  expan- 
sion of  a  volume  of  air  f  of  the  tension  /  is. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of  air  V^  is  by  the  pres- 
sure/, compressed  to/,  then  the  work  expended  will  be, 

"■-  =  .-^[(|)^-.]^.A 

=^[(r'--]^A. 


§  379. — Mechanical  Bqalvalent  of  Heat. — The  ex- 
pressions I.  and  11.  found  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
give  the  quantity  of  work  which  a  certain  mass  of  air  per- 
forms when,  in  expanding,  it  passes  from  a  greater  to  a 
lesser  pressure,  and  which  it  requires  in  order  to  force  it 
to  pass  from  a  lesser  tension  to  a  greater  one.  But  as  every 
change  of  density  and  tension  is  connected  with  a  certain 
change  of  temperature,  we  can  express  the  quantity  of 
work  by  the  temperatures  of  the  air  before  and  after  per- 
formance of  the  work,  and  thus  find  a  still  more  simple 
formula.  We  have  then  to  put  in  the  formulae  mentioned 
above  instead  of 

/,    /i+J/.N-J- 

/'  ^.I-^d//''~'' 

and  obtain  consequently 

and  therefore  for  the  mechanical  work  which  is  performed 
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by  the  cooling  of  the  mass  of  air  /-'  from  the  temperature 
/,  to  /, 


-  =  ^(--^9^/ 


(C  —  I  "  I  +  (t  /, 

But  the  density  or  the  weight  ot  a  cubic  meter  of  at- 
mospheric air  is 

_  1-2514/. 
'^'  ~    i+ii,' 

if  /  indicates  the  pressure  per  square  centimeter  (see  Vol. 
'■.  §  393)-  Therefore,  we  have  here,  when  for/,  the  press- 
ure upon  the  square  meter  is  inserted, 

1000c 

■2514 

Introducing  i  =  0-003665  and  «  =  i  •410,  we  obtain 

L  =  100-72  {:,  —  t)  V,  y,. 

Finally,  the  expenditure  of  heat  of  the  quantity  ol  air  I^ 
corresponding  to  the  change  of  temperature  from  t,  to  t,  is 

iv  =  (a(/,  —  t)  Fy  =  0-2375  ('1  —  ^)  ^y; 

therefore  the  corresponding  quantity  of  work  is 


The  work  L  which  the  air   performs   in   cooling  stands, 
therefore,  in  a  fixed  relation 


to  the  lost  quantity  of  heat  IV. 
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We  call  this  relation  A  the  mecltanical  equivalent  of  heat, 
and  the  same  relates  not  only  to  the  quantity  of  work 
gained  by  the  cooling  of  the  air,  but  also  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  produced  by  the  performance  of  work  upon  the  air. 

Understanding  by  the  unit  of  heat  that  quantity  of  heat 
which  is  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound 
of  water  one  degree  Centigrade,  we  have,  since  one  meter 
=  3-28  English  feet, 

L  =424-1  X  3-28  W^=  1390  /i'ft.  lbs., 

and,  therefore,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  is 
=  1390  ft.  lbs.  (If  we  take  Fahrenheit's  scale,  we  have 
1390  X  ^  =  772  ft.  lbs,  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  one 
heat-unit.) 

While  thus,  by  the  quantity  of  heat  which  raises  the 
temperature  of  one  kilogramme  of  water  one  degree  Cen- 
tigrade, a  work  of  424-1  meter  kilogrammes  can  be  per- 
formed, a  work  of  1390  ft.  lbs.  can  be  performed  by  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  raises  the  temperature  of  one  pound 
of  vater  one  degree  Centigrade,  and  of  772  ft.  lbs.  by  that 
which  raises  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

Several  physicists  have  endeavored  to  prove,  that  the 
above  value  A  =  424- 1  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat,  is-  applicable  not  only  to  the  development  of  heat  by 
the  expansion  and  compression  of  atmospheric  air,  but 
also,  to  all  other  methods  of  producing  heat,  such  as  fric- 
tion, concussion,  electro- magnet  ism,  etc.,  and  for  any  other 
liquid  or  solid  body.  Joule  has  by  various  experiments 
proved  that  this  relation  of  mechanical  work  to  heat  is 
nearly  one  and  the  same  for  different  bodies  and  for  differ- 
.  ent  methods  of  heat  generation.  For  this  purpose,  he  placed 
a  horizontal  paddle-wheel  in  a  vessel  tilled  with  water,  and, 
by  means  of  mechanism  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig,  264, 
caused  this  wheel  to  revolve,  and  observed  the  increase  of 
temperature  of  the  water  after  the  wheel  had  made  a  cer- 
tain number  of  revolutions,  and  had  performed  a  corre- 
sponding mechanical  work  measured  by  the  fall  of  the 
weights  which  imparted  motion.     The  ratio  of  this  work 
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to  the  product  of  the  weight  of  the  water  multipHed  by 
the  increase  of  temperature  of  the  same  gave  the  desired 
equivalent  of  work  A  of  the  heat.  In  this  manner,  Joule 
found  as  a  mean,  if  the  temperature  is  expressed  in  Fah- 
renheit degrees, 

A  =  773-64  English  ft.  lbs. 

From  which  we  Ijave,  for  the  Centigrade  scale, 

A  =  425  meter  kilogrammes  =  1394  ft.  lbs. 

From  the  friction  of  an  iron  paddle-wheel  in  mercury, 
h6  found,  in  the  same  manner, 

A  ^  y^6  ■  3  ft.  lbs.  =  426  meter  kilogrammes. 

Joule  found  also,  by  the  friction  of  two  cast-iron  plates 
upon  each  other,  that  a  work  o'f  774-88  ft.  lbs.  ~  425  meter 
kilogrammes,  is  necessary  for  each  unit  of  heat  generated. 
A  somewhat  greater  value  for  A — viz.,  460  jnetcr  kilo- 
j^rammes — was  found  by  him,  by  comparing  the  expenditure 
of  work  necessary  for  the  revolution  of  an  elpctro-mag- 
n3tic  rotation  apparatus,  with  the  quantity  of  heat  lib- 
erated. Hirn  found  in  his  friction  experiments  (mentioned 
in  Vol.  I.,  §  173)  the  mechanical  equivalent  A  between  315 
and  425  meter  kilogrammes.  As  a  mean,  by  indirect  fric- 
tion with  application  of  oils,  he  found 

A  =  365  meter  kilogrammes. 

On  the  other  hand,  Person  found  for  air 

A  —  424  meter  kilogrammes, 

(See  "  Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences," 
Tome  39,  Paris,  1854.) 

Remark. — The  earliest  acceptation  and  deierminition  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heal  Is  due  to  Ihc  German  physicist  Mayei.  (Sep  "  Annalen  der 
Chemie  und  Phatmacie,"  Band  42.  1841.)  He  found  by  the  agitation  of  WHter 
A  =  365  meter  kilogrammes.  In  Ihe  development  of  this  theory  of  work, 
based  upon  this  constant  relation  or  equivalence  of  heal  and  work,  Clap- 
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p«7ion,  Clausius,  Helmholz,  Hoppe,  Kirchhoff,  Rankine.  Thomsom,  Zeu- 
ner,  and  olheis,  have  been  engaged.  See  also  Ihe  later  volumes  of  Poggen- 
doiff's  "  Physik  und  Chemie,"  as  also  the  later  "  Philosophical  Magazines." 
See  also  Zeuner's  "GrundzUge  der  mechanise  hen  Wltrmeiheorle,"  Leipzig. 
lS66,  and  (he  "  Abhandtungen  Uber  die  mechanlicbe  Wllrmelbeorie"  by 
Clausius,  Braunschweig.  1S64. 


§  380. — ijBient  Heat. — During  the  conversion  of  a  solid 
body  into  the  liquid  condition,  as  also  during  the  conversion 
of  a  liquid  into  steam,  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  solidification  of  a 
fluid  body,  as  also  during  the  condensation  of  steam  or  va- 
por, a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  liberated.  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  liquids,  more  heat  contained  than  is  indicated  by 
the  senses  or  by  the  thermometer,  and  this  heat,  which  is 
therefore  called  the  latent  heat,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
cause  of  the  fluid  condition  of  the  body. 

Different  bodies  absorb  in  this  manner  different  quanti- 
ties of  heat,  and  the  same  body  contains,  while  in  the  con- 
dition of  vapor,  more  latent  heat  than  when  in  the  fluid 
C(  Lidition,  and  in  the  latter  more  than  when  it  is  solid. 
If  I  lb,  of  water  at  79°  is  mixed  with  i  -lb.  of  ice  at  0°, 
the  result  will  be  2  lbs.  of  water  at  0°. 

We  can,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  i  lb.  of  ice  at 
o"  required,  for  its  conversion  into  water  of  0°,  79  degrees 
or  heat-units.  Furthermore,  by  condensing  l  lb.  of  steam 
at  100°  by  si  lbs.  of  water  at  0°  heat,  the  result  will  be  6^ 
lbs.  of  water  at  100°  or  6-  5  x  100  heat-units ;  but  only  100° 
of  these  being  sensible,  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  100° 
temperature  is,  therefore,  550°  or  heat-units  (or  550  x  \ 
=  990°,  according  to  Fahrenheit's  scale). 

The  latest  experiments  of  Frovostaye  and  Desains,  as 
also  those  of  Regnault  (see  "  Annal.  de  chimie  et  de  phy- 
sique," Sect.  Ill,,  Tome  V'lll.),  give  the  latent  heat  of  water 
=  79-0;  the  results  as  to  the  latent  heat  of  metals  are  very 
uncertain.  Hassenfratz  gives  for  mercury,  =  86| ;  Irvine 
for  lead  ^  90 ;  Rudberg,  on  the  contrary,  5  ■  838,  and  so  on. 
The  absorption  of  heat  during  the  conversion  of  a  sol,id 
body  into  a  liquid  is  practically  applied   in    the  use  of 
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freezing  mixtures.  Thus,  for  instance,  i  part  of  common 
salt  mixed  with  5  parts  of  snow  at  0°  gives  a  Buid  saline 
solution  of  —  I?-?"  C,  or  the  zero  point  of  the  scale  of  Fah- 
renheit (see  §351)-  -^  mixture  of  3  parts  of  chloride  of 
calcium  and  2  parts  of  snow  changes  its  temperature  from 
0°  to  —  28°.  Recent  more  accurate  experiments  upon  la- 
tent .heat  of  vapors  have  been  made  by  Brix.  (See  Pog- 
gendorff's  "  Annalen,"  Band  LV.,  1842.)  According  to 
these,  the  latent  heat  js 

For  steam 540, 

"     alcohol  vapor 219, 

"     oil  of  turpentine  vapor 74. 

Despretz  had  previously  found  values  which  deviate  but 
slightly  from  the  above. 

Comparing  the  latent  heat  of  different  vapors  with 
their  densities,  we  find  that  they  are  almost  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  latter.  While,  for  instance,  the  density  of 
the  vapor  of  alcohol  is  2-58  times  as  great  as  that  of  steam, 

we   have   the   latent  heat  of  the  former  only   — -  =  — - 
'    540       2-47 

of  that  of  steam.     Therefore  we  can  assume  that  equal 

volumes  of  all  vapors  contain  at  the  boiling  point  nearly 

the  same  amount  of  latent  heat.    • 

According  to  the  latest  experiments  of  Regnault,  the 

total  Iteat  of  steam  at  /  degrees  temperature  is 

W  =  606.5  +0-305  t°. 

Therefore,  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  not  perfectly 
constant,  but  is  given  by  the  formula 

oa=.  1  +  0-00004  '  +  0-0000009  ^- 

We  have  the  "  heat  of  the  liquid "  (FlOssigkeitswarme)  or 
the  sensible  heat  {i.  e,,  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture before  evaporation  from  a  certain  fixed  temperature  up 
to  that  at  which  evaporation  begins)  of  the  steam  for  the 
temperature  /, 
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n  =  mean  of  ay  times  t 


^(,,i^ 


=  (i  +0-00004  mean  of  f  +0-0000009  ""^an  of  ^)  t 


—  yi  +0. 


''  ^ 


00004  - + 0-0000009  ~ 


=  t  +O-00002  f+  0-0000003  A 

and,  finally,  for  the  latent  heat,  or  heat  of  evaporation, 
a/  =  fF  -  7/ 
=  6o6- 5+0-305  i  —  (1+O-000O2/  +  0-O000003/')/ 
=  606-5  —  0-695/  —  0-00002  f  —  0-0000003  ^> 

from  which  follows ; 


•'ssr' 

Toul  Hett 

Suiible  Hu> 

Lmchi  Hem. 

0° 

o- 

35 

6141 

atfo 

S89-O 

50 

50-1 

571-7 

75 

57-a 

554-7 

637-0 

100- s 

644-6 

135  8 

SiB-6 

150 

65J-a 

i5tS 

Soo-S 

J7S 

659-9 

177-a 

48s- 7 

667-5 

203- a 

23S 

339.4 

445-5 

For  other  vapors,  we  have  other  values  of  IV,  at,  and 
ic,.     Thus,  for  ether, 

W=94.oo  +  o-45ooo?  —0-0005555^ 

00 1  =  0-52901  ^+0-0002959^ 
and 

«/,  =  ff  —  oar  =  94-oo  —  0-07901  /  —  0-0007514  /*. 
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§  381. — Steam. — If  we  create  a  vacuum  over  a  liquid — 
for  instance,  over  a  mass  of  water  IV,  Fig,  606,  by  drawing 
upwards  the  piston  K,  which  fits  closely  the  vessel  A  B,  and 
at  first  touches  the  surface  of  W,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  will 
be  changed  into  steam,  and,  indeed,  the  more  readily,  the 
more  empty  space  is  furnished  or  the  fur- 
ther the  piston  K  is  drawn  up.  If  the 
quantity  of  water  is  not  very  great,  we  can, 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  space  K  IV,  or  by 
further  withdrawal  of  the  piston  A",  convert 
it  wholly  into  vapor.  If  the  temperature  does 
not  change  during  this  process,  the  force  of 
expansion  of  this  vapor,  indicated  by  the 
height  A  of  a  manometer,  remains  unchanged, 
though  there  may  have  been  offered  to  the 
steam  a  greater  or  a  lesser  space  for  its 
development.  But  if,  after  the  complete 
transformation  of  the  water  into  steam,  \vc 
pull  the  piston  K  further  upwards,  then  the    ^  ^ 

manometer  will  sink,  and  the  force  of  expansion  will  be . 
come  less.  This  decrease  of  the  force  of  expansion  is 
wholly  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Mariotte  (see  Vol, 
'■.  §  3S7) — '•  *■■.  ffom  that  point  where  all  the  water  is  con- 
verted into  steam,  the  force  of  expansion  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  density  of  the  ste:tm,  and  consequently 
inversely  as  the  volume.  If  from  this  point,  for  instance, 
we  double  the  volume  of  steam  by  a  further  withdrawal 
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of  the  piston,  then  the  mercurial  column  //  supported  by 
the  steam  will  only  be  half  as  great  as  at  hrst.  By  grad- 
ually lessening  the  space  filled  by  the  steam,  by  depressing 
the  piston,  the  manometer  will  rise  up  to  the  height  which 
it  had  at  the  moment  all  the  water  was  converted  into 
steam.  From  this  point  on,  the  manometer  will  remain, 
during  the  further  depression  of  the  piston,  at  the  same 
height,  and  a  portion  of  the  steam  changes  again  into 
water,  and,  indeed,  more  so  the  less  space  there  remains, 
until  finally,  when  the  piston  has  again  taken  its  original 
position,  all  the  vapor  has  again  passed  into  water. 


§  382. — Maximum  Tenaion  of  Sto^m. — If  we  perform 
the  operation  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  at  a 
higher  or  lower  temperature  of  the  liquid  and  its  sur- 
roundings, then  the  phenomena  indeed  remain  the  same, 
only  the  height  of  the  manometer,  and  hence  also  the 
force  of  expansion  of  the  vapor,  will  be  greater  or  less, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distance  which  the  piston  must 
be  raised  before  the  water  has  entirely  passed  into  steam 
will  be  less  or  greater  than  in  the  former  case.  If,  fur- 
thermore, for  a  constant  position  of  the  piston,  such  that 
there  still  remains  water  to  evaporate,  we  heat  the  water, 
then  still  more  water  will  pass  into  steam,  denser  steam 
will  therefore  be  formed,  and  there  will  be  a  greater  force 
of  expansion.  By  a  further  elevation  of  temperature,  the 
whole  quantity  of  water  can  thus  be  converted  into  vapor, 
and  if,  when  this  has  occurred,  wc  continue  to  add  heat, 
then,  it  is  true,  the  force  of  expansion  of  the  steam  will  be 
further  increased,  but  there  is  no  further  increase  of  density 
connected  with  it,  and  the  law  of  increase  of  tension  is  also 
a  different  one^viz.,  that  of  Gay-Lussac  (sec  Vol.  I.,  §  392). 
If,  now,  we  gradually  diminish  the  temperature,  the  oppo- 
site conditions  take  place  ;  first,  the  force  of  expansion  of  the 
vapor  decreases  according  to  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac,  and 
then,  upon  the  attainment  of  a  certain  temperature,  t'.iere 
occurs   a   condensation   of  the  vapor   into  water,  and   so 
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more  and  more  vapor  changes  into  water  the  more  the 
temperature  is  lowered,  and  the  density  and  force  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  steam  become  less  and  less.  This  decrease 
of  temperature  may  even  run  below  o"  without  the  whole 
of  the  steam  disappearing,  for  even  at  — 20°  the  mano- 
meter still  indicates  a  measurable  force  of  expansion. 

From  this,  we  see  that  the  condition  of  the  steam,  so 
long  as  it  is  still  in  contact  with  water,  is  very  different 
from  that  when  it  fills  a  limited  space  by  itself.  In  the 
first  case,  its  density  and  force  of  expansion  are  dependent 
only  on  the  temperature,  but  in  the  latter  case,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  density,  force  of  expansion,  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  vapor  are,  as  expressed  by  the  laws  of  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Mariotte,  dependent  on  each  other.  If  for  the 
production  of  steam  there  is  no  lack  of  water,  then  steam 
of  a  certain  density  and  expansive  force  is  generated  at 
every  temperature,  and  as  it  is  not  possible  to  condense  this 
or  increase  its  tension  by  further  diminution  of  volume, 
we  can  say  that  in  this  state  it  possesses  its  maximum 
density  and  tension.  Commonly,  such  vapor  is  called 
saturated  steam  (Fr.  vapeur  satur^e ;  Ger.  gesUttigter 
Dampf).  The  non-saturated  steam  is  also  called  super- 
heated steam  (Fr,  vapeur  surchauff^e ;  Ger,  uberhitzter 
Dampf). 


g  383. — Experiments  upon   the  Tension  of  TapoN. — 

The  important  question  is  now  to  be  considered,  in  what 
connection  do  the  force  of  expansion  and  the  temperature 
of  steam  at  its  maximum  tension  stand  to  each  other? 
Experiments  fn>-  the  purpose  of  determining  these  rela- 
tions have  already  been  made  in  great  number,  especially 
by  the  German  investigators,  Schmidt,  Arzberger, 
KSmtz,  etc.;  by  the  English,  Watt,  Robison.  Dalton,  Ure, 
etc.,  and  by  the  French,  Arago  and  Dulong,  Regnault,  etc. ; 
but  the  extent  and  exactitude  of  these  experiments  are  all 
very  different,  and  the  results  do  not  yield  the  desired  con- 
formity.    This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  different 
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apparatus  which  has  been  employed  in  experiments  upon 
the  force  of  expansion  of  steam,  and  it  is  only  possible  for 
us  to  make  the  following  general  remarks.  It  is  required 
essentially  only  to  gradually  heat  the  steam  more  and 
more,  and  to  measure  its  temperature  and  its  correspond- 
ing force  of  expansion.  For  the  ascertainment  of  the 
temperature,  thermometers  are  used  ;  but  these  must  not 
be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  steam,  but  must 
be  cased  in  iron  tubes,  so  that  the  tube  may  not  be  crushed 
by  the  vapor.  To  find  the  force  of  expansion,  a  mercurial 
column  is  generally  employed,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
very  long  barometer,  or  also  an  air  manometer  may  be 
used  (see  Vol.,  I.,  §  386).  Arzberger  as  well  as  Southern 
made  use  of  the  latter  instruments.  But  as  appears  by 
comparing  the  results  of  experiments,  these  give,  as  might 
be  expected,  somewhat  too  small  values  for  the  force  of 
expansion.  Very  detailed  experiments  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  The  latter  are  the  most 
extensive,  and,  in  point  of  accuracy,  are  possibly  only  sur- 
passed by  the  latest  experiments  of  Magnus  and  Regnault. 
The  experiments  which  the  first-named  Institute  has  made, 
extend,  as  do  also  those  of  Arzberger,  as  high  as  10  atmos- 
pheres, while  those  of  the  last-named  Academy  run  up  to 
24  atmospheres.  Moreover,  at  tensions  of  from  2  to  10 
atmospheres,  the  former  give  greater  forces  of  expansion 
than  the  latter,  and  at  10  atmospheres  the  deviations 
amount.to  \  of  an  atmosphere. 

Remark. — A  condensed  preseniaiion  of  ihe  experimenls  upon  Ihe  force 
of  expansion  of  sieam  is  round  in  the  "  Mechanics'  Pocket  Dictionary,"  bj 
W.  Gricr — article.  Sieam  ;  also  in  ihe  second  volume  of  RoBison's 
"System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,"  in  P.  Barlow's  "Treatise  on  Ihe 
Manufactures  And  Machinery  o(  Great  Britain,"  and  in  Tredgold's  "  Dampf- 
maschinenlehre." 

§  384i — EiperlmentR  of  the  Paris  Academy, — On  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  we  give  a  cut 
(Fig.  607)  and  a  short  description  of  the  apparatus  which 
the  French  ■  academicians,  Arago,  Du  long,  etc.,  have  em- 
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ployed  for  determining  the  force  of  expansion  of  steam. 
The  generation  of  the  steam  took  place  in  a  strong  sheet- 


iron  boiler  A  of  80  liters  capacity,  which  for  this  purpose 
was  set  into  the  stove  B.  Into  this  boiler,  two  giin-barrels 
CD  protruded,  of  which  one  reached  under  the  water,  but 
the  other  only  into  the  steam  space.  In  both,  mercurial 
thermometers  were  placed,  which  were  bent  at  the-top  and 
carried  forward  horizontally,  and  at  this  point  were  re- 
tained  at  a  constant  temperature  by  a  stream  of  water. 
To  measure  the  force  of  expansion  of  the  steam,  the  air 
manometer  EF  was  used,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
column  of  water  constantly  renewed  so  as  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant temperature.  The  iron  vessel  G  of  this  manometer  was 
nearly  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  upper  portion,  as  well 
as  the  -communicating  tube  K L.  was  filled  with  water,  and 
to  attain  an  invariable  temperature,  this  tube  was  ex- 
ternally  washed  by  water.     The  glass  tube  R  and  the 
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pointer  Z  served  to  determine  the  height  of  the  mercury  in 
the  vessel  G.  The  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  At  first- the  tube  H  and  safety-valve 
being  open,  the  water  was  allowed  to  boil  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  in  order  to  expel  all  the  air  from  A  ;  then 
both  were  closed,  and  by  the  addition  of  fuel  a  higher 
temperature  was  produced.  As  soon  as  the  thermometer 
and  manometer  .attained  their  maximum,  one  observer  read 


the  one  and  another  observer  the  other.  In  this  manner, 
thirty  observations  were  made  at  from  123°  to  224-15''  of 
temperature,  or  2- 14  to  23-994  atmospheres. 

As  the  application  of  the  air  manometer  is  based  upon 
the  law  of  Mariotte,  the  French  academicians  considered 
it  necessary  to  have  other  experiments  testing  the  law 
of  Mariolte  for  very  high  tensions,  precede  the  experi- 
ment just  described.  For  this  purpose,  they  made  use  of 
the  same  apparatus,  only  upon  the  side  at  R  they  ap- 
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plied  a  vertical  glass  or  bardmetnc  tube  open  above,  and 
consisting  of  thirteen  pieces,  having  a  length  of  26  meters 
and  width  of  5  millimeters,  and  at  L  they  applied  a  force- 
pump.  By  means  of  this,  a  pressure  was  produced  which 
was  conveyed  by  the  water  to  the  mercury  in  G,  and 
drove  that  into  the  manometer  E  F,  as  also  at  R  into  the 
barometer.  By  comparison  of  the  height  of  the  remain- 
ing column  of  air  with  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  long  tube,  the  correctness  of  the  law  of 
Mariotte  could  be  proven. 

Rehakk. — For  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  experiments,  see  (be 
"  Expos£  des  recherches  faitcs  par  ordre  de  I'Acadfimie  Royal  des  Sciences 
pour  dfierminer  les  forces  ilasllques  de  la  vapeur  d'eau  ft  hauies  tempira- 
tures,  Paris,  chei  Firmin  Didol,  1B30."  See  also  PoggendoriTs  "Ajinaleo,' 
Vol.  XVIII. 

§  385. — Tbe  Experiment*  of  Resnanlt, — As  the  differ- 
ence of  the  expansion  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  and  con- 
sequently the  influence  of  the  same  upon  the  mercurial 
thermometer,  were  not  known  at  the  time  when  Dulong 
and  Arago  instituted  the  experiments  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  Regnault  considered  it  necessary  to 
institute  new  experiments  upon  the  force  oi  expansion  of 
steam.  , 

The  method  of  procedure  described  in  what  follows, 
can  be  applied  as  well  to  the  determination  of  steam  above 
100°  as  to  steam  below  100°.  The  apparatus  used  for  this 
purpose  has  the  following  arrangement  (see  Fig.  609) : 
The  hermetically  sealed  copper  vessel  A  is  about  \  filled 
with  water,  and  also  contains  four  thermometers  7",  of 
which  two  are  sunk  to  just  beneath  and  two  to  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  enclosed  water.  From  this  vessel  a 
tube  B  C  leads  to  a  glass  globe  G  of  twenty-lour  liters 
capacity.  This  glass  globe  is  connected  with  an  air  pump 
by  a  lead  tube  H  H  I,  so  that  the  air  enclosed  in  it  can  be 
rarefied  or  condensed  at  will,  and  another  tube  K  leads 
from  this  globe  to  an  open  manometer  L  M  JV(see  Vol.  I., 
§  386),  which  indicates  the  expansive  force  of  the  air  in  G. 
Moreover,  the  globe  G  is  placed  in  a  water  bath  W  W  in 
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order  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature,  and  the  tube  B  C 
is  also  surrounded  by  a  cover  D,  in  which  water  of  a 
constant  temperature  circulates.  This  water  is  brought  to 
the  cover  by  the  tube  E  from  a  vessel  V,  and  discharged 
by  means  ol  the  tube  F  into  the  vessel  U.  Now,  if  we 
heat  the  vessel  A  by  means  of  the  stove  O,  then  a  portion 
of  the  enclosed  water  is  converted  into  steam,  and  the 
force  of  expansion  of  the  latter  is  held  in  equilibrium  by 

Fic.  609. 


4.V  pressure  of  the  air  in  G  and  B  C.  Lastly,  we  observe 
llie  fteight  of  the  manometer  L  M  N  &s  soon  as  it  has  be- 
coae  constant,  as  also  the  height  of  the  thermometers  T. 
No>f,  by  means  of  the  air  pump,  we  give  a  higher  press- 
ure to  the  air  in  G,  and  also  apply  to  the  vessel  a 
greater  heat,  and  again  observe  the  mauitmeter,  as  well  as 
the  corresponding  temperature  of  the  steam  ;  and,  continu- 
ing in  this  manner,  we  obtain  a  series  of  manometer  readings 
and  the  corresponding  temperatures.  (See  "  Mdmoires  de 
rincititut  de  France,"  Tome  21,  1847,  and  Tome  26,  1862,) 
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The  experimeatal  apparatus  with  which  Rcgnault 
determined  the  force  of  expansion  of  steam  beneath  the 
boiling  point  is  somewhat  more  simple.  Here  a  globe  ot 
glass  is  filled  with  distilled  water,  brought  into  an  ex- 
hausted glass  globe  which  communicates  above,  and  on 
one  side  by  an  elbow  with  an  air  pump,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  side  with  a  barometer  tube,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
tin  vessel  filled  with  water  and  furnished  with  a  trans- 
parent glass  slide.  A  therraoraeter  immersed  in  the  water 
indicates  its  temperature.  The  steam  experimented  upon 
is  obtained  from  the  water  in  the  glass  globe  by  exploding 
it  by  heating  the  apparatus.  The  apparatus  which  Mag- 
nus has  emplo3~ed  for  the  same  purpose  is  somewhat 
peculiar. 


i  386. — The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Arago, 
Dulong,  etc..  upon  the  force  of  expansion  of  steam  are 
contained  in  the  following  table  : 
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The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  experiments 
of  Regnault  upon  the  tensions  of  steam  at  from  i  to  4 
atmospheres : 
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Comparing  the  very  nearly  corresponding  values  of 
both  tables,  we  find  a  very  satisfactory  agreement.  For 
instance,  the  first  table  gives  for  the  mean  temperature  of 
138°  the  tension  of  the  steam  3-35  atmospheres,  but  the 
second  for  the  mean  temperature  of  138-3°  gives  3-37  at- 
mospheres. We  see  from  these  tables  that  the  readings  of 
both  thermometers,  of  which  the  one  stood  in  the  water 
and  the  otber  in  the  vapor,  vary  very  little  from  each  other. 

RxuARK. — Regnault  has  also  made  a  teriet  of  experiments  npon  the 
elisticiiy  of  Bteam  from  33'  10  100°  of  lemperalurc.  By  Magnus  also  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  upon  the  force  of  expansion  of  steam  from  —  20°  to  +  10° 
have  been  inslituted.  (See  PoggendorS's  "Aniuilen."  Vol.61.)  In  the 
memoirs  already  cited,  Vol.  26,  §  383,  Regnault  discusses  his  experiments 
upon  the  force  of  expan*ion  of  different  vapors. 

§  387> — ForaialK  tor  ElaMlcUy. — The  relation  be- 
tween the  temperature  and  the  force  of  expansion  of 
steam  has  not  yet  been  embodied  in  a  law,  and  we  have 
therefore  to  content  ourselves  with  empiric  formulas  which 
more  or  less  closely  conform  to  experimental  results.  The 
method  which  is  used  for  finding  such  formulae  consists  in 
plotting  upon  paper  the  observed  temperatures  and  the 
corresponding  tensions  as  co-ordinates,  so  that  the  corre- 
sponding points  are  fixed,  and  then  ascertaining  which  of 
the  known  curves,  or  which  of  the  curves  correspond- 
ing to  known  functions,  most  accurately  conform  to  the 
curved  line  thus  obtained.  After  having  decided  upon  a 
certain  curve,  we  have  only  to  determine  the  constants  for 
the  same  from  the  results  of  the  experiments,  and  here  the 
method  of  least  squares,*  treated  of  in  the  "  Ingenieur,"  pag« 
■  76,  etc.,  finds  special  application.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
more  than  forty-five  such  formulas  have  been  established. 
(See  "Die  Fortschritte  der  Physik  im  Jahre  1845,"  Jahr- 
gang  I.,  Berlin.  1847.) 

For  practical  use,  the  most  convenient  formula  is  that 
first  introduced  by  Young, 

*  See  also  "  Elements  of  the  Method  of  Least  Squatee,"  by  HansSdd 
Merriman,  Hacmillan  &  Co.,  1S77. 
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in  which  t  represents  the  temperature,  /  the  corresponding 
force  of  expansion,  and  a,  6,  and  n  empirical  numbers.  But 
this  does  not  satisfactorily  agree  with  the  results  of  experi- 
ments for  all  temperatures,  and  therefore  in  its  application 
we  have  been  compelled  to  determine  special  values  for 
the  constants  for  low,  medium,  and  high  temperatures. 

For  high  temperatures,  and  particularly  for  tensions 
of  more  than  4  atmospheres,  we  have,  according  to 
Dulong  and  Arago, 

fi  =  (0-2847  +  o-0O7'53  '}'  atmospheres, 
and  inversely, 

1=  139.8  V/-39.8o°. 

Expressing  the  force  of  expansion  by  the  pressure  per" 
square  inch,  and  taking  the  English  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  we  have,  since,  according  to  Vol.  I.,  §  385,  the 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere  is  =  14-7, 

/>=  (0-2847  +  0-007153 /)*>;  14-7  =  (0'4873  +  o-oi2244/)' lbs,, 

and  inversely, 

/  =  81-66  V/  — 39-80. 

For  tensions  from  i  to  4  atmospheres,  Mellet,  the  French 
translator  of  Tredgold's  "Theory  of  the  Steam  Engine," 
gives 

f7S  +  i\' , ., 
/=  I — -—)  kilogrammes 
\   174  / 

per  square  centimeter,  and  hence,  since  the  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere  per  square  centimeter  =  1  -0336  kilogrammes, 

>>  =  (-7^)'  »  r46=  (^')*  atmospheres 
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to  the  square  inch.     Inversely,  if/  is  given  in  atmospheres, 

and  if  p  is  given  in  pounds, 

t=  III -78  V>- 75". 

Pambour  (see  his  "  Theorie  dcs  machines  \  vapeur") 
takes  for  tensions  of  from  i  to  4  atmospheres. 

Therefore  inversely, 

/  =  171-72  V>~  72-67''. 
Hence,  if  p  is  expressed  in  atmospheres, 

f72-67  +  t\' 

^  =  I  T72T67"/  atniospheres 
and 

t  =  ijl-GjVp  —J2-6J''  ; 

or,  for  English  measures, 


^  \     IIOQ3  / 


93  > 
and 

t  =  110-93  V/—72-67''. 

The  English  Artisan  Qub,  in  its  theory  of  the  steam 
engine,  gives  the  following  formula  : 
For  temperatures  of  over  100°, 


/  = 


hence 

t  =  185'V/-  85°  =  185;)"""'  ■ 
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for  temperatures  below  100°, 

P  =  [  -"  -     J        atmospheres, 
and 

t=2i$Vf—  ii5°  =  21 5/"^—  115°. 

EXAUPLB  t. — Whai  19  the  lension  of  satuniled  sieam  at  145°  temperalure? 
The  formula  of  Metlet  gives, 

and  Pambour's  formula, 

»  =  I I   =  I — —  I    =  4'Ol3  almospneres. 

'^       \      17a. 67      }        \iTi(>l) 

The  fonnula  of  the  academicians, 

/  =  (o-a347  +  145  "  0-007153)*=  t'33ig>  =  4'036 atmospheres; 

and,  finalij.  ihat  of  the  Artisan  Club, 

'-C-^r^)"'=(i)'"--'~p— 

The  mean  of  alt  these  four  values  is  4'OI  atmospheres. 

(3)  What  is  the  pressure  of  sleam  at  a  temperature  of  14;°   against  a 
piston  3  fi.  in  diameter?    The  area  of  the  aurface  of  the  piston  is 

/■=  -  — sq.  ft.  =  9X36ir=  1017  9  sq.  inches, 

and  pressure  on  every  square  Inch  at  4  atmosphere*  is 

/  =  4  X  14-7  =  5B-8  lbs.  ; 
hence  the  pressure  on  the  whole  surface  is 

P=  Fp  =  ioi7'9  %  sB-8  =  sgSsalbs. 

(3)  What  temperature  corresponds  to  a  tension  of  }  of  an  atmosphere? 
According  to  the  second  formula  of  the  Artisan  Club, 

/«ai5  X  (i)"'""- 115=  179  64-  Iis  =  6464°, 
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§388. — Blore  accarate  Formulae  fin-  BlaatiflUir. — Ex- 
ponential or  logarithmic  formulEe  coincide  more  closely 
with  experiment  than  algebraic  expressions.  A  rather 
simple  exponential  formula  for  the  expansive  force  of 
steam  was  first  given  by  Roche.  (See  Poggendorff's  "  An- 
nalen,"  Vols,  i8  and  27.)     It  has  the  form, 

p  =  ab"*"- 

Even  if,  as  Regnault  shows,  this  formula  does  not  express 
the  general  law  of  the  force  of  expansion  of  steam,  it  still 
gives,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Magnus,  August, 
etc.,  quite  a  good  result  within  the  hmits  of  observations 
and  for  temperatures  of  ordinary  occurrence.  According 
to 'the  later  calculations  of  Magnus, 


/  =  4-525  ^lO'^'^"'' 
and  according  to  those  of  Holtzmann, 

/  =  4-529x  lo*""^'  millimeters. 

If  we  take  the  first  formula,  we  obtain,  since  one  atmos- 
phere corresponds  to  a  height  of  760  millimeters, 

p  =  "tlSiS  ^  loiiSg-TT  ^  0-005954  X  10^''"^  atmospheres, 


,  „  7-4475 1        $-222x(i—  100) 

iog.fi  =  0-77481  —  3+  ■     ^  ■-     /  =  ' ^■■-  •  -■■■■■. 

^  ^  "^  ^     234-69  +  ^  234.69  +  / 

Inversely, 

i _  234-69 ''■y-;»+ 522-23 

%22-2l-hg.p 
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The  following  formula  of  August  is  also  quite  accurate : 
^  l(.Vi(m2%-i^l)\~=i-,  atmospheres. 

'^  \         lOCXXXKXXX)        / 

Finally,  Regnault  has  used,  in  his  experiments  upon  the 
expansive  force  of  steam,  the  following  formuUe : 

(i)  For  steam  from  —  32°  to  0°: 

log.  p  =  a  +  bo^  millimeters, 
where       a  =  —  0-08038 

log.  h  =  0-6024724  —  I  ■ 
%.ar  =  00333980 
and        /  =  32° -I-/,, 

where  t,  is  the  temperature  (negative)  of  the  water  as  given 
by  the  air  thermometer. 

(2)  For  steam  from  0°  to  100°  : 

log.  fiT^a  +  ba'  —  ciy  millimeters, 
where        "  =  47393707 

^^.*  =  0-1340339 -2 
log.  c  =  0-6116485 
log.  a  =  0-006865036 
/(j/^.  ^  =  0-9967249  —  I, 

and  /  expresses  the  temperature  above  zero. 

(3)  For  steam  from  —  20°  to  220°  : 

log./>  =  a-ba'  —  c[i', 
where        a  =  6-2640348 
/<jf.*  =  0-1397743 
log.c  =0-6924351 
%.  or  =  0-9940493  —  I 
%./3  =  0-9983438—  I, 
and  i  =i  20°  +  ?„ 

where  t,  indicates  the  temperature  above  o*  (the  freezing 
point). 
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(4>  The  formula, 

A>^.^  :=  a  —  pt^ 
is  quite  accurate  il  we  put 

*=  —5-4642763 
and     /o^.  a  =  0-997231 1  —  I. 

Introducing  /  =;  2D'  J-  /,  in  the  furmula  (3), 

i?/^./  =  a  — ^o*  —  c/C, 
we  have 

/li',  1'^  ii'i  =  /tJ^.  ^  T  20  /fy. «  +  /,  /a^.  a 

—  0-0207601  —  0-00595071  e„ 
and 

/n^f.  (rp*^  =  /fif.  r  -r  20  /tf^.  /5  +  /,  /i'^.  /S 
=  0-659512  =  0-00165614/,. 

Similar  formulae  have,  moreover,  been  already  estab- 
lished by  Prony  and  Biot. 

The  foIloH-ing  two  tables  have  been  calculated  from  the 
above.  The  first  of  these  tables  gives  the  tension  for 
temperatures  expressed  in  degrees,  while  the  second 
table  shows  the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  tension 
expressed  in  atmospheres.  In  this,  the  pressure  of  an  at- 
mosphere is  taken  as  equal  to  a  cohimn  of  mercury  of  the 
height  of  76  centimeters  (30  inches).  According  to  the 
first  table,  for  instance,  we  have  for  the  temperature 
t  =  116',  the  force  of  expansion  =  131-147  centimeters 
=  I  -726  atmospheres,  and  according  to  the  second  table  a 
*emperature  of  152-2°  corresponds  to  a  tension  of  S  at- 
mospheres. 

Rf.hark  I.— Dillon's  assumption  that  the  eipansive  force  of  sieam  lo- 
creaMs  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  Ihe  Icmperaiure  of  ihe  same  increases  in 
an  arithmetical  ratio,  leads  only  to  aT  approximate  formula  for  the  elaslicilj. 
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According  to  ibis,  (be  force  of  expansion  of  steam  inairaospheres  is/  =:af—  itx>° 
where  a  indicates  a  constant  to  be  delermined  by  experiments.  But,  accord' 
ing  to  the  results  of  experiments,  we  have  for  /  =  144°  C  theexpansive  force 
/  =  4  atmospheres,  hence  4  =  a**,  and  inversely 

and  Ihereforo 

/  =  (I  -0330)'" '"  atmospheres. 


'=  100 +  73- 10  +  ing.fi  in  degrees  Centigrade. 

According  to  tbis  Utter  formula,  we  have,  for  ii 

for/  =  a  atmos 
for/  =  3 

for/  =  s 
and  for/  =  6 

while,   according  to  experiment,  we  have,   for  /  =  a.  ( =  lao'.G  ;  for  /  =  3, 

/  =  i33°-9  ;  for  /  =  4,  '  =  144° -o ;  for  /  =  5.  /  =  i52''.2  ;  and  for  /  =  6, 
/=I59°.3. 

We  see  from  this  comparison  that  for  moderate  tensions  of  from  i  to  $ 
atmospheres,  the  simple  formula /  =  (i-oaay-- '"  atmospheres  accords  tol- 
erably well  with  experiment. 

Remark  a. — The  density  also  of  sieam  (§  389)  can  be  determined  d  prifiri 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  If,  under  equal  pressure,  from  l  volume  of  oxygen 
and  3  volumes  of  hydrogen,  a  volumes  of  steam  are  produced  eudiometrically, 
and  the  density  of  tbe  oxygen  at  0°,  and  one  atmosphere  is  1-4298  kilo- 
grammes, but.  on  the  other  band,  that  of  h}'drogen  is  00896  kilogrammes, 
then  the  density  or  the  weiglit  of  a  cubic  meter  of  steam  can  be  put 


~ 

134-9*. 

= 

144.0' 

i5fr° 

= 

1S6.7' 

,^■6099. 


0-B04S  kilogramm 


The  weight  of  a  cubic  meter  of  atmospheric  air  is  for  equal  temperature 
and  pressure  i'393S  kilogrammes,  consequently  the  specific  gravity  of  steam 
with  reference  to  atmospheric  air  is 

I- 8935 

or  nearly  \,  which  coincides  very  well  with  the  experiments  of  Gay-Lussoc 
and  others. 
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EXPANSIVE    FORCE    OF    STEAM    FOR    TEMPERATURES    FROM 
—  32°   UP  TO   4-230°   C.   ACCORDING  TO   REGNAULT. 
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TEMPERATURE  OF  STEAM  FOR  TENSIONS  FROM  I  ATMOS- 
PHERE UP  TO  28  ATMOSPHERES,  ACCORDING  TO  REG- 
NAULT. 
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§  389>— DeDiitr  of  steam. — The  density  of  steam,  as 
well  as  that  of  every  kind  of  gas,  depends  equally  upon  the 
temperature  and  upon  the  force  of  expansion.  (See  Vol. 
I.,  I  392  and  §  393.)  But  as  the  force  of  expansion  of  satu- 
rated steam  is  determined  by  the  temperature,  it  follows 
that  for  this  the  density  is  dependent  only  upon  the 
temperature  or  upon  the  force  of  expansion.  But  to  be 
able  to  indicate  the  density  of  vapor  at  every  temperature 
and  force  of  expansion,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  same  by  experiments  at  a  fixed  temperature  and 
force  of  expansion;  and  with  this  object  in  view,  Gay- 
Lussac  pursued  the  following  method :  he  filled  a  thin 
glass  bulb  with  water  and  sealed  its  neck  in  the  alcohol 
flame.  By  accurately  weighing  the  empty  and  the  filled 
bulb,  the  weight  of  the  contained   water  was  obtained. 
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Then  this  bulb  was  brought  into  the  glass  tube  A  B,  Fig. 
610,  which  was  graduated  and  filled 
with  mercury  and  stood  in  a  vessel 
C,  also  filled  with  mercury,  which 
could  be  heated  by  the  furnace  F. 
The  tube  A  B  was  furthermore  sur- 
rounded by  a  glass  cylinder  D  E,  and 
the  interval  between  the  two  was 
filled  with  water.  By  applying 
heat  below,  the  water  in  the  glob- 
ule K  burst  its  case  and  became 
steam,  and  after  all  the  water  had 
been  converted  into  steam  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  constant  tempera- 
ture, the  temperature  was  read  off 
from  a  thermometer  T,  and  the  vol- 
ume and  the  force  of  expansion  of 
the  steam  from  the  graduated  bar  5. 
In  this  way,  Gay-Lussac  found 
that  one  liter  of  steam  at  100°  and 
o-y6  meters  height  of  barometer 
weighed  i.tWt  =  0'S895  grammes. 
But,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  weight  of  one 
liter  of  atmospheric  air  under  the  same  conditions  is 
0-94S4  grammes,  from  which  we  have  for  the  ratio  of  the 
density  of  steam  to  that  of  atmospheric  air  at  equal 
tension  and  equal  temperature, 


5895  _  1000 
9454  ~"  1603' 

or  quite  closely  five  eighths. 

Another  method  for  the  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  vapors  h:is  been  employed  by  Dumas.  Fair- 
bairn  and  Tate  have  also  instituted  experiments  upon  the 
density  of  saturated  and  of  superheated  steam.  (See 
"  Useful  Information  for  Engineers,"  by  William  Fairbairn. 
Second  Series,  London,   i860;   also  "  Polytechn.  Central- 
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blatt,"  Jahrgang  i860.)    The  apparatus  employed  consisted 
essentially  of  two  communicating  tubes  A  C,  B D,  Fig,  61 1, 
half  filled    with   mercury,    which 
Fig,  611,  terminated  above  in  the  bulbs  A 

,  and  B,    which   had  previously  to 
the  experiment  been  deprived  of 
air.     If  now  unequal  quantities  of 
water   were   brought    into    these 
bulbs,    then,   as    is   \*ell    known, 
they  at  once  became  filled   with 
saturated   steam,    the    density   of 
which  could,  by  raising  the  tem- 
perature of   the   surrounding   oil 
bath  EF,   be  so    increased    that 
finally   all   the    water  in   the  one 
vessel  would  change  into  steam,  and,  with  further  heating, 
the  latter  would   attain   the  superheated  condition.     The 
instant  in  which  this  occurs  is  indicated  by  the  rising  of 
the  mercury  in  the  one  and  the  sinking  of  the  mercury  in 
the  other  leg  of  the  communicating  tubes.     The  difference 
in  the  level  of  the  surface  of  both  mercurial  columns  gives 
also  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  saturated  steam 
in  the  one  and  the  superheated  steam  in  the  other  bulb. 
By  a  thermometer  reaching,  into  one  bulb,  the  temperature, 
and,  by  a  manometer  communicating  with  the  other  bulb,  the 
force  of  expansion  of  the  saturated  steam,  were  determined. 

§390. — gpedftc  VolBine  of  Steam. —  With  the  aid  of 
the  density  ratio  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
density  of  steam  for  every  temperature  and  tension  can  be 
calculated  according  to  the  laws  of  Mariotte  and  Gay- 
Lussac,  and  the  formula  developed  in  Vol.  I.,  §  393.  Ac- 
cording to  that  formula,  we  have  the  density  of  steam  cor- 
responding to  the  temperature  t  and  tension  /  in  French 
measure, 

, i^  1-2935/  . 


2 — :  — , —  kiloertimmes. 

)-  0-00367  t       I  +  000367  /         ^  :   : 
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For  steam  at  its  maximum  tension,  we  can  still  express 
by  means  of  one  of  the  formulas  of  paragraphs  387  and  388. 
the  force  of  the  tension  p  in  terms  of  the  temperature  t,  or, 
inversely,  the  temperature  t  in  terms  of  the  force  of  ten- 
sion/, and  can  therefore  directly  determine  y  from  /  or  p. 
Using,  for  instance,  the  formula  of  Mellet-Tredgold,  we 
can  put 

0-8084       /•754-fy 

''"  I  +0-00367?  \   175  /  ' 
or 

0-8084/ 


1+0-00367(175^/- 75) 


kilogrammes. 


The  density  y,  of  water  is  1000  kilogrammes,  hence  the 
ratio  of  the  densities  of  steam  and  water  is 

0-0008084/ 


r.       1000      I  +  0-00367  (175  Vp  —  75)' 

and,  inversely,  the  ratio  between  the  volume  of  the  vapor 
and  that  of  the  water  for  equal  weights,  or  the  so-called 
■specific  volume  of  the  steam  at  its  maximum  tension,  is 

,.  =  -^  =  -^  =  i+o-oo367('7sV7-75) 

K      r  0-0008084/ 

This  ratio  can,  according  to  Navier,  be  approximately 
expressed  by 


or  in  numbers,  if  p  expresses  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in 
atmospheres, 


:v;i~:  0'09+0'5oo26/      o-i8oo+/ 
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But,  according  to  Pambour,  this  formula  is  sufficiently 
correct  only  for  high  temperatures,  and  gives  too  great 
results  for  tensions  below  one  atmosphere.  He  takes 
therefore  for  steam  at  low  pressures, 

'935 


Aiid  for  steam  of  high  pressure, 


and  upon  these  bases  his  theory  of  the  steam  engine. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Fairbaim  and  Tate, 
the  specific  volume  of  steam  is 

1650-2 

/*  =  25  -62  + 2^ -■ 

'  0-02413  +/ 

Remark. — Very  simple  expressions  for  ihe  force  of  expansion  and 
densities  of  steam  are  given  by  Waiierson  (see  "  Philosopb.  Transaclions," 
tBja  ;  also  PoggendorS's  "  Annalen."  Erglnxungsband  4,  iSs3). 


§  391. — By  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  the  specific 
volume  of  steam  can  be  calculated,  according  to  Zeuner, 
by  the  formula, 

_        1 3186400 +  40704  t  —  %-£,Zf  —  0.1272  f 


where  p  indicates  the  pressure  of  the  steam  per  square 
meter,  or  by  the  formula, 

_        I275-9+ 3-9385  t  —  0-00082051  ^  —  0-000012308  f 

when  /  indicates  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  atmospheres 
at  10335  kilogrammes  to  the  square  meter  (14-7  lbs.  per 
square  inch). 
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According  to  this  formula,  the  values  in  the  following 
table  have  been  calculated  : 

TABLE  OF  THE    SPECIFIC   VOLUME    OF   STEAM   AT   FROM   O- 1 
TO  10-9  ATMOSPHERES. 


0.O 

0.. 

0: 

03 

0-4 

o-S 

0-6 

0-7 

08 

0-9 

( 

I 

indMw. 
i6so 

5874 
448.4 
363 -6 

g:J 

233'g 
ao9-5 

i8g-7 

14556 
1509 
Bai-a 

S:? 

356'9 
3<"-7 
261 .7 
231-2 

7543 
1390 

786 
558 
428 
350 

s 

III 

9 

3 
5 

I 

3 

753-9 
537' I 
418-9 
344'3 
292-7 
S54-9 

236 'O 

l84'6 

3917 
7244 

532 '3 

410-0 

33a '3 
288-4 
351-7 

223-3 

i8a'9 

3172 

1 127 
697- r 
S08.2 
401.4 
332.5 

264 '3 

Itl 

'X 

671-9 

499' 4 
393-3 
326-9 
280-2 

sn 

197-2 
179-7 

2309 

Til 
385-4 
321-6 
276-3 
242-5 

316-2 

19s -3 

l78-( 

2037 

rx, 

470-5 

377-8 
3'6-4 
273.5 
239-6 
313-9 
193.4 
1766 

1S33 

495-1 

370-6 

336-7 

2[t-7 

191-5 
175 1 

In  this  table  the  first  vertical  column  indicates  the 
whole  atmospheres  and  the  first  horizontal  row  tenths  of 
an  atmosphere,  and  the  number  which  is  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal row  with  the  whole  and  in  the  same  vertical 
column  with  the  tenths  gives  the  specific  volume  of  steam 
corresponding  to  this  tension.  Accordingly,  the  specific 
volume  of  steam  at  1-3  atmospheres  is  =  1289,  because 
the  latter  number  is  found  at  the  intersection  of  the  hori- 
zontal line  beginning  with  i  and  the  vertical  column  under 
0-3.  Again,  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  4-2  atmospheres 
gives  428-3  cubic  feet  of  steam,  because  this  number 
stands  at  the  place  where  the  horizontal  line  beginning 
with  4  and  the  vertical  column  beginning  with  0-2  inter, 
sect  each  other. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  see  that  the  density  of  satu- 
rated steam  increases  as  the  temperature  or  the  force  of 
expansion  increases,  and  even  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  to  that  of  water.  According  to  the  precise  formula, 
the  density  of  steam  at  the  melting  point  of  zinc  would  be 
i  that  of  water,  and  at  the  red  heat  of  iron  would  equal 
that  of  water. 
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According  to  a  more  recent  determination  by  Zeuner 
(see  "  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  deutscher  Ingenieure,"  Vol 
XI.),  when  p  indicates  the  tension  in  atmospheres,  and  r 
the  absolute  temperature  beginning  with  —  273°,  then  we 
may  put  with  great  accuracy  for  saturated  and  also  for  un- 
saturated steam, 

pv  =  0-0049287  r  —  o- 18781  Vp, 
whence  the  sffecific  volume  of  steam  is 

4-0287  T—  187-81  Vp 

IX  =  1000  V  =  ^^-2 — — —' 

P 

Thus,  for  instance,  for/  =  i  atmosphere  and  r  =  373°, 

ft  =  4.9287  X  373  —  187-81  =  1838-4—  187-8  =  1650-6, 

while  the  table  gives  ^  =  1650.  If  with  the  same  pressure, 
the  temperature  r  =  500,  and  hence  the  steam  is  super- 
heated,  then 

fi  =  2464-35  —  187-81  =  2276-54. 
Furthermore,  for  saturated  steam  at  ^  =  4  atmospheres, 
and  T  =  273  +  /  =  273  +  144  =  417°  of  absolute  heat, 

■■  -  4-9287x417-  187-81  V4  _  ^^,  ^ 

fi=L =  447-4, 

4 

while  the  table  gives // =  448-4,  and  the  formula  of  Fair- 
bairn  gives 

l6SQ-2 

=437-9- 

If  the  temperature  of  steam  at  4  atmospheres  is  raised 
to  200°,  so  that  r  =  473°,  then 

^  =  tS287ii7i^li5S:5=  5,6.4, 
4 

while,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Him,  it  would  be 

H=  S22. 
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EXAMVLB  I. — VHial  quantity  of  water  is  necesiaiy  lor  the  production  or  a 
quantity  of  steam  Q  of  joo  cubic  feel  under  the  pressure  of  3  atmospheres  ? 
According  lo  the  formula  of  Faiibaim, 

hence  the  desired  quantity  of  water 


According  to  the  table, 


3.  What  quantity  of  water  corresponds  10  500  cubic  ft.  of  steam  under  the 
pressure  of  3  atmospheres  and  temperature  of  150°?  As  a  tension  of  4' 713 
atmospheres  corresponds  to  [he  latter  temperature,  this  steam  is  unsatu- 
rated, and,  therefore,  the  specific  volume  of  the  same  is  to  be  calculated 
according  to  the  formula, 


_  4-9387  T— 187-81  Vj 


Here/  =  3  and  r  =  373  +  150  =  433°,  hence 

,.  =  ^    ^'      =  613-6, 

and  the  corresponding  quantity  of  water, 

Q  =  -- — -  =0'St6  cubic  ft  =  jl-oIbB. 


CZeuner,  in  his  treatise,  /)e  la  ChaUur.  has  called  altenlion  to  the  fact  that 
when  water  is  conx'ened  into  steam  by  the  action  of  heal,  the  beat  that  be- 
comes latiKt  during  the  process  is  composed  of  Ewo  parts — one,  iriiicb  is 
employed  in  changing  the  molecular  condition  of  the  body,  the  other  being  re- 
quired to  perform  the  work  of  expansion  in  the  medium  in  which  the  steam 
is  formed.  The  manner  of  calculating  these  separate  portions  of  the  latent 
heat  of  evaporatfon  is  shown  in  the  appended  table  of  formulas.'  This  table 
gives,  in  a  concise  form,  some  of  the  most  reliable  formulas  yet  esiabllshed 
for  calculating  the  properties  of  saturated  steam,  and  the  tables  that  follow 
illustrate  the  application  of  the  formulas.    A  few  remarks  in  relation  to 
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these  tables  ind  formulas  maj  be  appropriate.  Regnauli's  experiments, 
already  referred  to,  give  relations  between  the  temperature  and  pressure  of 
saturated  steam,  between  15-6°  and  446°  Fahrenheit.  These  experiments 
also  give  the  Ulenl  and  total  heat  of  evaporation  for  different  temperatures, 
together  with  the  laws  by  which  these  quantities  vary.  Professor  Rankine 
published  a  single  fonnuta  ^contained  in  the  accompanying  table)  in  1849, 
which  expresses  the  relations  between  temperature  and  pressure,  nearly  in 
accordance  with  Regnault's  experiments.  This  formula  has  been  used  for 
making  the  computations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  experiments.  The  indirect 
'  formula  for  calculating  tbe  relation  between  the  volume  and  temperature  of 
steam  is  given  by  Professor  Rankine  In  bis  "Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine," 
this  formula  expressing  (he  results  of  Regnault's  experiments  on  the  quan. 
tlty  of  heat  in  a  given  weight  of  steam.  The  results  given  by  this  formula 
show  a  close  agreement  with  tbose  obtained  by  the  direct  experiments  of 
SiT  William  Fairbaim  and  Mr.  T.  Tate  ("  Philosophical  Transactions, '  i860, 
1S63).  Professor  Ranlcine  remark^  in  reference  to  tables  computed  by  this 
formula :  "  It  is  certain  that  whatsoever  may  prove  to  be  the  law  connecting 
ibe  density,  pressure,  and  temperature  of  steam  under  other  circumstances, 
the  densities  and  volumes  In  these  tables  cannot  err,  to  an  extent  appreciable 
in  practice,  for  steam  obtained  under  circumstances  similar  10  those  of  Reg- 
nault's experiments,  which  circumstances  are,  in  alt  important  points, 
similar  to  tbose  under  which  steam  is  obtained  In  ordinary  steam  engines" 
("Treatise  on  ihe  Steam  Engine."  1866,  p.  331).  The  formulas  for  the 
weight  and  volume  of  distilled  water  at  different  temperatures  are  taken 
from  Walt's  "Dictionary  of  Chemistry,"  vols,  iii.,  v.,  and  vi,,  and  are 
deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Kopp,  Matihiessen,  Sorby.  and  Roseiii. 
These  experiments  have  not  been  carried  beyond  a  temperature  of  412' 
Fahrenheit,  so  that  the  results  given  in  the  table  for  higher  temperatures  have 
not  been  verified.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  they  are  greatly  in  error. 
But  few  explanations  as  10  the  use  of  the  tables  will  be  required,  since  the 
»  of  the  different  columns  are  fully  detailed  In  the  tables  themselves.] 
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Th«  column  headed  "  U  "  in  the  table  o(  the  properties  of  saturated 
steam  is  userul  Tor  reducing  the  perrormance  of  diSeienl  boilers  to  a  com- 
mon siandacd — this  standard  being  that  most  generjlty  accepted  by  en- 
gineers: (he  equivaient  evapoTaiion  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water,  or,  as  il  is  (requently  called,  the  evaporation  from 
and  at  312°.  In  (he  table  il  is  assumed  that  the  temperature  of  the  feed 
water  is  31°,  and  an  auxiliary  table  is  added,  giving  corrections  lor  any  tem- 
perature of  feed  from  33°  to  113°. 


CORRECTION    FOR   TOTAL    HEAT   IN   UNITS    OF 
EVAPORATION. 
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The  following  example  will  lllusinte  ibe  ose  of  the  table.  Suppose  a 
boiler  evaporates  8-35  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  at  a  pressure  of 
So  pounds  pet  square  inch,  the- temperature  of  Ibe  feed  being  i3o°  :  wbai  is 
the  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  313°  1 

By  column  U  in  the  tabic  od  page  6,  the  proper  factor  for  the  reduction 
if  tbe  temperature  of  the  feed  is  33°,  is  1-8184  ;  and,  applying  the  ci 
from  the  table  on  page  9,  the  equivalent  evaporation  is  found  l( 


8 '35  X  (i->i84  —  0-0911)  =  g-3  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal. 


VOLUME   AND   WEIGHT   OF    DISTILLED   WATER. 
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As  the  table  showing  the  tclation  between  the  temperature  and  voluneol 
water  ii  for  pure  water,  when  water  contains  Foreign  matter  it  will  be  neces> 
sarj  to  multiply  the  tabular  coefficient  by  tbe  specific  gravity  of  the'  water. 
For  ordinary  rain,  spring,  or  river  water,  the  correction  ii  ordinarily  so  slight 
that  it  may  be  neglected  in  practice.  Below  are  given  the  specific^  gravities 
of  waters  from  different  localities,  the  tnoit  of  which  have  been  taken  from 
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Piofessor Chandler's  lecture  on  "  Water,"  published  In  the  (hirty-tirsi  annual 
report  of  the  Anierican  Inslituie : 

Atlantic  Ocean I'Oiys 

Dead  Sea i- 17^05 

Great  Salt  Lake 117 

Mississippi  River t-ooo6S 

Ctoton  (New  York  water  supply) i  00008 

RIdgewood  (Brooklyn  water  supply) 1 '000067 

Cocbiluale  (Boston  water  supply) i  -000053 

Schuylkill  (Philadelphia  water  supply) 1-00006 

Delaware  River 1  -000059 

Lake  Eric ., 1-000107 

Lake  Michigan i -000113 

Genesee  River I  000336 

Passaic  Ri^er :  -000127 

Thames,  at  London i  -UO0379 

Seine,  above  Pans .■ 1  -0001  ;i 

It  will  be  seen  from  ihcse  figures  thai,  for  moRl  cases,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
accurate  to  use  the  weights  given  in  the  table.  If  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of 
water  at  any  temperature  is  desired,  it  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
weight  of  a  gallon  of  tvaler  at  the  temperature  of  maximum  density  (S-33S9 
pounds  (or  a  U.  S.  gallon,  and  10001077  pounds  for  an  imperial  gallon)  by 
the  relative  volume  at  the  required  temperature.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  ai_  the  given  temperature, 
by  0-1335631  to  find  the  weight  o(  n  United  Stales  gallon,  and  by  0-1603413 
10  find  the  weight  of  an  imperial  gallon.  When  water  contains  foreign  mai- 
ler in  solution,  its  rate  of  expansion  by  heal  Is  not  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  distilled  water.  There  have  not  been  enough  experiments,  however, 
to  determine  the  law  of  the  variation,  and  no  great  error  will  arise  from  ihe 
assumption  that  the  expansion  is  the  same  as  given  m  the  table.] 


^  392. — Tapon  In  Oeneral. — According  to  Dalton,  the 

expansive  force  of  all  vapors  at  the  sa  m  number  of  degrees 
rbovc  or  below  the  boiling  point  is  the  same.  Hence,  by 
means  of  the  boiling  point  the  expansive  force  of  different 
vapors  can  be  calculated  from  that  of  steam.  Thus,  for 
instance,  alcohol  boils  at  ^%°  (see  §  372),  and  therefore 
alcohol  vapor  at  113°  or  at  113°  —  78°  =  35°  above  its  point 
i>f  ebullition  has  the  same  tension  as  steam  at  35°  abi>ve 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  or  at  135° — viz.,  of  3  atmos- 
pheres. 
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But  from  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Rcgnault  (see 
PoggendorEF's  "  Annaien,"  Vol.  93,  1854),  it  appears  that 
this  law  is  only  approximately  correct.  According  to 
these,  for  instance,  for  temperatures  of  from  0°  to  130°, 
the  forces  of  expansion  of  alcohol,  sulphuric  ether,  and  oil 
of  turpentine  vapors  are  as  follows: 


3  WtJ  |49»'04|fa4'g   :    . 


According  to  the  experiments  of  Rudberg,  the  force 
of  expansion  of  steam  developed  from  boiling  saline  solu- 
tions is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  temperatures  of 
their  boiling  points.  Experiments  upon  the  tension  of 
vapors  of  saline  mixtures  have  recently  been  made  by 
Wiillner  (see  Poggendorfl's  "  Annaien,"  Vol.  156). 

To  find  the  densities  of  different  vapors,  the  above- 
mentioned  procedure  of  Gay-Lussac  and  in  part  also  the 
procedure  of  Dumas  may  be  used.  The  latter  consists  in 
bringing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fluid  to  be  examined 
into  a  glass  globe,  which  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  and 
this  is  heated  in  a  bath  of  water,  oil,  chloride  of  zinc,  etc., 
until  the  discharge  of  steam  through  the  point  of  the 
globe  ceases  and  the  liquid  is  therefore  completely  vapor- 
ized, and  then  the  point  is  sealed  in  the  blow-pipe  f!ame. 
From  the  weight  G,  of  this  globe,  when  filled  with  the 
vapor  to  be  examined,  the  density  of  the  vapor  can  easily 
be  calculated  as  soon  as  the  capacity  V  of  the  globe  and 
its  weight  G  have  been  determined,  when  it  is  filled  with 
atmospheric  air.  Thus  the  required  density  of  the  steam 
at  the  instant  the  tube  is  sealed  is, 

G,-  G^V  Y 
Y,  = p , 

where  ;'  denotes  the  density  of  the  atmospheric  air  at  the 
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temperature  and  height  of  barometer  at  which  the  weigh- 
ing took  place. 

The  densities  of  some  of  the  vapors,  compared  to  that 
of  the  air  when  very  near  their  boiling  points,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Atmospheric  Air —  i  -000 

Steam —  0-6235 

Alcohol  Vapor =  1-6138 

Sulphuric  Ether  Vapor =  2  ■  5860 

Vapor  of  the  Oil  of  Turpentine  =  3-0130 
Vapor  of  Mercury =  6  ■  976. 

Moreover,  the  densities  of  vapors  are  nearly  inversely 
its  tkeir  latent  heats. 

Thus,  according  to  Brix  (see  Poggendorff's  "  Annalen," 
Vol.  55),  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  =  540,  and  of  the 
vapor  of    alcohol  =  214,  hence  the   ratio   of  these   latent 

heats  is  =  ^—  =  2  ■  52  ;  and,  according  to  Gay-Lussac,  the 

density  of  the  vapor  of  alcohol  =  1-6138,  and  that  of 
steam  is  =  0-6235,  and,  therefore,  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
densities, 

1-6138 
0-6235  " 


:  =  2-58. 


§  393. — IMatlllatlon. — When  two  communicating  ves- 
sels A  and  B,  Fig.  612,  which  contain  the  same  liquid  are 
unequally  heated,  then  the  vapors  formed  do  not  assume  a 
mean  tension,  but  one  corresponding  to  the  lower  tem- 
perature, because  the  vapor  of  the  lower  temperature  can- 
not assume  a  higher  tension  without  being  partly  con- 
densed. For  instance,  if  a  vessel  A  contains  steam  of  0° 
of  temperature,  and  a  vessel  B  communicating  with  A 
contains  steam  of  100°,  then  the  tension  of  the  vapor  in  A 
and  5  is  =  0-46  centimeter,  the  same  as  that  of  steam  at  o". 

Upon  this  is  based  the  application  of  the  condenser  to 
steam  engines  and  the  process  of  distillation.  In  distill- 
ing, the  fluid  contained  in  an  alembic  or  retort  B,  Fig.  612, 
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is   converted   into   vapor   by  means   of  heat,  in   order  to 
liberate  it  from  the  less  volatile  substances  that  may  be 


held  in  solution.  The  vapors  formed  are  intercepted  by 
the  cap-shaped  end  of  a  downward  directed  tube  A  C,  and 
there  again  condensed  by  exterior  cooling. 

The  condensed  vapor  then  flows  into  a  vessel  D.  while 
the  less  volatile  substances  remain  in  the  retort.  To 
accelerate  the  condensation  of  the  vapors,  the  tube  C 
which  conducts  them  has  a  spiral  shape  and  is  immersed 
in  a  vessel  filled  with  cold  water.  In  order  that  this  water 
shall  not  become  too  much  heated  by  the  condensing 
vapors,  it  must  be  continually  renewed,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  have  two  tubes  in  communication  with  the  cool- 
ing vessel,  of  which  the  one  continually  conveys  cold 
water  to  it  from  below,  and  the  other  removes  an  equal 
quantity  of  warm  water  from  above. 

In  this  way,  river  and  well  water  is  distilled,  in  order  to 
free  it  from  any  salts  which  may  be  held  in  solution,  such 
as,  for  instance,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  etc. 

As,  in  consequence  of  the  above  law,  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  in  the  retort  is  the  same  as  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  tube,  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  in  the  retort  must  go  on  more  actively  than  if 
the  tension  of  the  vapor  were  a  higher  one. 
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§  394-. — Ga»  and  Steam  mixture*. — If  two  gases  which 
do  not  exert  any  chemical  influence  upon  each  other  are 
enclosed  in  the  same  vessel,  they  do  not,  like  liquids,  ar- 
range  themselves  in  layers  one  upon  another,  according  to 
their  specific  gravities,  but  they  expand  themselves  equal- 
ly throughout  the  whole  space  of  ttie  vessel,  and  hence  the 
force  of  expansion  of  the  fmxture  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ten- 
sions which  each  single  gas  would  have  if  it  alone  occupied  tlu 
vessel. 

Besides  this  law  established  by  Dalton,  the  following 
also  holds  good  for  vapors:  When  a  liquid  is  brought  into  a 
space  filled  with  gas,  as  much  of  tlie  liquid  is  converted  into 
vapor  as  though  that  space  were  void. 

The    accuracy    of     both    these  Fig.  613. 

laws  can  be  confirmed  by  the  foU  b       _y^^ 

lowing  experiments :  The  glass 
tube  A  B,  Fig.  613,  communicates 
below  with  a  glass  tube  ^C,  and 
is  furnished  at  both  ends  with 
cocks  a  and  b.  If  we  open  the 
cock  a  and  close  the  cock  b,  then 
we  can  fill  the  apparatus  by 
pouring  in  mercury  from  above. 
This  being  done,  a  is  closed  and  b 
is  opened  until  so  much  mercury 
has  drained  off,  that  above  the 
mercury  remaining  in  the  tube 
A  B  2i  vacant  space  is  left.  Now 
closing  b,  we  can  read  from  the 
scale  between  the  two  tubes  the 
difference  of  level  A,  which  meas- 
ures the  pressure  of  the  outer  air. 
Now  screw  on  above  the  cock  a  a 
globe  D,  which  is  capable  of  being 
closed  by  a  cock  d,  and  which  is 
filled  with  dry  air,  and  then  open 

all  three  cocks  a,  b,  and  d,  so  that  the  air  enclosed  in  D 
can  expand  in  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  A  B.     If  when, 
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under  these  circumstances,  the  mercury  in  AB  has  sunk  a 
certain  height,  b  is  closed,  and  the  difference  of  level  A, 
is  again  read  off  between  the  mercurial  columns  A  B  and 
B  C.  The  tension  of  the  air  enclosed  in  D  and  A  will  be 
the  difference  :r  =  A,  —  A,  between  the  first  and  last  dif- 
ference of  level. 

After  this,  the  cock  a  is  closed,  and,  instead  of  the 
globe  D,  a  funnel  E,  that  can  be  closed  by  a  narrow  cock  e, 
is  screwed  on,  into  which  water  or  the  liquid  whose  vapor 
is  to  be  examined  is  poured,  and  allowed  to  drop  into  the 
tube  A  B  hy  sudden  openings  of  the  cock  e.  So  long  as 
the  vapor  formed  by  this  liquid  depresses  the  mercury 
in  A  B,  so  long  is  fresh  liquid  allowed  to  drop  in ;  but  when 
this  sinking  ceases,  then  the  air  has  become  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  vapor  of  the  introduced  liquid.  We 
now  add  mercury  through  B  until  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury in  A  B  has  reassumed  its  former  position,  and  the 
difference  of  level  //,  of  the  two  mercury  columns  is  again, 
and  for  the  third  time,  read  off.  The  tension  of  the  air 
saturated  with  vapor  and  enclosed  in  A  is  again  the  differ- 
ence y  =  k^~r-  k,  between  the  first  and  last  difference  of 
level,  and,  therefore, 

^  =  *+(/,.-/<,) 

greater  by  h,  —  A,  than  the  tension  x  of  the  dry  air.  If, 
finally,  it  is  found  that  A,  —  h,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  tension 
of  the  saturated  vapor  at  the  temperature  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  approximate  correctness  of  the  law  of  Dalton  is 
thereby  proved. 

§  395. — Hnmld  Air. — Free  air  usually  contains  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  watery  vapor,  and  the  determination  of 
this  amount  is  the  province  of  hygrometry.  If  the  air 
is  saturated  with  vapor,  then  from  the  temperature  / 
and  the  tension  p  of  the  same  its  density  y  may  be  de- 
termmed  as  follows:  By  means  of  the  temperature  i,  the 
tension  /,  of  the  vapor  in  the  air  may  be  found  by  the 
formulae  of  §  387  and  §  388,  and  then  by  subtraction  the 
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tension  pt=  P  —Pi  of  '^^y  ^^-    But,'  now,  the  density  of  the 
vapor  is 

and  that  of  dry  air  is 

-  kilogrammes.  (See  Vol.  I.,  §  393.) 


1-3  A  _  i-3(j>-A)  I 


Hence,  the  density  of  the  air  when  saturated  with  vapor  is 

r  =  y.*y,=  .iff,  (/  -  A  +  it.)  =  -,-^  (/>  -  if.). 


^i'^;('-*|')''"°i5'"™"'"' 


where  the  tension  /  is  given  in  atmospheres. 

If,  as  is  usual,  the  air  is  not  saturated  with  vapor,  the 
degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  must  also  be  inserted  in 
the  formula.  By  this  we  understand  the  relation  0  be- 
tween the  real  quantity  of  vapor  in  the  air  to  that  quantity 
of  vapor  which  the  air  contains  when  in  the  saturated 
state.  Consequently,  if  y,  is  the  density  of  saturated  va- 
por, then  the  density  of  the  unsaturated  vapor  can  be  put 
^■^y,.  Assuming  this,  we  have,  then,  for  the  density  of 
humid  air  at  the  degree  of  humidity  tf>  and  the  tension  /, 

y-y     +y     -    fr  ,  -LIJA  +  '  '  3  (^  "  ^^  A) 


■i+&tV    ^  p  J 


put 
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.  ^  ■■3/'  ^  '3/ 

■■3/ 

In  the  mean,   the  degree  of  humidity  of  free    air  is 
l6  =  i ;  assuming  the  temperature  of  the  same  at  /  =  io°, 

and  putting  —^  =  o-oi3,  we  obtain 

.    .    A  II        1        O0I2 

f0^^  =  |xix  -^^  =  0.00023: 
consequently, 

<S  +  i  ^—^  =  0-00367 +  0-00023  =  0-0039; 

for  which  we  can  put  0-004,  so  that  the  density  of  the  free 
air  in  the  mean  condition  of  humidity  is  more  simply 


tilogra 


'       1+0-004 

If  ^  is  given  in  kilogrammes  per  square  centimeter,  we 
have 

0-7821  >> 

y  =  _ !-   kilogrammes  ; 

'        1+0-004/        ^ 

and  if/  is  given  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  then  the  den- 
sity or  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  humid  air  is  to  be  put 

y  =  Hl°23i34^Ibs.    (See  Vol.  I.,  §393.) 

'^  I  +0-004  '  '  S  3V3/ 

§  396. — Hygrometers. — To  measure  the  degree  of  hu- 
midity of  the  air,  various  instruments  called  hygrometers 
are  employed.  These  are  either  chemical  or  absorption  or 
condensing  hygrometers. 
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If  we  allow  the  air,  the  degree  of  humidity  of  which  is  to 
.  be  ascertained,  to  flow  through  a  tube  which  contains  a  sub- 
stance  for  which  the  vapor  of  water  has  a  great  affinity — as, 
for  instance,  chloride  of  calcium— this  substance  will  absorb 
the  watery  vapor  contained  in  the  air,  and  the  air  emerges 
perfectly  drj'.  if  we  weigh  the  absorbing  body  before  and 
after  its  use,  the  difference  of  the  weights  will  indicate  the 
weight  of  the  imbibed  water,  and  if  this  is  divided  by  the 
volume  of  the  air  conducted  through  the  tube,  we  obtain 
the  quantity  of  water  per  unit  of  space  expressed  in 
weight.  An  aspirator — i.e.,  a  discharge  reservoir  closed 
above — serves  for  the  production  of  the  current  of  air.  If  a 
tube  loosely  filled  with  calcic  chloride  is  allowed  to  discharge 
into  the  aspirator  which  is  filled  with  water,  just  so  much 
air  will  flow  through  the  tube  into  the  aspirator  as  is  nec- 
essary to  completely  fill  the  space  which  the  water,  in 
flowing  out,  leaves  behind. 

More  simple,  but  far  less  satisfactory,  are  the  absorp- 
tion hygrometers,  which  are  based  upon  the  property  that 
certain  organic  substances  have  of  expanding  when  wet 
and  contracting  when  dry.  To  this  class  belongs  especially 
the  hair  hygrometer  of  Saussure.  The  hair  employed  is 
cleansed  of  its.oil  and  fastened  at  one  end,  while  the  other 
is  wound  around  a  guide  roller  which  is  provided  with  a 
pointer  and  with  opposing  weights,  so  that  the  roller  with 
the  pointer  ■  moves  from  side  to  side  according  as  the  hair 
elongates  or  contracts — /.  e.,  as  the  degree  of  humidity  of 
the  air  is  greater  or  less. 

By  means  of  the  condensing  hygrometer,  the  humidity 
of.  the  air  is  determined  by  gradually  cooling  a  body  and 
observing  at  what  temperature  the  vapor  of  the  air  con- 
denses on  the  body  as  dew.  As  with  the  appearance  of 
the  dew  the  condition  of  saturation  is  attained,  we  can  cal- 
culate, from  the  temperature  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the 
known  formulas  (see  §  387  and  §  388),  the  corresponding 
force  of  expansion  as  well  as  the  density  of  the  watery  va- 
por in  the  air,  and  upon  now  comparing  this  with  the  ten- 
sion which  corresponds  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
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saturated  condition,  we  can  obtain  the  degree  of  humidity 
of  the  air  itself.  If,  for  instance,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  were  t  =  20°,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  the 
body  on  which  the  condensation  of  the  water  took  place 
were  /,  =  5°,  then,  as  there  corresponds  to  the  temperature 
/  =  20°  the  force  of  expansion  p  =  i  -7391  centimeters,  and 
to  the  temperature /,  =  5°  the  force  of  expansion/,  =  0-6534 
centimeters,  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  would  be 
0^6534, 
1-739' 

In  Daniell's  hygrometer,  A  B  CD,  Fig.  614.  the  body  A 
on  which  the  vapor  of  the  air  condenses  consists  of  a  glass 
bulb  A,  covered  with,  lustrous  gold  or  platinum,  which  is 
two    thirds    filled    with    sulphuric 
Fio.  614.  ether  and,  contains   the   bulb  of  a 

thermometer,  by  means  of  which 
the  temperature  at  the  moment  of 
dew  formation  can  be  read  oS. 
This  bulb  is  connected,  by  means 
^  of   a   bent  tube   C  B,  with  another 

glass  bulb  Z>,and  the  whole  appara- 
tus is  exhausted  of  air.  To  accom- 
plish the  necessary  refrigeration  of 
the  first  globe,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  allow  sulphuric  ether  to  drop  on 
the  cloth-covered  globe  D.  The 
evaporation  of  this  ether  produces 
cold  in  D,  whereon  a  diminution  of 
tension  of  the  ethereal  vapor  in  the 
whole  apparatus  occurs,  and  there  is  not  only  the  conden- 
sation of  this  vapor  in  D,  but  also  new  vapor  rises  in  A  and 
the  bulb  A  is  cooled. 

In  the  main,  the  hygrometer  of  Regnault  as  also  the  psy- 
chrometer  of  August  arc  based  upon  the  same  principle. 

§  397. — Heailns  Power. — The  heat  which  is  necessary 
to  change  water  into  steam  is  generally  gained  by  the  com- 
bustion of  bodies  (Fr.  combustion ;    Ger.  Verbrennung). 
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Combustion  consists  in  the  rapid  union  of  the  fuel  (Fr, 
combustible ;  Ger.  Brennstoff)  with  oxygen.  Carbonaceous 
hodies  are  chiefly  used  as  fuel,  but  the  oxygen  is  supplied 
by  the  atmospheric  air,  which,  in  its  usual  condition,  con- 
tains about  23  per  cent.  The  heating  power  (Fr.  puissance 
calorifique;  Ger.  Erwarmungskraft)  or  the  amount  of  heat 
which  is  evolved  by  this  union  differs  greatly  with  differ- 
ent combustibles.  For  instance,  it  is  greater  with  hydro- 
gen gas  than  with  carbon,  and  greater  with  carbon  than 
with  wood,  etc,  Rumford,  Lavoisier,  and  Laplace,  as  also 
Despretz,  and  especially  Dulong,  have  made  experiments 
upon  the  heating  power  of  different  substances,  measuring 
it  by  the  heat  imparted  to  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  by 
the  combustion  of  a  given  quantity  of  the  fuel.  In  this  wa)-, 
Dulong  found  that  i  gramme  of  hydrogen  by  its  combustion 
can  heat  34600  grammes  of  water  one  degree,  and  requires 
to  burn  it  432  grammes' of  oxygeij,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  gramme  of  carbon  raises  only  7290  grammes  of 
water  one  degree,  and  requires  2-73  grammes  of  oxygen, 
and  one  gramme  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  only  raises  2490 
grammes  of  water  one  degree,  and  requires  4-36  grammes 
of  oxygen.  According  to  §373,  the  heating  power  of  hy- 
drogen gas  is  consequently  =  34600,  that  of  carbon  =  7290, 
and  that  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  =  2490  heat-units  (calories). 
As  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  necessary  for  combustion, 
this  can  also  be  directly  calculated  from  the  products  of 
combustion.  By  the  complete  combustion  of  coal,  the  prod- 
uct is  carbonic  acid  (Fr.  acide  carbonique ;  Ger.  Kohlen- 
sSure),  and  this  consists  of  27-36  parts  of  carbon  and  72-64 
parts  of  oxygen ;  hence,  1  gramme  of  carbon  requires  for 
72-64  ^  ,  2-65 

Its  combustion  .  ■■  >  =  2-65  grammes  01  oxygen,  or  — — 

=  11-52  grammes  of  atmospheric  air,  since,  by  weight,  the 
latter  contains  23  parts  of  oxygen  to  77  parts  of  nitrogen. 


§398.— Heal  of  CoinbaaUnii. —  More  recent  experi- 
ments upon  the  heat  of  combustion  have  been  instituted 
by  Andrews  (Poggendorfif's  "  Annalen,"  Vol.  75),  as  also 
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by  Favre  and  Silbermann  ("  Annales  de  chim.  et  de  phjs.," 
S6r.  III.,  Tome  34)- 

The  calorimeter  which  the  latter  experimenters  em- 
ployed consisted  chiefly  of  a  metallic  combustion  chamber 
of  about  five  centimeters  width  and  ten  centimeters  height, 
which  was  dipped  into  a  vessel  filled  with  water  and  was 
exteriorly  in  connection  with  three  tubes,  whereby  the 
oxygen  necessary  for  the  combustion  and  the  gas  to  be 
burned  were  conveyed  to  the  chamber,  and  the  gaseous 
products  of  combustion  were  removed.  To  communicate 
completely  the  heat  of  the  latter  to  the  water,  the  third  or 
drain  pipe  had  a  great  length  and  was  wound  spirally 
about  the  combustion  chamber.  If,  instead  of  a  gas,  a 
solid  or  fluid  body  was  to  be  burned,  it  had,  of  course,  to 
be  brought  into  the  chamber  before  the  experiment,  and 
the  second  or  gas-conveying  tube  is,  of  course,  closed.  To 
observe  the  process  of  combustion  from  without,  another 
additional  tube,  closed  by  a  strong  plate  of  glass,  was 
applied  to  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  and  above  it  an 
inclined  mirror  was  placed.  Further,  the  cooling  vessel 
was  surrounded  by  a  jacket,  and,  with  this,  was  set  in  still 
another  vessel  filled  with  water  so  that  no  heat  could  be 
absorbed  from  without,  and,  finally,  to  diffuse  the  heat 
throughout  the  cooling  water  as  equably  as  possible,  this 
water  was  set  in  motion  by  an  agitator  consisting  of  two 
sheet-iron  rings.  From  the  weight  of  the  cooling  water  Q 
and  the  observed  increase  of  heat  t  of  the  same  in  conse- 
quence of  the  combustion,  the  corresponding  quantity  of 
heat  IV  ~  Q  t  (see  §  373)  could  be  calculated. 

In  this  manner  was  found  for  the  combustion  of  ine 
kilogramme  (2-20  lbs.)  of 

Charcoal 8080  heat-units, 

Graphite , 7797         " 

Carbonic  Oxide  Gas 2403         " 

Hydrogen  Gas 344^2         *' 

etc. 

According  to  these  experiments,  the  heat  of  combus- 
tion  or  the  heating  power  of  coal  or  pure  carbon  is  greater 
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than  as  given  by  Dulong  and  others.  But,  according  to 
Favre  and  Silbermann,  the  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
usually  the  coal  is  not  completely  burnt  and  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  but  partly  also  into  carbonic  oxide  gas. 
These  experimenters  have,  accordingly,  determined  the 
amount  of  the  latter  gas  separately,  and  added  the  heat 
which  is  given  off  by  its  combustion  in  order  to  obtain  the 
whole  of  the  heat  of  combustion. 

While  carbonic  acid  gas  consists  by  weight  of  27-27 
parts  of  carbon  and  72  ■  73  parts  of  oxygen,  carbonic  oxide 
gas  consists  by  weight  of  42-86  parts  of  carbon  and  57- 14 
of  o.\ygen,  and,  consequently,  for  the  combustion  of  one 
gramme  of  coal  to  carbonic  oxide  gas  there  is  necessary 

only  ^^"11=  '-333  grammes  of  oxygen,  or  ~^-^  =  5-8 
e^rammes  of  air — i.e.,  only  half  as  much  atmospheric  air 
as  for  the  combustion  to  carbonic  acid.  Therefore,  the 
carbonic  oxide  gas  is  formed  in  greater  quantity  when 
there  is  a  lack  of  a  current  of  air  or  of  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  necessary  for  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

As,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Favre  and  Silber- 
mann, the  conversion  of  one  kilogramme  of  carbon  into 
carbonic  acid  gas  gives  8080  heat-units,  but,  on  the  other 
iiand,  that  of  one  kilogramme  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  into 
carbonic  acid  gives  2403  heat-units,  and  as  carbonic  oxide 
gas  contains  42-86  per  cent  of  carbon,  therefore  the  con- 
version of  one  kilogramme  of  carbon  from  carbonic  oxide 

-,    2403    . 
0-4286 

units,  and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  de- 
veloped by  the  conversion  of  the  carbon  into  carbonic 
oxide  gas  is  8080  —  5607  =  2473  heat-units,  or  about  -^  of 
that  quantity  of  heat  (8080  heat-units)  which  is  produced 
by  the  complete  combustion  to  carbonic  acid  gas- 

The  quantities  of  heat  which  are  developed  by  the 
combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons  can  be  easily  calculated 
from  the  quantities  of  heat  of  their  constituents.  Marsh 
gas  (fire-damp)  consists  by  weight  of  25  per  cent  of  hydro- 
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gen  and  75  per  cent  of  carbon,  and,  consequently,  gives  by 
its  combustion 

i  X  34462  +  J  X  8080  =  861 5  •  5  +  6060  =  14675  ■  5  heat-units, 
but  defiant  gas  consists  of  4  hydrogen  and  ^  oxygen,  and 
by  its  combustion  furnishes,  therefore,  only 

I  X  34462  +  ^  X  8080  =  4923  +  6926  =1  1 1 849  heat-units. 

Remark. — In  regard  10  ihe  development  of  beat  from  other  chemical 
combinations,  as  well  as  upon  sources  of  heat  in  general,  see  Mallei's 
'■  Phjsilt,"  Vol.  II..  as  also  Wuhloor's  "  Experimentalpbysik,"  Vol,  II. 


§  399. — Contbaallble*.— The  materials  of  combustion 
which, are  used  for  the  production  of  heat  are  particularly 
pit  coal,  brown  coal,  turf,  wood,  and  coke.  These  are  com- 
binations of  carbon  (C),  hydrogen  {//),  and  oxygen  (O),  at 
times  containing  also  some  nitrogen  (AQ,  and  most  always 
various  quantities  of  inorganic  constituents  which,  after 
the  combustion,  remain  behind  as  ashes.  Besides  this, 
they  also  contain  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  free  or  hy- 
groscopic water,  which  assumes  the  form  of  vapor  during 
the  combustion,  and  thus  absorbs  a  certain  quantity  of  heat, 
whereby  the  heating  power  of  the  fuel  is  considerably  de- 
creased. Therefore,  the  fuel  should  be  dried  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  before  it  is  employed.  Newly  hewn  wood  con- 
tains from  35  to  50  per  cent  of  water,  and  thoroughly  dry 
wood  still  contains  20  to  25  per  cent.  As  one  pound  of 
water  requires  about  640  heat-units  to  transform  it  into 
steam,  and  one  pound  of  thoroughly  dried  wood  develops 
by  its  combustion  3600  heat-units,  then  one  pound  of  wood 
with  25  per  cent  of  water  will  by  its  combustion  only  fur- 
nish 3600x0-75  =  2700  heat-units,  and,  moreover,  will 
give  off  640  X  0-25  =  160  heat-units  to  the  water  for  its 
conversion  into  "steam,  so  that,  consequently,  only  2700  — 
160  =  2540  heat-units  can  be  utilized. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  0  found  in  fuels  by  chemical 

analysis  is  combined  with  a  portion  //,  =  -5-  of  the  hydro- 
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gen  H  to  form  water ;  consequently,  only  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen 

is  available  for  combustion,  and  develops  the  quantity  oi 
heat 

w  =  34462  {h  -  2.J. 

Adding  to  this  the  quantity  of  heat, 

■    W^  —  8080  C, 

which  proceeds  from  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  C,  we 
obtain  the  whole  theoretical  heating  power  of  a  combus- 
tible 

JV=W,+  W,=  34462  (^  _  ^)  +  8080  C. 

Anthracite  is  that  material  of  combustion  most  rich  in 
carbon.  In  the  mean,  it  consists  of  91  per  cent  of  carbon, 
3  per  cent  of  hydrogen,  3  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  3  per 
cent  of  ash,  and  hence  the  theoretical  heating  power  is 

W=  34462  X  (0-03  —  i  X  o-03)  +  8o8o  X  0-91 

=  905  +  73S3  =  8258  heat-units. 

Pit  coal  (Fr.  houille;  Ger.  Steinkohle)  consists  in  the 
mean  of  80  per  cent  of  carbon,  5  per  cent  of  hydrogen,  10 
per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  5  per  cent  of  ash  ;  consequently, 
its  theoretical  heating  power  is 

W=  34462  X  (0-05  —  J  X  o- 0  +  8080  X  o-8o 

=  1292  +  6464  =  7756  heat-units. 

Brown  coal  (Fr.  lignite;  Ger.  Braunkohle),  on  the 
other  hand,  contains  in  the  mean  only  60  per  cent  of  car- 
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bon,  5  per  cent  of  hydrogen,  25  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and 
ID  per  cent  of  ash.  The  theoretical  heating  power  of  this 
fuel  is,  therefore, 

W  =  34462  X  (0-05  —J  X  o-2s)  +  8o8o  X  o-6o 

=  646+4848  =  5494  heat-units. 

Peat  (Fr.  tourbe ;  Ger.  Torf)  contains  in  the  mean  52 
per  cent  of  carbon,  5  per  cent  of  hydrogen,  33  per  cent  of 
oxygen,  and  10  per  cent  of  ash.  The  theoretical  heating 
power  is.  therefore, 

tF=  34462  x(o-o5  —  i  X  o-33)  +  8o8oxo-S2 

=301  +4202  =  4503  heat-units. 

As  to  wood,  this  consists,  on  the  average,  of  49  per  cent 
of  carbon,  6  per  cent  of  hydrogen,  44  per  cent  of  oxygen, 
and  I  per  cent  of  ash,  so  that  the  theoretical  heating  power 
is 
W=  34462  X  (o-o6  —  I-  X  0-44)  +  8080  X  0-49  =  172  +  3959 

=  4131  heat-units. 

By  carbonization  (Fr.  carbonisation;  Ger.  Verkoh- 
lung)  of  the  material,  not  only  is  the  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen removed,  but  a  part  of  the  carbon  is  also  lost,  as  there 
takes  place  a  simultaneous  union  of  the  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  oxygen,  which  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas.  For  this 
reason,  one  pound  of  air-dried  wood  with  20  per  cent 
hygroscopic  water  and  40  per  cent  of  carbon  will  only 
give  from  o-i8  to  0-25  pounds  of  charcoal  (Fr.  charbon 
de  bois  ;  Ger.  Holzkohle),  and,  in  like  manner,  one  pound 
of  pit  coal  will  give  only  from  0'4S  to  0-6  pounds  of  coke. 
Yet  neither  charcoal  nor  coke  are  pure  carbon,  but  both 
still  contain,  beside  the  solid  constituents  giving  ashes,  some 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  their  theoretical  heating  power 
is  therefore  from  7000  to  7500  heat-units. 

Accordingly,  the  employment  of  decarbonized  sub- 
stances  is  connected  with  a  great  loss  of  heat,  and  only 
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where  the  prcxiuction  of  intense  heat  is  required,  or 
for  the  removal  of  certain  volatile  constituents — as,  for 
instance,  sulphur^s  their  use  permissible.  The  quantity 
of  heat  capable  of  being  ufiliscd,  or  that  which  is  obtained 
from  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  furnaces,  is  always  much 
less  than  the  above  indicated  theoretical  quantity,  because 
a  complete  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  never  takes  place, 
because  the  products  of  combustion  carry  away  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  heating  power,  and  because  heat 
is  also  lost  by  waste  and  conducted  away  by  the  walls  of 
the  furnace.  From  numerous  experiments,  especially  from 
the  very  thorough  ones  instituted  by  Dr.  W.  Brix  (see  his 
researches  upon  the  heating  power  of  the  most  important 
combustibles),  it  follows  that  the  mean  effective  heating 
power  of  most  furnaces  is  about  two  thirds  of  the  theoreti- 
cal heating  power  of  the  fuel. 


§  400. — Combuitton. — The  quantity  ot  air  necessary 
for  the  complete  combustion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel, 
as  also  the  amount  of  gas  generated  which  must  be  dis- 
charged by  the  chimney,  can  be  ascertained  as  follows: 

The  quantity  of  carbon  C  of  the  fuel  requires  for  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  the  amount  of  oxygen, 

0,-\C  =  2-(>T  C, 

and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  formed  is 

C+0,  =  -if  C=3.67C. 

Further,  the  conversion  of  the  quantity  of  free  hydrogen 

O 
H  —  'o   to  water  requires  an  amount  of  oxygen, 

0,  =  %[h  -^)=ZH-0, 
and  gives  the  quantity  of  water. 
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Hence  the  whole  amount  of  oxygen  required  is 
O  =  O,^  0,=:  2-67  C  -^%  H  -  O, 
and,  therefore,  the  necessary  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  is 

L  = ^7^3-] =  11-56  C+34-63^- 4-33  a 

or  in  cubic  meters,  if  C,  H  and  O  are  expressed  in  kilo- 
grammes, and  it  is  assumed  that  at  a  mean  temperature  of 
10°  and  0-76  meters  height  of  barometer,  i  cubic  meter  of 
air  weighs  7  =  1-25  kilogrammes, 

\  L  =9-25  C  +  27-70  H  ~  1-^6  O  cubic  meters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  quantity  of  air  for  one 
pound  of  fuel  is 

2  ■  2046  *■ 

=  148-1  C  +  443S  H  —  SS-4  C  cubic  ft. 

According  to  the  above,  for  instance,  for  one  pound  of 
pit  coal,  (T  =  o- 80,  H  =  0-05,  and  O  =  o-io  pounds,  and 
hence  the  amount  of  atmospheric  air  necessary  is 

V  =  148-1  xo-8  +  443-5  xo-05  —  55 •4x0- 10 

=  118-5  + 22-2  —  5-s  =  135-2  cubic  ft. 

To  obtain  a  rapid  and  complete  combustion,  it  is 
necessary  to  convey  a  double  quantity  of  air  to  the  fur- 
nace. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  removed  by  the  chim- 
ney, this  consists  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmospheric  air 
used,  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  by  the  combustion, 
and  also  of  the  vapor  of  water  formed  at  the  same  time. 
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The  quantity  of  nitrogen  resulting  from  decomposition 
of  the  atmospheric  air  is  by  weight, 

=  8-88  C+  26-63  ^^  —  3'33  O  kilogrammes, 

or  as  the  density  of  nitrogen  gas  at   10°,  and   the  mean 
height  of  barometer  0-76  meters  is 

=  I  -25  X  0-9713  =  I -2141  kilogrammes, 

(2,  .=  (8-88  C  +  26-63//  — 3.33  O)-^  1-2141 

=  7'3i5  C  +  2i-g3  H  —  2-74  O  cubic  meters, 

and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  gas  per  pound 
of  fuel  is 

<2,  =  117-1  C+351-I  /r  —  43-8  <?  cubic  ft. 

Further,  since  the  density  of  carbonic  acid  gas  amounts 
to 

y  =  1-25  y.  1-529=  1-911  grammes, 

the  quantity  of  this  gas  resulting  from    1   kilogramme  of 
fuel  is 

=  — —  =  1-919  f  cubic  meters; 
1-911  ^^ 

hence,  this  quantity  per  pound  of  fuel, 

(3,  =  16-01  X  1-919  C  =  30-7  Ccubic  ft. 

Finally,  from  the  hydrogen  H  proceeds  the  quantity  of 
water  9  If,  which,  as  one  cubic  meter  of  steam  weighs 
5  X  1*25  grammes  =  0-78125  kilogrammes,  gives  for  the 
quantity  of  steam, 

— ^"-j—-  =  11-52//  cubic  meters. 
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SO  that,  per  pound  oi  fuel,  the  steam  furnishes 

Q,  =  i6-oi  X  11-52  //  =  184-4 //cubic  ^t. 

Therefore,  the  volume  of  gas   furnished   by   complete 
combustion  is 

G  =  G. +  G, +  (2.  =  117-1  (7+351-1  //■- 43-8  t?+ 30-7  C 

+  184-4  M  =  147-8  £7+  535-5  //^—  43-8  (3  cubic  ft. 

The  weight  of  this  mixture  is  the  weight  G  of  the  fuel 
plus  the  weight  of  the  supplied  air, 

L=  11-56  C  +  34-63 //- 4-33  O; 

consequently,  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  .the  same  is 

_  11-56  C+34-63.g— 4-33  t? 
''-  147.8  C+ 535-5^- 43-8  f?' 

For  instance,  for  C  =  o-9,  1/  =0-05,  and  C  =  0'io,  as 
above, 

Q=  147-8x0- 8 +  535 -5  X  0-05  —  43-8xo-lo=  140-6 

cubic  ft.,  and  weighs 

G  =  11-56X  0-8  +  34-63  X0-05  —  4-33  X  0'io=  10-54  Ibs-. 

so  that  the  density  of  this  mass  of  gas  is 

'0'S4  , ,. 

''=i^H:6=°-°74961bs-. 

while  the  density  of  the  atmospheric  air  is 

5-13 
If  we  supply  double  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  neces. 
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sary  for  a  slow  combustion,  then  the  quantity  of  the  mass 
of  gas  to  be  removed  by  the  chimney  is  still  greater  by 

V  =  148-1  C+443-S  /^_  55.40  0\ 
consequently, 

Q  =  295-9  C  +  9790//'  — 99-2  0  cubic  ft. 
and  the  density  of  the  gaseous  mixture  is 

23-12  tr+ 69-26 /f—  8-66  0 
'^~   295-9(;+979A'— 99-20 
These  values  for  Q  and  y  refer  only  to  the  mean  tem- 
perature (10°)  of  the  admitted  air ;  but  as  the  temperature  / 
of  the  gases  of  combustion  that  are  carried  off  is  higher, 
we  have  to  put  the  volume 

Usually  we  assume  t  ~  300°.  and,  therefore,  obtain  the 
quantity  of  gas, 

2-10I     ^  -, 

=  T-   Q  =  2-027  Q, 

I  -0367  ^  '  **' 

and  its  density, 

V 

2-027        t^j'*- /^ 

Accordingly,  for  one  pound  of  pit  coal,  if  we  assume 
t  =  10°,  there  is,  therefore, 

Q=  295-9  X  0-8+979-0x0-05  —99-2  xo- 10=  275 -75  cub.  ft. 
and 

>08 

S-7S  ' 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  put  /  =  300°, 

Q  =  2-027  X  275-75  =  558-9  cubic  ft., 
and 

y  =  0-4934  x  0-07644  =  0-03771  lbs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  theoretical  heating  power 
of  the  best  fuels,  as  well  as  the  quantities  of  air  necessary, 
for  their  combustion,  and  the  quantities  of  gas  generated  : 
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ColdlirfOT      ceedini 


Thoroughlj  dried  wood 3600 

Air-dried  wood  with  zo  per  cent  of  water  3800 

Charcoal 7000 

Thoroughly  dried  peat 4B00 

Peat  with  so  per  cent  of  water  3600 

Peat  coal 5S00 

Average  pit  coai 7500 

Colce  with  15  per  cent  of  ash 

Pure  coke 


I       5» 


Example. — How  much  air-dried  wood  is  necessarj  to  heal  30  cubic  ft.  of 
water  from  10°  of  temperature  to  70°  ?  He  quantity  of  heat  necessary  is,  if 
the  cubic  foot  of  water  is  assumed  to  weigh  63- s  lbs., 

63-5  X  30  X  (70  —  10)  =  18187;  X  60  =  113500  heat-unfia  or  calories. 
Bnt  one  pound  of  air-dried  wood  furnishes  by  its  combustion   3800  cal., 
hence  for  the  required  heating, 

.L£^=4„.,Blb.., 
aSoo 

or  about  one  cubic  foot  of  wood  is  necessary.    Moreover,  the  amount  of  air 
necessary  for  this  combustion  is 

=  62  X  40'i8  =  339s  cubic  ft., 
and  the  produced  amount  of  gas  at  the  temperature  of  250°^ 
=  (1  +  000367  X  350)  X  93  X  40- 18=  I  9175  X  93  X  40r8  =  7165  cubic  n. 

§  4-01. — ^aamlly  ofFaeL — The  quantity  of  fuel  which' 
is  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  certain  amount  of 
steam  can  also  be  easily  calculated.  We  have  indicated' 
above  (§  380)  that  the  total  heat  of  steam  of  the  tempera, 
ture  t°  is  (according  to  Regnault), 
W  =  606-5+0-305  (, 
and,  therefore,  we  can  put  the  amount  of  heat  which  is 
.  necessary  to  convert  one  pound  of  water  of  the  tempera- 
ture i,  into  steam  of  the  temperature  /, 

W  =  606-5+0-305  i  ~  i,  calories. 
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or  more  precisely,  as  the  temperature  /,  of  the  water  corre- 
liponds  to  the  amount  of  heat, 

W^  =  /,  +  0-00002  t^    )- 0-0000003  /,', 

W  =  606-5  +  0-305  t  —  (1  +0-00002  /, +  0-0000003  O  '■  cal. 

Previous  to  the  experiments  of  Regnault,  the  amount 
of  heat  of  the  steam  was  calculated  either  by  means  of 
a  hypothetical  formula  of  Watt  or  by  means  of  another 
one  of  Southern.  According  to  Watt,  Sharp,  C16ment- 
D^sormes,  and  chiefly  according  to  the  more  recent  obser- 
vations of  Pambour,  the  total  heat  of  steam  is  the  same  at 
all  temperatures ;  hence  if  the  latent  heat  diminishes,  the 
sensible  heat  becomes  greater.  Assuming  that  for  the 
formation  of  steam  of  100°,  a  quantity  of  heat  of  540  cai. 
is  required,  then  we  have  the  amount  of  heat  which  is 
necessary  to  convert  water  of  the  temperature  t°  into 
steam  of  any  temperature  simply, 


W  =  540  +  100  - 


=  640- 


According  to  Southern,  Poncelet,  and  others,  the  latent 
heat  of  steam  would  be  constant  {540  cal.),  the  total  heat 
would  hence  increase  with  the  temperature,  and  therefore 
the  amount  of  heat  would  be 

W  =  540  +  ^  — /,. 

Assuming  the  temperature  of  the  water  as  =  o,  and 
putting  that  of  the  steam  /  =  100,  125,  1  go  degrees,  etc.,  the 
following  comparison  can  be  made  : 


TU.P.IIATIHB 

oj  ins  Stbah, 

So° 

75° 

00 

125°    I   150° 

17S°      aoo° 

Quanlity 
ncrording  to 

(  Wnl( 

\  Somhern. . . . 
(  Regnaull.... 

590 
6II-7 

640 

615 
Gag -4 

640 
637 

640     1   640 
665         690 

644-6J  65..2 

640       640 

715     :  740 
659-9    667-5 
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From  this  we  see  that  at-  temperatures  of  from  100  to 
1 50  degrees,  such  as  most  frequently  occur  in  steam  en- 
gines, the  law  of  Watt  does  not  deviate  considerably  from 
the  formula  of  Regnault,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rule  of  Southern  leads  to  marked  deviations  at  tempera- 
tures of  over  120°. 

If,  according  to  Regnault,  we  put 

W  =  606-5  +  0-305/  — /„ 

we  have  for  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  necessary  for  tfie 
conversion  of  the  quantity  of  water  Qy  pounds  into  steam, 

W  =  (606  ■  5  +  o  ■  305  i  —  t,)Qy  calories. 

Adopting  mean  values  for  t  and  /,,  putting  l  =  125  and 
/,  =  15°,  we  obtain 

W  =  630  calories. 

If  we  use  pure  carbon  for  combustion,  and  suppose  that 
f  of  the  heat  developed  thereby  produces  effect,  then  we 
can  put  the  quantity  of  heat  obtained  by  one  pound  of. 
coal, 

=  t  ^  7050  =  4700  calories, 

and  as.  according  to  the  previously  mentioned  rule,  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  is  required  to  convert  i  pound  of 
water  of  the  temperature  of  15°  into  steam  amounts  to 
630  cal.,  we  can  quite  accurately  assume  that  every  pound 

of  carbon  furnishes  by  its  combustion  ^ —  =  7J  pounds  of 

steam,  or  that  i  pound  of  steam  requires  for  its  produc- 
tion ^  =  0-133  pounds  of  carbon.  Experimentally,  i 
pound  of  pit  coal  gives  from  5  to  7  pounds  of  steam,  i 
pound  of  coke  from  4^  to  5-8  pounds,  1  pound  charcoal  6 
pounds,  r  pound  of  wood  from  2-5  to  2-7  pounds  of  steam. 
(See  "  Guide  du  chauffeur,  par  Grouvelle  et  Jnuncz.") 

For  the  pit  coal  used  for  the  production  of  steam,  the 
following  mean  values  can  be  used  : 
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Prr  Coal. 

Weifhl  ar  raw 
Pit  Co.1  p.r 
Cubic  Fan. 

of  A>h. 

Efftclivs  V.po.iiinB 

Slctm  peTpound' 
of  «»&»]. 

North  America 

England 

Prussia 

Saxony 

51-17  lbs. 
SB'S 
49-5 
Sa-I 

i'39 
3.37 
300 
10.83 

103 

ass 

9-»  Iba. 
86 

9.1 
90 

Example. — What  quanlity  of  pil  coal  does  a  sieam  engine  which  con- 
sumes per  minute  500  cubic  feet  of  steam  of  Ihiee  atmospheres  require 
hourly,  if  (he  feed  maler  has  a  temperature  of  30°  ? 

According  to  Table  II.,  §  3S8,  ihe  tension  of  three  atmospheres  corresponds 
to  the  temperature  /  =  133-9°,  ^"''-  according  to  the  table  in  g  391,  500  cubic 
feel  of  Eieam  at  three  atmospheres  tension  require 


J?2.  . 


,    500 


*-5  ■=  S3'30  pounds  of  water. 


and  this  requires,  according  to  the  above  formula,  the  quantity  of  heat, 

W~{<xf,%  +o-30it~/,)Qy,  =(606-5  +  0-305  X  134-30)  x  53-20 
=  (6o6-5  +  4I-2  — 30)  X  53-20  =  617-5  X  53-20=  33851  cal. 

Assuming  that  one  pound  of  pit  coal  furnishes  4000  cal.  of  effective  beat, 
ve  obtain  for  the  necessary  quanlily  of  coal  per  minute. 


4000        4000 
hence,  hourly,  60  A'  =  493  pounds. 


Final  Remark.— Besides  the  works  on  Physics  of  Mtlller,  Ganot.  Wull- 
ncr,  and  othe.s,  the  following  papers  treat  the  subject  of  heal  and  fuel: 
"Traii«de  la  chaleur  consid.  dans  les  applications,  par  £,  P6clel,  III.  tdi- 
t ion,"  Paris,  iS6a  ;  the  "  Wttrmemesskunsl  und  dcren  Anwendung,"  by  C. 
Schinz,  StuKgart,  iSjS  ;  "UntErsuchungen  iiber  die  Heilkrad  der  wichtigeren 
BrennstofTe  im  preusaischen  Staate."  by  P.  W.  Brix,  Berlin,  1853  ;  "  A  Re- 
port  to  the  Njvy  Department  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  American 
Coals,  eic,"  Philadelphia,  1S44 ;  the  Transactions  of  the  "  Vereines  lur 
Befdrderung  des  GewerbfleiMes  in  Preussen,"  1B46.  Sec  also  ■•  Form u les. 
Tables,  elc,  ou  Aide.M.:moiie  des  Ingenieurs,  etc.,  par  J.  Claudel,"  Paris, 
1S54  ;  also  "  Uniersuchungen  bcr  die  HeizkrafI  der  Sieinkohlen  Sachsens 
von  Ernst  Harlia."  Leipzig,  i860;  as  also  "  Des  Machines i  vapeur,  par  Mo- 
rin  et  Treska,"  Tome  I..  "  Production  de  la  vapeur,"  Paris,  1863. 
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CA  very  complete  series  of  experiments  on  combustion,  conducted  by 
MM.  Scheurer-Kestner  and  Meunier-Do11f'u9((ee  Bull/lin  di  la  SeciM Indtu- 
triillt  di  Mulhouit,  1S68,  iB6g),  sbow  that  the  method  usually  employed  fbc 
determining  the  healing  power  of  fuel,  from  its  elcmentaiy  analysis,  is  incor- 
rect. No  veiy  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  fact  has,  however,  yet  been 
given.  It  seems  probable  tbat  the  heating  efTecl  depends  upon  the  state  in 
irhicb  the  carbon  exists  in  the  coal  ;  and  that,  while  the  eifect  of  the  com* 
buslion  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  charcoal  has  been  accurately  determined,  it 
may  be  much  higher  in  the  case  of  carbon  that  is  not  bo  much  condensed. 
An  interesting  discussion  of  these  experiments,  by  M.  L.  Gruner,  iras  pub- 
lished in  the  Enginttring  and  Mining  Journal,  xviii.,  and  the  two  tables  that 
follow  give,  in  a  concise  form,  some  of  the  most  important  result)  obtaioed 
by  the  experimenters : 


,..c™,. 

SaaMiUck. 

».,. 
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NO.,. 

No.* 

«iitt.!  «ui. 

"iS- 
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CombimiblB  uid  .oJxilt  con 
■iSluenU. 

"s'.ViaiSK's 

CttbOB 

HydroB.n. 

'S- 

Uh.  oT  nuf 
>i>°  F.h. 

11 

lis 
B 

i'i 

■J-46 

3'Se 

'1:3 

1-99 

i 

i3 

IJ-7* 
17  H  J 

r**'!Sffl&;i;;- - 

•:   !lsn^T?.S^".-- 

Jt^s, 

The  data  contained  in  (he  above  table  hare  been  taken  from  the  BulUtin 
de  la  Sociiti  Industritlli  tie  Muihause,  tS6S,  1869,  1871 ;  Ann.  de  Chimit,  4th 
Seiiei,  XXX.,  5tb  Series,  11,  xxL,  6th  Series,  11  ;  and  Cemffes  Xendus  dt 
TAcadtmit,  3d  Series,  i3^-3 
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CHAPTER   III. 

STEAM-GENERATING  APPARATUS. 

§  402. — Steam  Boilers. — The  steam  boiler  (Fr.  la  chau. 
difere  i  vapeur ;  Ger.  Dampfkessel)  is  a  metallic  vessel  in 
which  water  is  heated  and  converted  into  steam.  A  prop- 
erly proportioned  steam  boiler  must  in  a  given  time  pro- 
duce a  certain  quantity  of  steam  of  a  certain  pressure,  with 
the  least  possible  consumption  of  fuel  and  the  greatest 
possible  security  against  bursting.  To  satisfy  these  re- 
quirements, a  proper  material  has  to  be  selected,  fixed 
forms  and  dimensions  must  be  given  to  it,  and  the  boiler 
must  be  fitted  out  with  all  the  necessary  auxiliary  contriv- 
ances, etc.  Generally  strong  sheet-iron  plates  are  used  for 
the  construction  '  of  steam  boilers ;  more  rarely  copper 
plates  are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  only  for  narrow  or 
tubular  boilers  is  cast-iron  or  brass  employed.  The  union 
of  the  plates  with  each  other  is  accomplished  by  strong 
rivets  (Fr.  cloues  ;  Ger.  Nietnigel)  placed  closely  together. 
On  account  of  its  greater  conducting  power  (see  Vol.  11., 
§  367),  copper  should  be  preferred  to  iron,  but,  on  account  of 
its  cost,  it  is  seldom  used  for  steam  boilers.  More  recently, 
cast-stee!  plates  have  been  employed  with  advantage  in  the 
construction  of  boilers.  As  to  the  form  of  the  boiler,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  upon  this  depend  both  the 
durability  and  the  capacity  of  evaporation.  The  durability 
or  resistance  of  a  boiler  is  greater  the  more  regular  and 
rounded  its  form  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  capacity  of  evap- 
oration increases  with  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  boiler 
the  more,  therefore,  it  deviates  from  a  regular  and  rounded 
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form.  As,  then,  the  requirements  for  the  best  form  of 
boiler  conflict  with  each  other,  we  have  always  to  pursue  a 
middle  course,  and  must  make  the  form  dependent  on  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  selecting  especially  for  the  generation 
of  steam  of  high  pressure  more  rounded,  and  for  the  gene- 
ration of  steam  of  low  pressure  more  angular,  forms.  An 
apparatus  for  the  generation  of  steam,  consisting  of  tubes 
or  single  boilers,  is  suitable  in  both  respects ;  it  offers  a 
large  heating  surface  to  the  lire,  and  gives  also  great 
security. 

g  403. — Foritia  of  Steam  Bollen. — In  regard  to  form, 
boilers  can  be  classified  as  follows: 

1 .  Wagon  or  trunk  boilers  (Fr,  chaudi^rc  i  tombeau  ;  Ge;-. 
Wagcnkessel),  Fig.615.    These  can  be 

used  only   for  low   pressures  (of  4  to  ^'*^-    '5- 

6  lb.  gauge  pressure  upon  the  square 

inch),  because  their  strength   is   not 

sufficient  to  stand  a  higher  pressure. 

The  fire  passes  along  the  bottom  A,     \ 

and  then  once  more  along  the  sides 

B  C,C  D .  .  .  around  the  whole  boiler, 

before   entering    the   chimney.       To 

prevent  the  bending  out  of  the  con-  _ 

cave  bottom  and  lateral  surfaces,  these 

parts  of  the  boiler  are  stayed  internally  by  iron  rods. 

2.  Cylindrical  boilers  with  external  furnace  (Fr.  chaudiercG 
cylindriques  i  foyer  ext6rieur ;  Ger.  Walzenkessel  mit 
ausserer  Feuerung),  Fig,  616.     These  are  chiefly  employed 


for  the  generation  of  steam  of  high  pressure.     The  ends  of 
these  boilers  are  not  plane,  but  are  generally  hemispher- 
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cal  in  shape,  as  shown  in  BB.  The  draught  runs  exter- 
nally around  the  wall  of  the  boiler  the  same  as  in  the 
wagon  boiler. 

3.  Cylindrical  boilers  with  internal  furnace,  st>-called  "  Cor- 
nish   boiler"   (Fr.  chaudiferes  4  foyer  int^rieur ;  Ger.  Wal- 
zenkessel  mit   innerer  Feuerung),  Fig.  617,     Here  the  fire- 
place and  grate  are  placed  in  a 
"■  tube  A,  which   extends  through 

the  whole  boiler.  These  boilers, 
which  for  equal  size  have  a 
greater  heating  surface  than  the 
other  boilers,  are  known  as  Corn- 
ish boilers.  The  gases  of  com- 
bustion, after  passing  through 
the  interior  of  the  boiler,  pass 
through  side  flues  B  B  around 
the  whole  boiler,  and  also  through 
a  flue  C  beneath  the  boiler. 

Large  boilers  are  furnished  with  parallel  fire  tubes.  In 
the  so-called  "  butterfly  boiler,"  the  furnace  is  in  front  of 
the  termination  of  the  heating  tubes,  which  pass  through 
the  main  boiler. 

4,  Boilers  with  boiler  tubes  {Fr.  bouilleurs ;  Ger.  Kessel 
mit  Siederiihrcn),  Fig.  618.     The  boiler  tube  C  lies  beneath 

Fig.  618. 


the  main  boiler  .'1,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  vertical  tubes 
B,  B.  The  advantage  of  these  boilers  is  apparent ;  the  main 
boiler  docs  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  fire,  and 
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is  therefore  very  well  preserved ;  also  the  boiler  tubes,  on 
account  of  their  small  diameter,  may  have  thinner  walls. 
The  use  of  two  boiler  tubes  beneath  the  main  boiler  is  very 
advantageous.  Steam  boilers  with  boiler  tubes  differ  (rem 
those  with  heating  tubes,  in  that  the  former  have  tiie  fur- 
nace beneath  the  boiler  tubes,  but  the  latter  beneath  the 
main  boiler  ;  in  the  first,  the  flues  lead  trom  the  boiler  tubes 
to  the  main  boiler,  and  from  thence  into  the  chimney,  but 
m  the  latter  the  gases  pass  through  the  main  boiler  by 
means  of  the  heating  tubes,  and  then  into  the  chimney. 

5.    Tubular  boilers  (Fr.  chaudi^res  tubulaires;  Ger.  R6h- 
renkessel),  especially  locomotive  boilers.  Fig.  619.     These 


are  employed  when  it  is  desired  to  economize  space  and 
to  accelerate  the  generation  of  steam,  wherefore  they  arc 
specially  applicable  to  locomotives  and  steamships.  In  the 
older  tubular  boilers  of  J.  Barlow,  the  tubes  were  filled 
with  water  and  surrounded  by  the  hot  air,  but  in  the  more 
recent  tubular  boiler  of  Seguin,  the  heating  or  fire  tubes 
are  conducted  through  the  boiler.  The  heating  tubes  of 
locomotive  boilers  consist  either  of  brass  or  wrought  iron  ; 
they  have  a  diameter  of  \\  to  2J  inches,  a  length  of  6  to  12 
feet,  and  their  number  varies  from  100  to  200  or  more.  In 
the  figure,  A  is  the  fire  box  with  grate  R  and  furnace  door 
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T ;  BB  is  the  water  space  with  the  heating  pipes,  CD  the 
smoke  box,  and  E  the  chimney.  The  remaining  parts  of 
the  figure  are  explained  further  on.  In  other  tubular  boil- 
ers— for  instance,  those  of  Zambeaux — the  heating  tubes 
are  vertical. 

6.  Boilers  with  chambers  (Fr.  chaudiferes  4  galeries  , 
Ger.  Kessel  mit  Kammern),  especially  those  with  vertical 
chambers  used  in  steamships.  Fig.  620.     Here  the    fire 

Fig.  630. 


space  is  enclosed  by  water,  and  the  products  of  combustion 
traverse  a  longer  distance  ABCDE  before  entering  the 
chimney  at  F.  These  boilers  are  very  economical,  but 
they  can  only  be  employed  for  low  pressures  on  account 
of  their  sharp  corners  and  angles.  These  marine  boilers 
have  been  recently  much  altered  and  improved. 

7.  Compound  boilers  with  returning  flue  (Fr.  chaudi^re 
compost  k  retour  de  flamme;  Ger.  zusammengesetzte 
Kessel  mit  rQckstrOmender  Flamme).     Sections  of  such  a 


boiler  are  shown  in  Fig.  621,  I,  II.    A  BS  is  an  ordinary 
boiler  with  internal  fire  space  A  5,  and  CD  are  twelve  heat- 
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ing  tubes,  through  which  the  heated  air  from  the  chamber 
AT  is  conducted  back  to  the  chimney  at  E.  The  water  WK  W 
surrounds  all  the  heating  tubes,  and  the  steam  which 
collects  in  the  steam  space  S  S  is  conducted  to  the  steam 
chamber  by  the  tube  R. 

Remark. — Besides  ihese,  iherc  arc  stilt  man}' other  mclbods  of  construct* 
ing  boilers.  In  Gcrmanj,  ihc  boilers  of  Atban  and  Henschel  are  the  most 
noteworthy.  Alban's  apparatus  is  a  steam  boiler  with  a  system  of  boiler 
tubes,  which  lie  directly  above  the  riirnace  (see  Alban's  paper,  "  Die  Hoch- 
druckmaschine").  Henschel's  boiler  has  one  or  more  oblique  boiler  tubes 
and  a  steam  pipe  siiualed  horizontally  above.  To  clean  the  heating  tubes, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  tubular  boilers  wilh  a  removable  fire-box  and  with 
a  detachable  cover.  Such  tubular  boilers  for  stationary  steam  engines  have 
been  constructed  by  Farcot  et  Fils,  as  also  by  oihers.  Steam  boilers  with 
mater  circulation  have  not  yet  met  with  general  acceptance.  These  convert 
a  continuous  current  of  water  almost  immediately  Into  steam,  and  require 
therefore  but  very  little  space,  and  have  tlio  advantage  of  being  less 
dangerous  and  also  of  producing  steam  more  rapidly.  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  developmer^t  of  steam  is  very  irregular.  To  this  class  belong  the 
steam  boilers  of  Perkins,  Belleville,  Boutigny,  etc.  In  the  latter,  the  water 
is  converted  into  steam  during  its  passage  through  holes  in  plates  placed 
upon  each  other.     (See  Morin,  "  Des  Machines  il  Vapeur,"  Tome  I.) 


[Within  ihe  last  few  years,  many  engineers  and  inventors  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  construction  of  water-tube  or  sectional  bailers,  and 
their  efforts  have  been  quite  successful,  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
manufacture  of  sectional  boilers  is  a  large  and  important  business. 

The  boiler  iavented  by  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  wm  one  of  the  first  sectional 
boilers  manufactured  in  this  country.  It  was  used  in  the  works  of  William 
Sellers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  1S59,  and  has  been  regularly  manufactured 
for  the  market  since  1864.  The  constriiciton  of  the  boiler  is  thus  described 
by  a  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute : 

"These  boilers  arc  of  cast-iron,  lormed  of  a  combination  of  hollow  spheres, 
each  eight  inches  diameter  externally  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
connected  by  curved  necks  three  and  one  quarter  inches  diameter.  These 
spheres  are  held  together  by  wrougbliron  bolts,  and  in  one  direction  ate 
cast  in  seta  of  two  or  four,  with  opposite  lateral  openings  to  each  sphere, 
and  arc  called  by  the  inventor  two-  or  four-ball  units,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  He  assumes  that  the  boiler,  in  its  smallest  form,  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  these  balls,  with  its  opposite  lateral  openings  closed  by  caps  held  In 
place  by  bolts.  Two  balls  united  by  a  neck,  with  caps  over  the  four  lateral 
openings,  in  the  same  manner  would  also  make  a  boiler  of  a  larger  size. 
Four  balls  so  united  in  one  casting  would  be  a  still  larger  boiler,  and  that 
any  number  of  these  baits  or  spheres  may  be  united  by  bolu  passing  through 
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ihem  so  as  10  form  large  boilers,  and  tlic  strength  of  (he  boilers  so  made  will 
be  the  stietigth  or  the  weakest  sphere  01  ball  in  the  structure. 

"  In  manufacturing  the  boiler  for  ordit>ary  use.  a  number  of  these  units 
are  orclinBrily  so  arraiiged  as  to  form  sections  twelve  and  thirteen  balls  long, 
six  balls  wide.  These  sections  are  all  tested  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  as  high 
as  300  lbs,  per  square  inch,  before  being  delivered  to  purchasers.  The  com* 
miltee  saw  one  of  these  sections  subjected  to  a  bursting  pressure  of  water, 
one  sphere  bursting  when  the  pressure  had  reached  60a  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  -  A  second  one,  tested  in  the  same  manner,  burst  ai  625  Xhs..  They 
were  shown  a  section  in  which  one  unit  had  biirsi  at  900  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  the  damage  having  been  repaired  by  tlie  insertion  of  a  new  unit.  The 
section  then  stood  iioo  lbs.  per  squ  irc  inch  before  bursting  in  a  new  place. 
The  available  strength  of  the  section  in  all  cases  being  the  strength  of  the 
weakest  unit  in  it,  the  Inveoior  holds  that  the  boiler  is  s:tfer  than  any  other 
in  use  ;  in  fact,  he  considers  it  entirely  free  from  any  danger  nf  disastrous 
explosion.  To  prove  which,  he  had  a  section  etjual  to  six  horse-power, 
similar  to  the  one  tested  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  such  as  he  is  regularly 
selling,  placed  in  an  extemporary  furnace  built  in  a  clay  b.-tnk,  and  set  in  the 
usual  manner  for  a  boilar  of  this  kind. 

"  The  boiler  was  filled  with  water  to  the  usual  heighi.  say  about  two 
thirds  full,  with  no  outlet  or  safely-valve  of  any  bind,  and  sealed  up  tight,  a 
small  tube  leading  from  the  upper  ball  to  a  high-pressure  gauge,  placed  nt  a 
safe  distance,  about  two  hundred  feet,  from  the  boiler.  A  lire  was  made 
under  and  around  the  boiler  with  the  fuel  of  dry  pine  wood.  The  wind  ivas 
very  high  at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  blowing  from  the  west  directly  into 
the  furnace,  thus  fanning  the  flames  to  an  intense  heat, 

"  The  gauge  soon  gave  indication  of  (he  formation  of  steam,  the  pressure 
steadily  increasing  up  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

"At  this  pressure  there  seemed  to  be  a  sudden  discharge  of  steam,  as 
from  a  smalt  opening.  The  discharge  did  not  continue  for  many  seconds, 
and  the  committee  are  not  certain  that  i!  proceeded  from  (he  boiler;  there 
may  have  been  some  water  discharged  from  the  bank  of  wet  earth  into  the 
fire.  The  pressure  then  increased  at  a  uniform  rate  until  it  had  reached  the 
enormous  slr.iin  ef  tight  huniirid  and  serenty-fivi  pounds  per  squart  inth,  when 
a  sudden  discharge  of  steam  tooit  place,  seemingly  no  greater  in  volume 
than  might  issue  from  a  safelyvalve  of  two  and  a  half  inches  diameter,  or 
even  less  ;  after  which  llic  pressure  fell  to  fuur  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  at 
which  it  stood  when  the  fire  was  drawn  for  examination. 

N»vembtt  I3/A.  1866.— At  four  o'clock  p.m.  the  committee  met  at  the 
factory  They  examined  (he  boilers  tested  at  the  former  meeting.  The 
boiler  iriiich  had  been  subjected  to  its  own  steam-pressure  of  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  five  pounds  per  square  inch  had  been  removed  to  the  factory 
for  examination.  Mr.  Harrison's  foreman  stated  that  when  the  boiler  was 
first  dragged  from  the  fire,  after  its  water  had  been  forced  out  (as  detailed  in 
the  account  of  the  experiment),  the  three  lower  bolts  were  quite  slack,  but 
the  nest  morning,  when  It  bad  become  cold,  one  of  them  was  again  tight. 
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?  confirmed  in  (heir  beli  f  that  In  ihis  extreme  lest,  (be 
pressure  at  eight  hundred  and  eeveniy-tive  pounds  mu  enough  to  stretch 
some  of  the  bolts,  and  thus  relieved  the  strain  on  tlie  boiler." 

The  above  statement  is  taken  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  the  Arts,  constituted  by  the  Franklin  Inslilule,  on  the  Harrison 
Boiler,"  published  in  the  J,mnial  of  lit  Fraiklin  Instifule,  February,  1867. 
This  report  also  contains  accounts  of  other  experiments  with  the  Harrison 
boiler,  quite  as  severe  as  that  detailed  above  ;  snd,  as  a  result  of  these  trials, 
together  with  the  practical  test  afforded  by  the  general  use  of  (he  boiler,  the 
Ruroford  medal  tvns  awarded  to  Mr.  Harrison  in  1S71. 

At  present  there  ate  a  large  number  of  sectional  boilers,  varj-ing  con- 
siderably in  detail,  in  successful  use  Descriptions  of  a  few  representative 
types  are  appended. 

The  Root  boiler,  Fig.  6iiit.  is  composed  of  wrought-iron  tubes,  four  inches 
in  diameter,  set  in  brickwork  at  an  angle  of  between  30"  and  30^  from  the 
Fk;   fizi.i  horizontal.     Cast-iron  chambers 

are  screwed  upon  the  ends  oi 
the  tubes.  Each  chamber  has  a 
small  opening,  and  is  provided 
with  a  square  flange  at  the  end. 
The  sevcMl  chambers  are  laid 
upon  each  other,  so  as  to  stagger 
the  lubes,  and  the  ends  are  then 
connected  by  hollow  triangular 
caps,  held  in  place  by  crow-feet, 
and  packed  wiib  rubber  grum- 
mets around  thcopenings.  There 

connected  to  the  upper  row  bi 
slii>Tt  pieces  o(  scinch  pipe 
The  water  level  is  about  Iwc 
feet  below  the  steam  drum.  Thf 
coniraclion  of  the  passages, 
caused  by  the  method  of  con- 
necting the  lubes,  is  designed  lo 
I  from  the  water  in  a  comparatively 


facilitate  the  disengagement  of  the  stear 
dry  state. 

Fig.  6sii  [cprcscnts  the  Babcock  .i; 
of  inclined  tubes,  3!  inches  in  diameter 
end  into  caSt-sicel  uptakes,  this  sjslci 
joints.  There  is  a  steam  and  water  dru 
end.  and  a  mud  drum  below  the  tubes. 


d  Wi 


which  is  composed 
c  expanded  at  each 

being  used  for  all 
lOvc  the  tubes,  connected  at  each 
lected  at  their  lower  ends.     The 


water  level  is  maintained  at  about  the  middle  of  the  upper  drum.  Hand- 
holes  arc  provided,  for  purposes  of  cleaning,  at  each  end  of  every  tube,  and 
there  is  a  man  hole  in  upper  drum,  as  well  as  an  opening  in  mud  drum,  for 
the  same  purpose.     The  tubes  are  staggered,  and  there  are  dedecling  platen 
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which  cause  ilic  producis   of  combustion  to  pass  between  and  acio;:; 
lubes  (hree  limes  before  reaching  the  chimney. 

A  view  of  a  ba ttery  of  these  boilers,  in  use  at  a  sugar  refinery  in  Willia 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  and  raied  at  1500  horse-power,  is  shown  in  Fig.  62I1-. 

Fic.'6at#. 


The  Howard  boiler.  Figs.  6si</  and  611^  an  English  invention,  is  com- 
posed of  ginch  tubes,  connected  together  in  groups,  and  placed  at  an  ane'^' 
with  the  horizontal.     The  tubes  are  connected  togcthet  at  both  ends  by  caps 


cast  upon  them  For  an  account  of  a  trial  of  1 
many  interesting  details,  see  Van  Nosirand's 
February  and  March.  1666. 

In  the  Whittingham  boiler.  Fig.  621/,  the  w 
spaces  between  the  two  tubes,  as  shown  in  set 
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buslion  first  pass  around  the  outer  tubes,  and   then  through  ihe   inner  ones, 
so  thai  there  is  a  laige  amount  of  heating  surface,  com'pacily  arranged.    The 
outer  lubes  arc  Sited  a[  the  ends  in  castings  of  a  zigzag  form.     The  inner 
Fig.  63ir/.  Fig.  62U. 


tubes  are  threaded  on  the  ends,  and  securrd  by  hollow  nuis  wiifa  faced 
collars,  which  also  draw  the  outer  tubes  firmly  10  their  seats  when  screwed 
up.  A  vertical  drum  of  considerable  size  is  sometimes  added,  thus  increas- 
ing the  water  room. 
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Each  trial  lasted  eight  hours,  and  a  general  summaiy  of  ihe  most  important 
results  is  contained  in  the  table  on  pnge  tji. 

EITorts  have  been  made  to  introduce  sectional  boilers  into  ocean  steamers, 
but  hitherto  without  success.  An  account  of  Ihe  eipedments  that  have  been 
made  in  this  direction  may  be  found  in  Chief-Engineer  King's  "  Report  on 
■  European  Ships  of  War,"  Washington,  1877.3 

A  number  of  sectional  boilers  were  tested  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
and  a  summary  of  results,  from  the  "General  Keport  of  the  Judges  o 
Group  XX.,"  is  appended. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  boilers ; 
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§  404. — Healinc  Sarfteee. — The  capacity  of  a  boiler  to 
generate  steam  depends  chiefly  upon  the  amount  ol  the 
heating  surface — t.c.,  on  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
steam  boiler  which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  or 
of  the  heated  gases  before  they  enter  the  chimney.  The 
rules  for  the  extent  of  heating  surface,  corresponding  to  a 
certain  amount  of  sleam,  are  verj^  different;  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Cav6  (see  Bataille  et  Jullien,  "  Traits 
des  machines  h  vapeur"),  19  kilogrammes  of  steam  per  hour 
can  be  allowed  for  every  square  meter  of  heating  surface. 
In  English  measures,  this  gives  3-89  or  about  4  lbs.  of 
steam,  or  110  cubic  inches  of  water,  for  every  square  foot 
of  healing  surface. 

Very  often  the  steam-producing  power  of  a  boiler 
is  expressed  by  horse-powers,  or  by  the  capacity  for 
work  of  the  steam  produced.  According  to  Grouvelle, 
we  can  allow  for  every  horse-power,  for  high-pressure 
condensing  steam  engines,  one  square  meter  =  about  lo 
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square  ft.  heating  surface,  and  (or  the  same  non-con- 
densing, 1-3  square  meter  =  14  square  ft.;  for  low- 
pressure  steam  engines,  1-4  square  meter  =  15  square  ft. 
The  latter  statements  are  liable  to  considerable  uncertainty, 
because  an  engine  requires  less  steam  the  more  perfect  it  is. 

Engines,  therefore,  which  utilize  that  part  of  the  work 
which  can  be  performed  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam, 
require  less  heating  surface  than  engines  without  expan- 
sion. Moreover,  the  above  statement  relates  only  to 
stationary  steam  engines,  for  in  marine  boilers  the  quantity 
of  steam  per  square  meter  is  30  to  35  kilogrammes,  and  in 
locomotive  boilers  100  to  130  kilogrammes  ;  giving  thus,  in 
the  former  case,  about  6  to  7  lbs,,  and  in  the  latter  21  to  26 
lbs,  steam  on  every  square  foot  of  heating  surface.  Also, 
the  Cornish  boiler,  which  has  an  exceedingly  large  heating 
surface,  produces,  according  to  VVicksteed's  experiments, 
only  about  i  lb,  of  steam  per  square  foot.  In  the  boiler 
which  Dr.  Brix  employed  in  his  experiments  upon  the 
heating  power  of  the  most  important  fuels,  the  heating 
surface  was  also  unusually  large,  yet  here  where  gases  of 
combustion  entered  the  chimney  with  a  temperature  of 
not  more  than  100  to  150  degrees  of  heat,  one  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  gave  only  1-2  to  2-6  lbs.  of  steam. 

The  heating  surface  is  of  course  only  a  portion  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  boiler.  In  the  wagon  and  cylindrical 
boiler,  it  is  only  about  one  half;  in  those  with  boiler  tubes, 
it  may  rise  to  two  thirds  of  the  total  area  of  all  the  surfaces. 

Finally,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  generating  power  of 
a  steam  boiler  depends  also  upon  the  thickness  and  upon 
the  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  boiler,  as  also  upon  the 
position  of  the  same  with  reference  to  the  draught,  and 
that  it  depends  directly  upon  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  boiler  and  furnace.  Since  the  conducting 
power  of  copper  (see  §  367)  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  great 
as  that  of  iron,  this  metal  is  especially  suitable  for  the  con- 
struction of  steam  boilers,  the  more  so  as  its  homogeneous 
texture  ensures  greater  security.  Its  high  price  is  there- 
fore the  only  reason  why  sheet-iron  is  generally  used. 
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Rapid  combustion  produces  a  more  intense  heat,  and 
gives  therefore  a  greater  evaporative  power.  Thus  in 
locomotive  boilers,  an  artificial  draught  is  employed. 

We  may  distinguish  also  direct  and  indirect  heating  sur- 
faces. The  former  is  that  part  of  the  boiler  surface  which 
is  situated  directly  above  the  furnace,  and  therefore  is  in 
contact  with  the  flames.  The  remaining  much  more  ex- 
tensive part  of  the  whole  heating  area  is  the  indirect  heat- 
ing surface.  The  direct  heating  surface  receives  the  heat 
chiefly  by  radiation,  but  the  indirect  heating  surface  only 
by  conduction  (see  §  367).  For  equal  sur&ces  and  under 
similar  conditions,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  direct  heating  surface  is  about  four  to  five  times 
greater  than  that  absorbed  by  the  indirect  heating  surface. 
According  to  Fairbairn  (see  his  "  Useful  Information  for  En- 
gineers"), in  well-constructed  boilers  the  direct  heating 
surface  is  -^  of  the  total  heating  area.  In  the  Cornish 
boiler,  this  proportion  is  only  3)^,  and  in  marine  boilers,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  from  ^  to  \. 


%  405. — ITater  and  Steam  Space, — The  size  of  a  steam 
boiler  depends  chiefly  upon  the  extent  of  the  heating  sur- 
face, which  is,  in  turn,  determined  by  the  quantity  of  steam 
which  must  be  generated.  Next  to  this,  the  proportion 
between  the  steam  and  water  space  exerts  a  great  influence 
upon  the  size  of  the  boiler.  The  water  space  should  at 
least  cover  that  part  of  the  internal  boiler  surface  which  is 
externally  exposed  to  the  flames  and  the  heated  air  in  the 
flues,  as  otherwise  that  portion  of  the  boiler  would  be  over- 
heated, and  consequently  weakened  and  liable  to  burst. 
For  security,  the  level  of  the  water  within  the  boiler  is 
generally  kept  about  4.  inches  above  the  heating  pipes.  The 
water  space  should  also  not  be  very  small,  as  otherwise 
irregularities  in  the  supply  of  feed  water  would  produce 
considerable  alterations  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the 
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steam  space  should  not  occupy  too  small  a  part  of  the 
boiler,  lest  part  of  the  water  should  be  carried  away  by  the 
steam,  and  fluctuations  of  the  steam  pressure  be  caused. 
Generally,  the  steam  space  is  made  twelve  times  as  large 
as  the  volume  of  steam  taken  from  it  per  stroke.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Artisan  Club  (see  their  "  Treatise  on  the  Steam 
Engine"),  for  every  nominal  horse-power  there  should  be 
allowed  on  the  average  a  water  space  of  5  cubic  ft.,  and 
a  steam  space  of  3-2  cubic  ft.  The  proportion  of  the 
latter  to  the   whole  capacity  of  the  boiler  is  therefore 

—-,  or  about  0-4.     According  to  Tredgold,  the  steam 

space  should  be  made  so  large  that  the  variation  in  the 
pressure  arising  from  the  irregular  use  of  the  steam  shall 
not  exceed  3V  Adhering  to  this  proportion,  we  can  de- 
vise the  following  relation:  Let  V  be  the  steam  space,  C 
the  cylinder  space,  to  be  filled  with  saturated  steam,  at 
each  stroke,  and  y.  the  ratio  of  the  time  of  efflux  to  the 
time  of  an  entire  stroke ;  therefore,  I  —  /*  the  ratio  of  the 
time  during  which  the  steam  is  not  drawn  off  to  the  time 
of  stroke.  Then  the  quantity  of  steam  which  collects 
during  each  stroke  is 

>',  =  (i-rtC 

and  taking  V^-=  ^V,  we  obtain  finally, 

K=3o(i-^)C. 

According  to  this,  therefore,  the  steam  space  must  be 
greater,  the  greater  the  amount  of  steam  used  per  stroke, 
and  the  longer  the  interruption  to  the  efflux  of  steam  con- 
tinues. This  formula,  moreover,  applies  only  to  simple 
expansion  engines,  where  p  =  ^  or  less,  but  not  to  double- 
acting  engines  with  crank  action,  if  they  work  without  ex- 
pansion. For  these  latter  engines,  we  have,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  crank, 

V  =7f}  F",  =  30x0-2105  £7  =  6-3  C. 
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§  406. — «z«  o?  Boiler. — From  the  preceding,  the 
dimensions  of  steam  boilers  may  be  easily  calculated, 
especially  if  we  are  satisfied  with  approximate  values,  and 
if  the  relative  dimensions  are  assumed. 

1.  For  a  wagon  or  trunk  boiler,  the  calculation  is  as  fol- 
lows; Let  the  length  of  such  a  boiler  be  /,  the  mean  di- 
ameter b,  and  the  mean  height  //.  Treating  it  as  a  parallelo- 
pipedon,  we  have  for  its  capacity  =  bhl,  and  taking  the 
steam  space  =  0-4  of  the  total  capacity,  wc  obtain  the 
water  space  =  o-6  b  h  I,  and  its  mean  height  =  o-6  h. 
Assuming  that  the  heating  surface  F  occupies  the  whole 
lower  surface  up  to  the  height  o-6  h,  wc  can  put 

F  =  base  b  l-v  four  lateral  planes,  2^xo-6/i  +  2/xo-6/i 

=  i/+  l-2{i+/)A. 

Generally,  b=\h  and  I  =\  h  to  3  A.  Taking  the  for- 
mer proportion,  we  have 

^  =  Y  /i'  +  I  ■  3  X  V  ''''  =  S  ■  775  A'. 

Hence  the  mean  height  of  the  boiler  is 

h  =  A/ n:  0-416 

the  mean  diameter  of  the  boiler  is 

b  =  0-312  »'7^, 
and  the  length  of  the  boiler  is 

/  =  1 .040  VF. 

As  the  level  of  the  -water  within  the  boiler  must  stand  a 
few  inches  above  the  heating  flues,  and  by  the  embedding 
of  the  boiler  a  portion  of  the  heating  surface  is  lost,  we 
have  to  add  somewhat  to  these  dimensions,  or  else  to  take 
the  steam  space  less  than  0-4  of  the  total  capacity. 

2.  For  cylindrical  boilers  without  boiler  tubes  and  with 
external  furnace,  the  calculation   is  as  follows:   Putting 


¥F, 
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again  the  steam  space  =0-4  of  the  whole  capacity,  then 
we  can  from  a  table  of  circular  segments  (see  "  Ingenieur," 
p.  218)  find  the  angle  at  the  centre  which  corresponds  to 
the  steam  space  =  161°  51',  and,  therefore,  the  angle  at  the 
centre  whicH  corresponds  to  the  water  space  or  to  the  fire 
surface  =  360°  —  i6i°  51'  =  198°  9'. 

But  now  the  arc  which  corresponds  to  this  is  for  the 
radius  1,  =:  3'458,  Hence  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  heat- 
ing surface,  if  r  designates  the  radius  and  /  the  length  of 
the  boiler,  is 

■^,  =  3-458  r/. 

For  that  part  of  the  heating  surface  occupied  by  the  seg- 
ments of  spheres,  we  can  put 

^,  =  2x0.6  7rr'[i  +  (-)j. 

if  k  denotes  the  height  of  each  of  these  segments,  and, 
therefore,  the  heating  surface  is 

F  =  F,  +  F,=  3-458  r/+ 1.2  ;rr'[i  +  (^y]. 

But  generally  we  have  I  =  %  r  to  12  r  \  assuming  /  =  10, 
we  obtain 

F  =  34-S8r'-(-3-8o^'[i+(^y]  =  38.3Sr'[t+o-i(^)']. 

Therefore  the  radius  of  the  boiler  is 


Y-> 


38-35  L'+°-'  (p)] 
or  more  simply. 

r  =  0- 1615  [i  -  0.05  (^)  ]  ^^, 
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For  boilers  with  plain  ends,  -  =  o,  and  for  boilers  with 

hemispherical  ends,  =  1.  For  the  above-mentioned  rea- 
sons, we  have  to  add  something  to  these  values  for  r  and  /, 
or  else  to  make  use  of  a  smaller  steam  space. 

3.  For  a  cylindrical  boiler  with  boiler  tubes,  we  have, 
since  in  this  case  the  latter  are  entirely  and  the  former  half 
enclosed  by  the  heated  gases, 

F=  nrl^znnrj,. 

where  r  and  /  denote  the  radius  and  the  length  of  the  main 
boiler,  r,  and  /,  the  radius  and  length  of  the  boiler  tubes, 
and  «  the  number  of  the  latter.     Generally 

«  =  2,  ^,  =  0-4  r,        and         /  =  /,  =  ID  r ; 

therefore, 

/•  =  26  ff  r', 
and 

:  o- 1106  */  F        and         r,  =  0-04424  ^TP- 


=  /« 


In  this  case,  however,  the  steam  space  is  =  0-38  of  the 
whole  capacity. 

On  account  of  the  imperfect  communication  of  heat 
from  above,  we  may  consider  only  \  to  f  of  the  surface  of 
the  boiler  tubes  as  effective. 

4.  In  boilers  with  internal  furnace,  the  whole  inner  sur- 
face is  to  be  considered  as  heating  area. 


Example. — RequiTcd  ihe  diinenjions  or  a  steam  boiler  which  hourly  con- 
rerw  520  lbs.  of  water  into  sieam.  Reckoning  for  every  square  fool  heating 
surface  4  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour,  we  obtain  the  required  heating  surface, 


For  a  trunk  boiler,  ire  have  now  the  mean  height  =  0-416  ^130  =  4' 74  (t., 
le  mean  diameter  \  x  474  =  3S6  ft,  and  the  length  =  J  x  4-74  =  11-85  ft- 
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rs:-o.  153  (1  —  0-0135)  *'r30  =  oiso  X  11-4  =  1-71  ft. 
Thus  ihe  diameiet  of  the  boiler  =  3-43  ft.,  and  (he  length  of  the  middle  por- 
tion =  17-1  ft.,  while  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler  is  171  +  171  =  iS-Si  ft 
for  a  cylindrical  boiler  with  tno  boiler  lubes,  the  radius 

r  =  o-iro6  V130  =  i-a6  ft, 

therefore  the  diameter  =  3-52,  and,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  the  diameter  of  a 
boiler  tube  =  04  x  2-52  =  1-008  ft,  ;  consequently  the  length  of  the  main 
boiler  and  that  of  the  boiler  tubes  =  I3'6fl.  By  reason  of  the  rnounting, 
etc.,  thete  dimensions  must  be  somewhat  [Defeased. 


§  407.  — TlilekneM  of  the  Boiler  Sides. — The  thickness 
of  the  boiler  isvery  impra^nt.  We  have  already  in  Vol.  I., 
§  363,  deduced  the  relation  between  the  thickness  e,  the 
diameter  2  r,  and  the  pressure/,  in  the  case  of  pipes,  and 
can  now  apply  the  formula, 

found  there  to  steam  boilers  or  pipes.  In  such  case,  we 
may  use  instead  of  r  the  diameter  d  =  2  r,  instead  of  p  the 
excess  of  pressure  from  within  outwards  in  atmospheres, 
and  for  T  the  modulus  of  proof  strength  of  the  boiler 
plate,  and  add  still  a  member  c,,  which  represents  the 
thickness  which  the  boiler  sides  must  have  in  order  to  re- 
sist the  effect  of  its  own  weight  and  contained  water. 
According  to  the  latest  experiments  of  Fairbaim  (see 
"  Civilingenieur,"  Bd.  4),  the  modulus  of  rupture  for 
wrought-iron  is  only  at  red  heat  noticeably  diminished 
(compare  also  §  359),  and  for  steam  boilers,  therefore,  we 
may  insert  for  T  in  the  formula  the  modulus  of  proof 
strength  as  determined  for  ordinary  temperatures. 
In  France,  the  thickness  of  boilers  is  by  law 

e  =.  I  ■  8  /  (/  +  3  millimeter?, 

where  d  must  be  given  in  meters. 
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In  Piussia,  the  thickness  prescribed  by  law  is 

^  =  (2-7i?28°">3'  —  i)r-(-o-i  inch, 

or  approximately,  and  for  ordinary  cases  sufficiently  ac- 
curate, 

e  =  o- 0015/ (/-I-  o-i  inch, 

where  d  is  to  be  expressed  in  inches,  and  p  in  atmospheres. 

To  those  parts  of  the  boiler  which  come  directly  in 
contact  with  the  fire,  a  greater  thickness  is  often  given. 

Cast-iron  boiler  tubes,  according  to  French  practice, 
must  be  five  times  as  thick  as  wrought-iron  or  copper 
tubes;  according  to  Prussian  practice,  the  thickness  of  such 
tubes  is  to  be  determined  by  the  formula, 

e  =  (2-7i828°'">  —  i)r +  i  inch; 

or,  from  the  approximate  expression, 

e  =  0-005/  '^+  i  inch. 

To  facilitate  the  communication  of  heat  through  the 
boiler  sides,  and  to  avoid  too  great  irregularity  in  the 
tension  of  the  boiler  plate,  the  thickness  is  not  made  over 
half  an  inch,  and  therefore  rather  narrower  and  longer,  or 
two  or  more  boilei"s  instead  of  one  may  be  employed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  regulations,  the  thickness  of  the 
boiler  must  not  exceed  \\  centimeters  (six  tenths  of  an  inch). 

Steam  boilers,  before  use,  should  undergo  a  hydrostatic 
test.  According  to  Prussian  regulations,  a  steam  boiler  is 
tested  up  to  one  and  a  half,  and,  according  to  French  regu- 
lations, up  to  three  times  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  to  be 
exposed  when  used. 

§  408. — The  formula  e=^,  given  in  Vol.  I.,  §363,  for 

the  thickness  of  a  steam  boiler,  can,  if  we  consider  the 
cross^ection  as  a  regular  polygon,  .^  5  J£  ..,,  Fig.  622, 
be  develooed  as    follows :    Let  us  assume  that  at  every 
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edge  of  the  prismatic  boiler  a  force  P  acts  radially  out- 
ward. Let  us  then  decompose  this  force  m  the  directions 
of  the  sides  B  A  and  BD,  and  indicating  the  central  angles 
BCA  —  BCD  opposite  to  these 
sides  by  «,  we  obtain  the  tension  of 
the  sides 


or,  when  the  number  of  sides  is  very 
great,  and  therefore  a  very  small, 


If  p  indicates  the  excess  of  the  internal  air,  steam,  or 
water  pressure  per  square  inch  above  the  external  pressure, 
/  the  length  of  boiler,  and  s  a  polygon  side  A  B  =  B  D.-we 
have 

P  =  Isp. 


But  now 


s  =  zr  sttt.  -, 


where  r  indicates  the  radius  of  the  boiler  CA  = 
therefore  we  have  also 


P~2rlsin.-p 


S  =  rlp. 

This  tension  must  be  sustained  by  the  cross-section  /  e 
of  the  boiler  wall,  consequently  the  tension  which  is  to  be 
placed  equal  to  the  modulus  of  proof  strength  T,  is  per 
square  inch, 

r-  ^  -'-^-'ll 
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and  therefore,  inversely,  the  required  thickness  of  the  wall  is 


In  this  formula,  r  indicates  really  the  mean  radius  of  the 
boiler,  but  if  we  understand  by  r  the  internal  radius,  we 
must  put  instead  of  r, 

-h'(- 

f.)' 

and  consequently. 

¥(■ 

-^> 

• 

%  409 — Thlek  Boiler  SIdM.- 

-The 

formula  e  - 

f 

~   T 

is 

only   applicable   to   plate  boilers,   where  -  is  but  a  small 

number.    For  great  thickness  of  the  plate,  this  formula  is 

not  sufficient.    Assuming  that  the  thickness  of  the  plate 

A  B  =■  e.  Fig.  623,  is  not  changed  by  the  expansion  of  the 

sides,  in  consequence  of  the  internal  press-  p,(,  ^ 

ure'/  per  unit  of  surface,  then  we  must 

also  assume  that  hereby  all  the  concentric 

rings,  into  which  we  can  divide  the  boiler 

wall,  are  equally  enlarged  or  expanded. 

If  X  is  this  expansion,  and  x  the  radius 

CO  ol  such  a  ring,  and  dx  the  thickness 

of  the  same,  we  have,  according  to  the  known  formulae  for 

elasticity  (see  Vol.  I.,  §204),  the  tension  of  this  ring, 

aS  = fax  ■  E  = ■  — , 

2  nx  in       X 

and  consequently  the  tension  of  the  entire  boiler  wall  is 

^       XI E  rdx       XI E ,  (x\ 

in  J    X  2X     *  \rJ 

As  the  innermost  ring  of  the  radius  CA  =  r  expands 
proportionally  the  most,  and  consequently  is  exposed  to 
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the  greatest  teasion,  we  put  its  tension  per  unit  of  the 
surface  equal  to  the  modulus  of  proof  strength,  thus, 

2nr  '        . 

so,  that 

or,  as  5  =  r  //, 

P  =  T  lognat.  {-]' 
or  inversely, 

^  =  (3-7.8...)*. 

If,  finally,  we  take  for  the  external  radius  of  the  boiler, 

we  have 

^=(-7.8. ..)^ 

and  therefore  the  thickness  of  the  boiler  is 

.  =  r((2.7l8...)^-")' 
or  approximately, 

Lam^  (see  his  "  Trait6  de  I'Elasticit^")  and  Rankine 
("  Manual  of  Applied  Mechanics")  find,  in  an  entirely 
different  way, 


'-'W 


T*f         \ 


T-p 
according  to  which,  if  7* is  much  larger  than/, 

hence 


^ 


T-p  T         \t) 

T-p  -  '^  T**\rJ' 
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and,  therefore,  , 
e-   j[l  +  2j-J- 

According  to  E.  Winkler's  treatise  upon  the  strength 

of  tubes  in  the  "  Civilingenieur,"  Vol.  6,  we  have  approxi- 
mately for  open  tubes, 


-^(-»f> 


and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  tubes  which  are  ctosed  at  their 
ends. 


-m'^?rJ)- 


According  to  D.  F.  Grashof  ("  Festigkeitslehre,"  Berlin, 
1866),  we  have  approximately, 


t{..ii). 


Fig.  634. 


§  410. — End  fiurfttcei. — Cylindrical  steam  boilers  are 
bounded  on  their  ends  by  hemispheres,  or  oy  spherical  or 
spheroidal  segments,  and  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
thickness  is  to  be  given  to  these  parts 
of  the  boiler.  Suppose  the  boiler  in 
form  a  polyhedron,  and  assume  that 
it  is  limited  by  three-sided  plane  sur- 
faces, which  unite  to  make  a  corner 
with  four  edges,  as  shown  at  E,  Fig. 
624;  suppose,  further,  this  corner 
situated  above  a  rectangular  base 
A  B  CD,  whose  side  AB=CD  =  s„ 
and  whose  side  A  D  =  B  C  =  s„  and 
denote  again  the  pressure  per  unit  of 
surface  by/.  Then  we  have  for  the 
entire  corner  the  pressure. 
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Tbis  force  can  be  decomposed  into  two  parts  /",  and-P,, 
of  which  the  one  balances  the  tensions  5„  5,,  of  the  surfaces 
A  DE  and  B  C£,  and  the  other  the  tensions  S„  5„  of  the 
surfaces  A  BE  and  C D E.     Hence 

/•,  =  a,  5,    and  P.  =  a,  5., 

if  «,  and  «,  indicate  the  arcs  corresponding  to  the  angles 
a'  and  a,',  which  are  the  complements  of  the  inclinations 
of  the  surfaces  AD  E  and  B  CE,  as  also  ABE  and  C  D  E — 
*',  e.,  of  the  angles  G  E  K  and  F  E  H  between  the  lines  of 
altitude  of  these  surfaces.     Therefore, 

P—P,->r  P^,     or     s, s,p  =  a,S,  +  a, S,. 

Indicating  further  the  radii  of  the  circles  through  G,  E 
and  K,  and  through  F,  E,  and  H,  by  r,  and  r„  we  have 


•;  -S,     s,  5, 


If,  now,  5  is  the  tension  per  unit  of  surface,  we  can 
.  put  the  tension  5„  which  for  the  thickness  ^,  corresponds 
to  the  width  B  C  =  A  D  =  s„  =  e,  s,  S,  and  the  pressure  S„ 
which  corresponds  to  the  width  AB  =  CD,  =  c,^,  S,  and 
thus  obtain 


s,s^p  = 

^,  J,  J,  5      e,  s,  s,  S 

whence 

P  = 

-K^y' 

or,  if  we 

insert 

instead  of  5  the  modulus  of  proof  strength 

T, 

/  = 

'■-(k^^)' 
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.and  therefore  the  desired  thickness  of  the  wall  is 


'<*S) 


This  formula  can  be  applied  to  every  form  of  boilers,  if 
we  only  insert  for  r,  the  greatest  and  for  r,  the  smallest 
radius  of  curvature  of  that  portion  of  the  boiler  wall 
whose  thickness  (f,)  is  given  by  this  formula.  Applying 
this  formula  to  the  ends  of  a  cylindrical  boiler,  and  as- 
suming that  the  ends  are  formed  by  spheroids  of  the  height 
h,  we  have  for  the  thickness  of  such  an  end,  since  here 
each  of  the  radii  of  curvature  (see    '  Ingenieur,"  p.   238) 


pr 

'   T 


For  hemispherical  ends  h  =  r,  therefore  e^  =  \  e  (com- 
pare Vol.  I.,  §  363) ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  thickness  of  the 
plates  of  the  end  segments  were  the  same  as  for  the  inter- 
mediate cylindrical  portion,  then  c,  =  ^  and  A  =  — ,  i.e.,  we 

can  take  half  the  radius  of  the  boiler  for  the  height  h. 
Compare  the  treatise  of  Lam6  in  the  "  Comptes  rendus  de 
I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences,"  Tome  30,  or  the  "  Polytech- 
nische  Centralblatt,"  1850,  No.  19. 

Example  t. — A  cylindrical   steam  boiler  wiih  hemispherical  ends.  4  (i. 
diameter  and  23  fl.  length,  is  lo  be  construcled  for  a  steam  pressure  of  four 
atmospheres  ;  required  the  thickness.    The  formula, 
I  =  O'OOis/  1/  +  o- 1  inch, 
gives,  if  we  insert 

/  =  4 — 1  =  3    and     1/  =  4  X  13  =  4S  inches, 
the  desired  thickness  of  the  boiler. 

f  =  00015  K  3  X  48  +0i=O3i6  inches. 
AccordlnK  to  the  above,  the  hemispherical  ends  could  be  only  half  as  thick 
■■  tlie  cylindrical  part  of  the  boiler,  bul  for  the  sake  of  greater  ease  of  con- 
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sttuction,  and  on  accounr  of  die  weakening  bj  Ibe  bending,  ihe  thickness 
generally  is  not  altered. 

3.  What  ihickoess  is  to  be  given  to  1  Itunk  boiler,  6  ft.  in  height,  4^ 
rt,  in  diameter,  and  iS  ft.  long?  Heie  we  have  to  Introduce  instead  of  d 
the  gTeatBSt  diameter,  which  may  be  7  ft.  or  S4  Inches.  Assuming  the 
excess  of  Ihe  internal  pressure  over  the  extcnial  to  be  }  atmosphere,  we 
obtain  the  desired  strength  of  the  wall, 

<=:o-ooi5  X  i  K  84 -l~0'is  0-1315  inches. 


§  411. — Urc  TnbM — We  have  still  to  consider  the 
thickness  of  the  fire  tubes  which  allow  the  gases  of  com- 
bustion to  pass  through  the  boiler  and  are  compressed 
externally  by  the  steam.  Let  us  first  consider  a  boiler 
with  polygonal  cross-section  AEG,  Fig.  625,  and  assume 
that  at  each  corner  A,  B,  D  .  .  .  a.  force  P  acts  from  with- 
Fic.  lias.  out  inwardly.     If  we  decompose  this  in 

the  direction  of  the  neighboring  sides, 
we  then  obtain  as  above,  in  §  408,  the 
force  of  compression  for  each  side, 

5  =  ^^ 


or  if  we  assume  the  central  angle  ot  =  AC  B  =  B  CD  . 
as  very  small,  we  have 


But  the  pressure  P  at  each  comer,  or  rather  upon' 
every  side,  is  =  a  r  //,  hence  S  =  r  I  p.  Any  two  ot  the 
forces  S,  S  .  .  .  compress  the  intervening  portion,  hence' 

S^elT,     or     rlp  =  elT, 

and  therefore  the  desired  thickness  of  boiler  is 

'-  T 
As  the  modulus  of  rupture  for  wrought-iron  is  almost 
twice  as  great  for  tearing  as  for  crusliing  (see  Vol.  I., 
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Table  §  212),  it  follows  that,  with  equal  pressure  and  equal 
size,  a  boiler  pressed  from  without  must  be  twice  as  thick 
r.s  one  pressed  from  within.  This  remains  correct  so  long 
as  the  boilers  are  perfectly  round ;  but  according  to 
numerous  observations  (see  "  Trait6  des  machines  k  vapeur, 
par  Bataille,  etc."),  tubes  under  external  pressure  are  easily 
flattened  if  they  are  not  round,  and  it  is  therefore  requisite 
to  give  to  such  tubes  an  accurate  cylindrical  form. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  flattening  of 
tubes,  let  us  suppose  a  boiler  with  elliptical  cross-section 
A  B  D  E,  Fig,  626,  and  determine  the  moments  of  the  forces 
upon  a  quadrant  of  the  same.  The 
total  pressure  which  acts  upon  this 
ellipse  can  be  decomposed  in  two 
directions.  If  the  major  semi-axis 
C A  =  a,  the  conjugate  semi-axis 
C  B  =  b,  the  length  of  the  boiler 
=  /,  and  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  =  p,  then  from  known  hydro- 
static principles  (see  Vol.  I.,  §  360), 
we  have  the  force  oa  A  B\a  the  direction  B  C  =  a  I  p.  and 
that  in  the  direction  A  C  =b  Ip.  The  forces  upon  the  re- 
maining three  quadrants  are  the  same.  If  we  take,  there- 
fore, A  as  the  point  of  support,  we  have  to  consider  the 
following  forces  on  A  B:  First,  the  force  S  =  b  I p,  with  the 
lever  arm  CB  =b  arising  from  the  pressure  on  B  D\ 
second,  the  sum  a  I  p  oi  the  forces  Q  which  act  in  the 
direction  B  C;  and,  third,  the  sum  fi  I p  of  the  forces  J?  .  .  ., 
which  act  in  the  directions  A  C.  The  first  sum  consists  of 
the  components, 


al 


al 


with  the  lever  arras 


/' 


plxdx 
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and  therefore  has  the  moment, 

a  I     la     2a  na\       ^  I p , 

or  as  the  number  of  the  componeqts  is  to  be  taken  as  end- 
less, the  moment  is 

For  similar  reasons,  the  second  sum  of  forces  has  the 
moment  i  b*  I  p.  But  now  the  moment  ^  t  p  o{  S  acts 
contrary  to  the  latter  moment ;  the  resultant  moment  for 
A  Bv5  therefore 

_{<^-b^  ip 


If,  now,  e  denotes  the  thickness  of  the  boiler,  then,  in 
order  that  the  latter  shall  sufficiently  resist  rupture  at  A, 
we  must  have 

UT=\{a'-b^)lp, 
and  hence 

If  the  cross-section  of  the  boiler  is  exactly  spherical, 
then  b  ~  a,  hence  c  =  o,  consequently  a  breakage  does  not 
then  take  place. 

If  the  same  boiler  is  pressed  from  within  outwardly, 
then  the  moment  of  bending  or  rupture,  and  also  the  neces- 
sary thickness  of  the  boiler,  will  indeed  be  just  as  great, 
but  there  is  an  essential  difference,  in  the  fact  that  a  press- 
ure from  without  will  deform  the  boiler  still  more,  and  a 
pressure  from  within  will  bring  the  same  more  closely  to 
the  cylindrical  form.  If,  then,  by  the  connection  of  the 
tubes,  a  certain  tension  of  the  plates  has  been  caused,  this 
will  be  further  augmented  by  the  outer  pressure  and 
diminished  by  the  pressure  from  within  ;  hence,  in  the  first 
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case,  the  tension  may  be  brought  nearer  to  bursting,  and, 
in  the  second  case,  removed  further  from  it. 

According  to  experiments  recently  made  by  Fairbairn, 
the  necessary  thickness  of  tubes  exposed  to  external  press- 
ure is  also  dependent  upon  the  lengths  /  of  these  tubes, 
.and  may  be  taken  approximately  e  =:  )i  V  p  d  I,  where  pi 
indicates  an  empirical  number  dependent  on  the  modulus 
of  proof  strength  7" (see  "  Civilingenieur,"  Vol.  IV,,  p.  53). 

According  to  Rankine,  we  have  /  =  659720  j-,  atmos- 
pheres, whence  <•=  0-0012312  V^ /rf  inches.  Professor 
Grashof  derives  from    these  experiments    the    empirical 

formula,  /  =  71917  io..u"To:wi  atmospheres,  in  which  Vindi- 
cates the  diameter  of  the  tube,  /  the  length  and  e  the  thick- 
ness of  the  tube  expressed  in  inches. 

In  France,  tubes  exposed  to  exterior  pressure  are  made 
twice  as  thick  as  those  subjected  to  interior  pressure  under 
otherwise  similar  conditions.  But  according  to  the  regu- 
lations in  Prussia,  for  heating  pipes  of  sheet-iron,  the  thick- 
ness 

e  =  0-0067  (/V/  +  0-05  inches, 

and  for  pipes  of  sheet-brass,  but  which  must  not  be  over 
4  inches  wide, 

e  =  o-oi  rfv'^  +  o-07  inches. 

Example, — Whnl  thicknesa  must  we  give  10  it  9-Inch  locomotive  fire 
tube  in  order  thai  it  shall  sustain  an  exterior  pressure  of  s  atmospheres? 
Putting  d  =  i  and  ^  =  5  —  1  =  4,  we  obtain,  according  to  Prussian  regula- 
tions, ihc  desired  ihjcliness  for  sheet-Iron  or  capper, 

*  =  0-0067  '^  ^  t^-|-tios  =  oMi  +  90%  =0-071  Inclws, 
and  for  sheet-brass, 

f  =  0-01  X  3  ♦''4  -(-0>07  =  oioa  inches, 


If  we  Insert  |n  ihe  formula,  e  =  y''^ — ^^,  a  =  i  and  i  =  0(j  inches, 

furthermore,/ =  4  x  14-7  =■  58-8  and  7"  =  6000,  we  obtain 

,/o-iq  X  58-8       ,, z —  .     . 

t=  y  — 1 — 2 — —  fo'OooSgs  =  O'Oagg  mshei. 
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%  412. — Plane  Boiler  Walls. — Simple  plane  boilers  can 
with  equal  thickness  stand  much  less  pressure  than  when 
curved,  and,  therefore,  they  are  only  employed  for  low 
pressures,  and  for  greater  tensions,  are  stayed  or  strength- 
ened with  triangular  gussets  (Fr,  goussets ;  Gr.  Blech- 
zwickel),  as  in  A  B,  Fig.  627. 

The  theory  of  flexure  for  loaded  plane  plates  leads  to 
very  complicated  expressions,  the  development  of  which  ' 
cannot  be  attempted  here 
(see  Navier's  "  Mechanik 
B  derBaukunst,"§64i,etc.). 
but  in  the  following  man- 


.  637. 


Fic.  628. 


r  we  may  attain,  at  least 
some  data,  for  the  estima- 
.  '  tion  of  the  requisite  thick- 
ness of  such  plates :  Let 
ABCD,  Fig.  628,  be  a 
rectangular  sheet  plate  of 
the  length  A  B  =  I  and 
width  A  I)  =  i,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  frame  or  by  a  row 
of  rivets,  and  w^hich  has  to  sustain  a  pressure  p  per  unit  of 
surface.  Let  us  imagine  this  sheet  to  be  cut  into  strips, 
whose  ends  are  held  fast  in  .^  Z*  and  B  C,  and  let  us  as- 
sume that  of  the  pressure  /  upon  this  plane  surface,  the 
portion  /,  causes  the  tension  of  these  strips ;  then  if  we  also 
indicate  the  breadth  of  such  a  strip  by  s  and  the  thickness 
of  the  sheet  by  e,  we  can  put  (see  Vol.  I.,  §  246), 


Isf, 


\2W  T 


=  '-A  = 


TT- 


If,  on  the  other  hand,"  we  imagine  the  sheet  cut  up 
Into  lateral  strips  such  as  G  H,  and  the  ends  held  fast  ^%A  B 
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and  £7/),  and  assume  that  the  tension  of  these  strips  re- 
quires the  portion  /,  of  the  pressure  /  =  /,  +  /„  we  find  in 
the  same  manner, 

It' 

As  the  deflection  in  the  first  case  increases  as      ,'^f' 

W 

=  — ~  =  ~^,  and  in  the  other  case  as  ~^  (see  Vol.  I.. 

se  r  e      ^  ' 

§  223),  and  as  it  is  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
we  can  put 

and  hence 

A=p.        and       a(i+Q=/, 
or, 

/.(/'  +  *•)-*'/: 
A  = 
and  the  thickness  ot  the  plate  is 


consequently 


p 


Under  the  second  supposition, 


y  r  +  6*    2  J 


If,  now,  3  >  /,  then  we  must  find  the  thickness  of  the 
sheet  according  to  the  formula, 


y;?^ 


Tf- 
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For  square  sheets,  we  have  /=  b,  and,  therefore, 

In  cylindrical  boilers,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is 
e  =  — ^  =  o-ooiS/rf+0-i  inch. 


ness  of  plane  boiler  walls, 

and  for  /  =  ^, 

e  =  0-03  b  Vp  inches. 

Example. — Plane  plates  whicb  have  to  susiaio  a  resultant  pressure  {p  =  i) 
of  i  atmosphere,  must,  according  10  the  above  formula,  have  the  thickness 

and  if  the  breadth  of  such  a  plate  were  £=71  and  the  length  /=  60  inches, 
therefore  —^\%  =  %,  then  the  thickness  would  have  to  be 


»--«5  X  7. </|^-  =  '"'"-^:.-"  =  SriJ  =  1  ""■ 


1-393  >!  6  X  5  _  41-79  .. 


%  413. — Stay  Bolu. — Plane  boiler  surfaces  occur  in  loco- 
motive and  marine  boilers.  As  these  steam  boilers  produce 
steam  of  high  pressure,  stays,  etc.,  are  indispensable.  Such 
plane  surfaces  are  presented  by  the  fire  boxes  (see  g  403)  of 
locomotives.  To  apply  the  heat  engendered  in  such  a  space 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  production  of  steam,  the  fire  box 
is  composed  of  two  plates,  and  the  space  between  commu- 
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nicates  with  the  water  space  of  the  boiler.  The  water  fill-  ■ 
ing  this  interspace  now  presses  with  the  same  force /as  the 
steam  above,  upon  the  sides  of  the  fire  box,  and,  therefore, 
these  must  be  united  with  each  other  by  stays  (Fr,  entre- 
toises ;  Ger.  Stehbolzen).  The  inner  or  fire  box  proper 
consists  generally  of  sheet  copper  of  the  thickness  of  f  of 
an  inch,  while  the  outer  or  water  box  is  formed  of  sheet 
iron.  The  interspace  has  a  width  of  from  3  to  4  inches, 
and  the  iron  or  copper  stay  bolts  are  4  to  5  inches  apart, 
and  have  a  mean  thickness  of  J  of  an  inch.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  Fairbaim  (see  "  Useful  Information  for 
Engineers"),  the  strength  of  iron  plates  with  iron  stays  is 
about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  copper  plates  with  copper 
stays,  and  also  that  of  bolts  with  heads,  2ts,  A  A,  Fig.  629,  is 
i  greater  than  that  ot  simple  screws. 

Fig.  629.  Pig,  63O, 


A. 


If  we  suppose  the  sheet  A  B  CD,  Fig.  630,  supported  by 
stays  a,b,c  ...  cut  up  into  strips  z.'s,  A  F  and  G  H,  parallel 
to  the  diagonals  ae  and  bd  oi  the  squares  formed  by  any 
four  stays,  then  we  can  directly  apply  the  formula  de- 
veloped in  the  preceding  paragraph, 


^1/1 


to  the  determination  of  the  necessary  thickness  of  the  sheet, 
if  we  only  insert,  instead  of  b,  the  diagonals  of  the  square 
b  =  a.  V2,  whose  lateral  length  a  is  the  distance  between 
any  two  consecutive  stays. 
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Accordingly,  we  have 


'-W^='\fif' 


^  =  0- 0387  a  t^  inches. 

This  expression  accords  perfectly  with  the  formula 
found  by  Brix  (see  "  Die  Verhandlungeii  des  Vereins  zur 
Befurderung  des  Gewerbfleisses  in  Preussen,"  1849).  The 
thickness  of  the  inner  plate  facing  the  fire  may  be  increased 
one  fourth. 

The  thickness  of  a  stay  which  has  to  sustain  the  press- 
ure ^ p  upon  the  square  a'  of  its  lateral  length  is  deter- 
mined by  the  equation, 


which  gives  ' 

Inserting  here  also  —=  =  o-ooij,  we  obtain 
d=  ^?J^±aVfi  =  0.0619  a  v/^ 

According  to  Brix,  we  have 

rf=o-o69aV/  + 0-125  inches. 

The  cover  of  the  fije  box  consists  of  a  plane  plate  and 
receives  the  necessary  support  from  iron  supporting  rods, 
the  thickness  of  which  is  to  be  calculated  according  to  the 
known  formulae  for  relative  strength  (see  Vol.  I.,  §  240, 
etc.). 
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§  414. — Blvel  Connection!. — Plane  and  curved  boiler- 
plate  rivet   connections    are   shown   in  „      - 
cross-section  and  plan  in  Fig.  631.     If  f 
is  again  the  thickness  of  the  sheet,  then 
the  rivet  bolt  C  receives  the  thickness 

d=ie, 
the  hemispherical  head  A  the  diameter 

rf,  =  3  *", 
the  conical  head  B  the  diameter 


'  and  the  height 

*.  =  »'. 

so  that  the  bolt  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  rivet 
must  receive  the  length 


Furthermore,  the  distance  of  the  axes  of  two  bolts  from 
each  other  is 

and  the  distance  of  these  axes  from  the  edges  of  the  plate 

rio.  63^.  The  angular  union  of  two  sheets  is  ac- 

Vcomplished  by  the  angle  iron  D  E  F,  Fig. 
632,  with  two  rows  of  rivets.  The  mean 
thickness  of  this  angular  sheet  is  equal  to 
the  thickness  *■  of  the  plates  to  be  united, 
but  in  the  centre  it  is  taken  1^  larger,  and 
at  the  ends  i  smaller  than  e.  The  width 
E D=  E Fol  each  leg  is  taken  —  i  inch  +  4-5  e. 
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§  4-l5i — The  Cnmace. — Every  steam  boiler  has  also  a 
furnace,  which  consists ; 

1.  Of  the  fireplace  or  furnace  proper  (Fr.  foyer;  Ger. 
Herd). 

2.  Of  the  flues  (Fr.  carneaux;  Ger,  Ziigen,  FeuerkanS- 
len). 

3.  Of  the  chimney  (Fr.  cheminie  ;  Ger.  Esse  or  Schorn- 
stein). 

In  the  first,  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  takes  place ;  by 
the  second,  the  products  of  combustion — fire,  smoke,  etc. 
— are  conducted  over  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler,  so 
as  to  impart  their  heat  to  the  same ;  and,  by  the  third,  these 
products  are  expelled  into  the  external  air. 

Considering  first  the  fireplace,  this  is  divided  by  the 
grate  (Fr.  la  grille  ;  Ger.  Rost)  into  two  compartments,  the 
upper  of  which  forms  the  real  hearth,  while  the  lower  one 
serves  for  the  reception  of  the  ashes  and  other  solid  resi- 
dues of  combustion,  and  is  therefore  called  the  ashpit  (Fr, 
lecendrier;  Ger.  Aschenraum).  The  grate  is  formed  of 
iron  bars  with  narrow  slits  between,  which  widen  down- 
wards and  allow  the  air  to  enter  and  the  ashes  to  fall 
through.  These  slits  have  a  breadth  of  about  \  inch  for 
Fig  633.  \y^^A  coal,  but  for  wood  or  peat  only 

I  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  first  case  occupy 
\,  but  in  the  second  ^  of  the  whole 
grate  surface.  In  Fig,  633,  we  have 
represented  a  few  grate  bars.  ABC 
is  the  foremost  grate  bar,  and  D  and  E 
are  the  slits  between  each  pair. 

In  small  boiler  constructions,  grates 
with  movable  bars  are  sometimes  employed  with  advantage, . 
where  the  grate  bars  terminate  cylindrically,  and  are  so 
placed  that,  by  a  simple  mechanism,  they  can  be  turned  to 
and  fro,  and  may  thus  be  easily  kept  clean. 

The  extent  of  the  grate  surface  is  of  great  importance. 
According  to  Cav6,  it  should  be  ^V  of  the  heating  surface  of 
the  boiler.  Moreover,  we  may  calculate  on  an  hourly  con- 
sumption of  about  14  lbs.  of  hard  coal  or  73  lbs.  of  wood' 
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for  each  square  foot  of  grate  surface.  In  locomotive  boilers 
where  an  artificial  draught  of  air  lakes  place,  and  where 
coke  is  burned,  the  conditions  are  altogether  different. 
Here  the  grate  surface  is  only  from  -^  to  -^  of  the  heating 
surface.  For  the  combustion  of  hard  coal,  the  grate  surface 
should  be  from  13  to  18  inches  beneath  the  heating  surface, 
and  (or  wood  fires  from  18  to  24  inches.  The  ashpit  beneath 
the  grate  should  be  at  least  2^  ft.  in  depth,  so  that  the  bars 
of  the  grate  shall  not  be  very  greatly  heated  by  the  accu- 
mulated residue. 

The  air  necessary  (or  combustion  passes  by  a  door  into 
the  ashpit,  and  from  there  through  the  grate  bars  into  the 
furnace.  To  regulate  the  draught  of  air,  a  special  register 
may  be  applied,  and,  to  heighten  the  same,  the  air  may  be 
brought  on  by  a  subterranean  passage. 

The  fireplace  above  the  hearth  is  provided  with  a  door, 
which  is  only  opened  when  itis  required  to  stir  the  fire,  to 
cleanse  the  grate,  or  to  supply  fresh  fuel.  To  prevent 
cooling  at  the  furnace  door  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  door  itself  from  the  fire,  it  is  well  to  provide  it 
with  double  walls  or  to  cover  it  inside  with  bricks. 


g  416.— -CombuKton  or  Saioke. — The  smoke  proceeding 
from  combustion  consists  of  unburned  particles  of  carbon, 
and  therefore  occurs  only  during  incomplete  combustion 
and  consequent  loss  of  heat.  For  this  reason,  we  should 
strive  to  attain  a  combustion  as  free  from  smoke  as  is  pos- 
sible, A  great  deal  can  here  be  at  once  effected  by  proper 
attention  and  maintenance  of  the  fire,  particularly  in  taking 
care  that  the  fuel  is  not  added  in  too  great  quantity  and  that 
it  is  spread  as  evenlyas  possible  on  the  grate,  and  so  served 
that  the  smoke  formed  by  the  addition  of  fresh  fuel  must 
])ass  over  the  fuel  already  in  full  combustion.  Of  course, 
it  is  here  especially  necessary  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  shall  be  supplied  to  the  furnace,  and  that 
sufficient  chance  shall  be  given  to  it  to  spread  over  all  the 
fuel  and  to  come  in  contact  with  the  gases  ot  combustion. 
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Double  hearths  are  the  best  means  for  the  production  of 
a  smokeless  combustion. 

Such  a  hearth  is  longitudinally  divided  by  a  partition 
into  two  equal  parts,  which  nevertheless  communicate  with 
one  and  the  same  flue  or  fire  canal.  Now.  if  the  fuel  is 
alternately  supplied  to  the  one  or  the  other  compartment. 
then  the  gases  of  combustion  loaded  wiih  smoke  which 
arise  from  the  freshly  added  fuel,  and  the  gases  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  fuels  in  process  of  complete  combustion,  and 
which  arc  still  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  flow  in  common 
into  and  through  the  flues,  and  thereby  produce  thorough 
combustion. 

As  means  for  the  consumption  of  smoke,  special  air 
channels,  which  terminate  directly  behind  the  fire  bridge, 
have  been  employed.  The  atmospheric  air  supplied  by 
these  channels  commingles  with  the  gases  of  combustion 
directly  upon  their  entrance  to  the  flues,  so  that  the  smoke 
is  completely  burned.  According  to  Fairbairn,  by  the  use 
of  these  canals,  if  the  cross-section  of  the  same  is  ^-fj-  of 
the  grate  surface,  the  saving  of  fuel  is  at  least  12^  per  cent. 
These  air  channels,  however,  have  not  been  always  found 
to  be  beneficial- 

Another  means  for  the  combustion  of  smoke  consists  in 
the  application  of  a 
grate  with  steps  (Fr. 
grilles  A  gradins;  Ger. 
Trcppcnrost).  This 
is  distinguished  from 
the  common  grate  in 
that  the  grate  bars 
are  replaced  by  iron 
plates  of  about  eight 
inches  width,  which 
are  placed  above  one 
another  in  steps  at 
distances  of  from  i^ 
to  3j  inches  from  each  other,  and  interlock  .ibout  2  inches 
over  line  another.    The  arrangement  of  such  a  furnace  with 


Fig.  634. 
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step  grate  is  shown  in  Fig.  634.  A  BS&  the  grate  with  steps 
consisting  of  six  plates,  C  a  short  grate  with  bars,  D  the 
steam  boiler,  E  the  ashpit,  and  F  the  fire  bridge. 

Grates  with,  steps  are  preferably  used  for  fires  of  peat, 
brown  coal,  and  the  poorer  sorts  of  hard  or  pit  coal,  where 
it  is  required  to  facilitate  the  ingress  of  atmospheric  air. 
Instead  of  these,  common  inclined  grates  are  also  often 
employed. 

§  417. — Flues, — In  order  that  the  fire  may  come  in  con- 
tact  with  the  boiler,  but  especially  that  a  more  complete 
combustion  may  be  effected  through  a  more  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  air,  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  fire  bridge 
(Fr.  autel ;  Ger.  Feuerbrdcke)  at  the  point  of  passage  from 
the  furnace  into  the  flue,  which  only  leaves  an  intermediate 
space  of  from  4  to  6  inches  between  it  and  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler.  The  narrowing  of  the  flue  by  the  fire  bridge 
answers  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  gases  of  combustion 
into  closer  contact  with  the  inflowing  air,  and  thereby 
effects  a  more  complete  combustion. 

As  to  the  fire  tubes  or  flues,  these  consist  either  of  a 
single  channel  passing  once  or  several  times  about  the 
boiler,  or  they  may  consist  of  one  or  more  single  channels 
or  pipes,  each  of  which  separately  conveys  the  smoke  into 
the  chimney.  The  latter  kind  of  fire  tubes  are  used  only 
with  interior  furnaces,  and  especially  with  locomotive  boil- 
ers. What  these  tubes  lack  in  length  is  made,  up  by  the 
extent  of  the  cross-section.  Supposing,  for  instance,  a 
single  flue  with  spherical  cross-section  of  the  length  /and 
the  diameter  (f  replaced  by  «  flues  in  juxtaposition,  each  of 
the  length  /,  and  diameter  </„  we  have  the  following  equa- 
tions : 

7t  dl  =  nn  d,L  and  = , 

4  4 

and  accordingly  we  obtain 
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For  instance,  for  n  =  64, 

d,  =  -         and         /,  =  -^; 

64  tubes,  therefore,  can  be  made  eight  times  shorter  and 
eight  times  narrower  than  a  single  flue. 

Flues  of  the  first  kind  consist  of  sheet  pipes  (compare 
§  403-5),  but  those  of  the  second  kind  are  constructed  of  fire- 
proof stones,  and  have  a  more  or  less  rectangular  cross-sec- 
tion, one  side  o'f  which  is  bounded  by  the  boiler.  It  is  an  em- 
pirical rule  to  make  this  cross-section  i  to  ^  the  grate  area. 
The  length  of  th^  flues  must,  moreover,  not  be  too  great, 
in  any  case  not  more  than  90  ft.  Generally  it  is  considered 
satisfactory  if  the  gases  which  enter  the  chimney  do  not 
retain  more  than  from  250°  to  300°  of  heat.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  whole  flue  in  the  so-called  smoke  box 
between  the  boiler  and  the  chimney,  another  door  or 
damper  (Fr.  registre ;  Ger.  Schieber)  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  fire,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to 
completely  close  the  furnace.  Besides  this,  the  whole  con- 
struction should  be  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall. 

g  418. — Construction  of  Boiler, — The  principal  arrange- 
FiG.  635. 
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merit  of  a  boiler  construction  with  external  furnace  is  shown 
in  Fig.  635  in  longitudinal,  and  in  Fig.  636  in  cross-section. 
Here  A  is  the  steam  boiler  with  two  flues  B  B ;  further,  C  is 
the  brickwork,  D  the  grate,  E  the  furnace  door,  F  the  ash- 
pit, G  that  part  of  the  flue  through  which  the  heated  gases 

Fig.  636. 


pass  beneath  the  boiler,  and  H  H  are  the  flues  through 
which  these  gases  pass  along  the  side  of  the  boiler  after 
having  returned  by  the  flues  BE,  The  atmospheric  air 
passes  through  the  air  channel  K  from  behind,  but  can  also, 
as  Fig.  63s  shows,  flow  in  from  the  sides. 

A  suitable  construction  for  a  boiler  with  double  furnaces, 
according  to  Fairbairn,  is  shown  in  Figs.  637  to  640,  in 
longitudinal,  horizontal,  and  cross-section,  and  in  front  view. 
The  steam  boiler  A  D  contains  two  internal  flues  B  C  and 
5,  C",.  each  with  a  separate  furnace.  These  flues  terminate 
at  £,  in  the  rear,  in  a  common  flue£'  F GH,  which  conducts 
the  gases  of  combustion  once  exteriorly  around  the  boiler, 
and  then  at  //into  the  chimney.  To  attain  a  more  perfect 
combustion,  every  fire  bridge  K  is  provided  with  an  open- 
ing a  b,  which  introduces  heated  air  from  the  ashpit  into  the 
space  directly  behind  the  fire  bridge ;  for  this  purpose,  also, 
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one  or  the  other  furnace  is  alternately  fed,  to  allow  the 
smoke  which  is  formed  by  the  fresh  supply  of  coal  to  be 
consumed  at  its  entrance  into  the  flue  E. 


A  boiler  construction  with  boiler  tubes  is  also  shown  in 
Fig,  641.  Here  A  is  the  steam  boiler,  separated  from  the 
boiler  tubes  BBhy  z.  vault  D,  and  the  latter  are  wholly  ex- 
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posed  to  the  influence  of  the  rearward  Howing  gases  which 
come  directly  from  the  furnace,  while  the  former  is  heated 
by  the  gases  as  they  return  through  the  flues  GG,  which 
may,  if  required,  pass  around  the  whole  boiler. 

Fig.  641. 


Between  a  steam  boiler  with  boiler  tubes  and  one  with 
heating  tubes,  there  is  this  difference  1  that  in  the  first  the 
furnace  is  situated  beneath  the  tubes,  and  in  the  second 
beneath  the  boiler ;  consequently,  in  the  first  case  the  gases 
flow  from  the  tubes  to  the  boiler,  and  in  the  second  they 
first  heat  the  boiler  and  then  the  tubes. 

To  impart  as  much  of  the  heat  of  the  gases  within  the 
flues  as  possible  to  the  steam  generator,  it  is  necessary  that 
these  gases  should  enter  the  chimney  at  that  point  where 
there  is  the  least  heat,  where  therefore  the  introduction  of 
the  feeding  water  and  the  motion  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
begins;  for  this  reason,  steam  boilers  with  heating  tubes  are 
to  be  preferred  to  those  with  boiler  tubes,  Tliis  principle 
is  already  shown  in  the  Fairbairn  boiler,  Figs.  637  and  638. 
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A  Special  form  of  boiler  with  boiler  tube  is  shown  in 
Fig.  642.     Here  A  B  \s  the  steam  boiler,  CD  the  boiler 


tube,  and  i'/^the  feed  pipe.  The  heated  gases  move  first 
from  the  furnace  H  by  way  of //^  A"  beneath  the  boiler,  then 
sink  beneath  the  level  of  the  boiler  tube  CD,  and  pass 
around  the  same  before  entering  the  chimney. 


§4(9. — Healing  by^Oaa. — Sometimes  combustible  gases 
are  employed  as  heating  materials.  These  gases  can  be 
burned  either  in  a  closed  space  and  allowed  to  act  directly 
on  the  piston  of  a  special  engine,  or  they  can  be  burned  in 
an  ordinary  furnace.  The  gases  which  serve  as  fuels  are 
carbonic  oxide  gas,  illuminating  gas,  blast-furnace  gas,  and 
the  gas  from  puddling  furnaces.  Carbonic  oxide  gas  is 
generatfcd,  like  illuminating  gas,  in  closed  vessels,  but 
blast-furnace  gas  is  derived  from  the  top  of  blast  fur- 
naces. The  gas  derived  from  the  puddling  furnace  contains 
only  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and  acts 
therefore  chiefly  by  its  own  heat,  while  blast-furnace  gnii 
contains  2  per  cent  of  hydrogen  gas,  as  also  13  per  cent  of 
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carbonic  oxide.  While  i  lb.  of  good  pit  or  hard  coal  as 
well  as  pure  carbon  furnish,  by  complete  combustion,  nearly 
8000  heat-units,  i  lb.  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  gives  only 
2400  heat-units,  and  i  lb.  of  blast-furnace  gas  only  900  heat- 
units,  while  illuminating  gas  gives  nearly  10,000  heat- 
units. 

The  arrangement  of  a  furnace  for  the  generation  oi 
steam  by  means  of  blast-furnace  gases  is  shown  in  Fig. 
643.    The  gas  from  the  furnace  top  is  first  collected  in  the 

Fig   643. 


reservoir  A,  then  conducted  through  the  branch  tubes 
BC,  5  C,  into  the  canals,  C,  C,  and  from  these  through  a 
row  of  side  canals  as  CD,  CD  into  the  furnace.  The  steam 
boiler  K  has  its  lower  half  surrounded  by  the  gas,  the  com- 
bustion of  which  is  maintained  by  a  thin  layer  of  coal 
spread  over  the  grate  F F.  The  boilers  for  the  use  of  the 
pudd ling-furnace  flame  consist  generally  of  a  vertical  tube, 
on  the  outer  surface  of  which  the  gas  flame  plays  ;  some- 
times also  horizontal  tubular  boilers  similar  to  those  of 
locomotives  are  employed. 
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§  420i — Clilmneri. — The  current  of  air  necessary  for 
combustion  is  caused  chie6y  by  the  chimney,  which  there- 
fore is  an  important  component  part  of  the  furnace.  It  is 
chiefly  necessary  that  a  sufficient  height  and  diameter  be 
given  to  the  chimney,  and  that  an  appropriate  material  be 
chosen  for  the  same.  If  the  chimney  cannot  be  made  high 
enough,  then  the  necessary  draught  must  be  produced  by 
special  means.  In  locomotives,  the  exhaust  steam  is  there- 
fore allowed  to  escape  into  the  stack,  and,  in  other  cases, 
ventilators  or  blowers  are  employed,  which  either  blow  the 
air  beneath  the  grate  or  suck  it  out  of  the  flues. 

Chimneys  are  constructed  of  stone  or  of  metal.     In  the 
first  case,  bricks  are  preferably  used,  and  in  the  second 
sheet-iron  is  employed.    The  external  form  of  brick  chim- 
neys is  generally  quadrangular  or  octangular,  while  metal  , 
chimneys  have  always  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone. 

Usually  an  exterior  batter  of  0-015  tf>  0-025  p*^r  foot 
height  is  given  to  chimneys,  while  the  walls  have  the  usual 
width  of  the  bricks  (6  inches)  above,  and  at  the  bottom 
they  have  a  thickness  of  double  or  three  times  this  width. 

As  to  the  height  and  diameter  of  chimneys,  the  one 
dimension  depends  upon  the  other.  The  higher  a  chimney 
is  built,  the  more  draught  it  gives,  and  the  smaller  there- 
fore its  diameter  needs  to  be,  for  the  removal  of  a  given 
quantity  of  smoke.  Besides  this,  the  dimensions  also  de- 
pend upon  the  temperature  of  the  smoke  which  enters  the 
chimney,  and  for  an  equal  quantity  of  smoke  the  dimen- 
sions roust  be  so  much  larger  the  less  the  temperature  of 
the  smoke  which  is  to  be  removed.  According  to  this,  an 
economical  use  of  heat  requires  high  and  wide  chimneys. 
The  usual  height  of  chimneys  is  from  60  to  120  ft. — we 
rarely  find  them  40  ft.  or  less.  Chimneys  of  300  or  400  ft. 
height  are  rarely  constructed.  It  is  a  practical  rule  to  give 
the  chimney  the  same  cross-section  as  the  flues.  In  the 
following  article,  a  special  rule  for  finding  the  diameter  of 
chimneys  will  be  given.  It  is  very  necessary  to  place 
chimneys  upon  a  solid  base,  as  the  least  sinking  may  cause 
damage  or  even  destruction.     An  exterior  view  and  cross- 
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section  of  an  octagonal  chimney  of  bricks  is  given  in  Figs. 
644  and  645,  and  an  exterior  view  of  a  metal  chimney  is 
shown  in  Fig.  646.     In  the  first,  A  is  the  foundation,  B  the 

Fid,  644.  Fig.  645.  Fig.  646. 
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termination  of  the  flues  or  smoke  box,  C  the  cast-iron  cap 
of  the  chimney,  and  D  a  staircase  which  leads  to  an  open- 
ing for  cleaning  the  flues  and  chimney.  To  prevent  the 
current  of  smoke  from  meeting  resistance  at  its  entrance 
into  the  chimney,  the  union  between  the  flue  and  smoke 
box  must  be  rounded  off. 

In  Fig.  646,  A  represents  the. foundation,  constructed  of 
bricks  and  resting  upon  a  solid  base ;  D,  D  are  anchor 
screws  which  connect  the  base  of  the  chimney,  by  means  of 
a  plate  E  E,  firmly  with  the  foundation,  and  C  is  a  pulley 
fixed  below  the  head  of  the  chimney  F,  over  which  passes 
a  chain,  by  means  of  which  a  man  can  be  pulled  up  lor  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  and  painting  the  chimney.  We  also 
see  at  B  the  termination  of  the  smoke  box,  and  at  H  the 
opening  for  cleaning.  To  prevent  the  overturning  of  such 
a  chimney  in  a  storm,  not  infrequently  wires,  stays,  or 
cables  are  drawn  in  an  inclined  direction  from  the  chimney 
to  the  ground  and  anchored. 

Remark. — The  famous  chimney  at  St.  Rollox,  near  Glasgow,  of  the 
height  of  455I  ft.,  has  the  following  dimensions  (E(.-c  "  Verhandl.  des  Pieuss. 
GewerbeTCCcins,"  184J} : 
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I  a  depth  of  30  ft.  and  a  diameter  of 
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§421. — Theory  of  Chlmner  Draailit. — The  theory  of 
the  motion  of  smoke  in  chimneys  may  be  easily  deduced 
Erom  the  laws  of  hydraulics,  given  in  Vol.  I.,  the  more  so 
since,  on  account  of  the  very  slight  difference  between  the 


Fig,  647. 


tension  of  the  air  within  the  chimney 

and  without,  the  laws  regulating  the 

discharge  of  water  may  be  directly 

applied.     If  y  is  the  density  of  the 

outer  air,  and  k  the  height  A  D  cA  ^ 

chimney  ABC,   Fig.  647,  together 

with  its  flue,  the  excess  of  pressure 

at  A   above  that  at  C  is  q=  ky. 

This  excess  of  pressure  opposes  the 

pressure    g,    of    the  heated  air  or  " 

smoke  column.     If,  then,  we  denote  the   density   of  this 

column  by  y„  we  have  for  the  pressure  causing  the  velocity 

V  of  the  smoke, 

q  —  q^=hy—hy,=h{y-  y,), 
and,  therefore,  without  reference  to  resistances, 


,^>'.  =  *(r 


.^,)or^=:-/S^=1^0 


see  Vol.  I.,  §  399). 


If,  now,  t  is  the  mean  outer  and  /,  the  mean  inner  tem- 
perature, or  that  of  the  smoke,  we  have  from  Vol.  I.,  |  393, 


hence 


0^005494/  ^„j 

'       1  +  0-00367/ 


_,  o- 005494/. 
'^'      1+0-06367/,' 


y  __  I  +0-00367/.  _  ^  . 
r,' 


f  0-00367/    /, ' 


or,  since  the  tensions  /  and  /,  of  the  outer  and  inner  air 
cannot  be  very  different,  on  account  of  the  moderate 
velocity  of  the  smoke,  we  have  approximately, 

y       1+0-00367/, 
■y,~  I  +0-00367/' 
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and  hence  the  smoke  velocity  at  its  exit  is 


•*■    V  I -1-0-00367/        /  1+0-00367/ 


^gh. 


or  approximately, 


v=   Vo-ooi67{i,—t)  ■  2gk  =  0-485  V{t,—  t)A  ft. 

This  velocity  will,  indeed,  be  considerably  diminished 
by  the  resistances  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  fire  space, 
friction  in  the  chimney,  etc.  These  resistances  are  to  be 
estimated  in  entire  accordance  with  the  rules  of  hydraulics. 
From  the  height  A  and  breadth  d  of  the  chimney,  we  have, 
according  to  Vol.  I.,  §466,  tor  the  loss  of  head  by  reason  of 
fiiction. 


Although,  according  to  the  above  article,  C  =  0*024,  yet, 
for  the  sake  of  safety,  we  may  take,  in  accordanc  with  the 
observations  of  P^clet,  for  a  chimney  coated  with  soot, 

C  =0-025  X  1-962  =  0049    or    0-05. 

For  the  remaining  losses  of  head,  arising  from  friction  in 
the  flues,  grate,  etc.,  we  may,  according  to  P^clet,  take 
<,  =  30,  and  hence 

^,  =  j^  =  0-00367  (/.  - 0 /'  -  0.05  ^^  -  30— • 

—  (30  +  0.05  ^)  =  0.00367  (/,  -  /)  A. 

If,  finally,  we  suppose  that  the  density  of  the  air  in  the 
chimney  is  about  1  -044  times  that  of  the  outside  air,  we 
have 
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V  =  ^/E^SEZHI*  =  O.OS9S  i/SEHS 
'  1 044 (30  +  00s J j  '  30+005 J 

,/   (l,-t)hd    . 


§  422* — DlneiMloni  of  Ctalmnefi. — It  is  now  easy,  by 
'  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  lormulse,  to  determine  the  cross- 
section  .9  and  the  dimensions  of  a  chimney  which  shall 
afford  passage  to  a  quantity  Q  of  air  or  smoke  per  second. 
Thus, 


G  =  5.  =  0.4;  ^4/5^^  cubic  ft., 
and,  therefore,  the  cross-section  is 


«      Q  ^./30rf  +  o-o5  /t  ,. 

i=.M  =  2.  ,3  ef  L__^  square  fU 

For  a  chimney  with  circular  cross-section,  i  =  — —, 
and  hence 


,..,.,3.i,»/1^^ 


For  a  chimney  with  square  cross-section,  5  =  ^,  and 
hence 


*=..353i/^^-(r. 
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IfwetakeA  =  loorf,  we  have 

»=  o-o8  VC/,  —  t)h  ft.  =  0-044  *'(A  —  *)!t  meters, 
and 

S  =  ^  =  — HlL£=  square  ft., 

hence 

^=^4^    or    ^=;-S^^    ft. 


The  quantity  of  smoke  Q:=  Sv=  o-o8  ^t'C/,  —  /)  It, 
reduced  to  the  outer  temperature  /,  becomes 

or  approximately,  since  t^  is  much  greater  than  t, 

^-rl?-.;  =  o.o8./^: 

=0-085/    ^^yz. 
(i  +  0-003670 

and  is  a  maximum  when  r- ',..,,  is  a  maximum. 

(i  +0-003670' 

This  is  a  maximum  for  i  +  0-00367  /,  =  2  x  0-00367  /„  or 

0-00367/,  =  I  ;  r.  e.,  when  /,  =  — — -v^  =  273°.     If  we  take 

approximately  /,  —  /  =  270°,  we  have 

0-76  Q 
f  =  I  •  32  vA  ft.    and    5  =      ^-.   '  square  ft. 

But  the  quantity  of  air  Q  can  be  easily  found  from  the 
heating  surface  i^as  well  as  from  the  weight  K  of  the  fuel- 
(See  §  400.) 
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If  K  is  the  carbon  consumed  per  hour,  and  if  we  assume 
that  every  pound  of  carbon  requires  600  cubic  ft.  of  air, 
then 

600^  _K 
^~6ox6o~  6  ' 
and  we  obtain 

5  =  0-128-^^  square  ft., 

and 

/;  =  0-0164  \-c)    ft. 

For  "c"—  7Si  ^^8  should  have,  therefore,  for  the  height 
of  chimney, 

h  ~  0-0164  ^  (75)'  =  92-2  ft. 

The  usual  heights  of  chimneys  are,  in  fact,  from  60  to 
120  ft.  From  the  conditions  of  stability,  Ave  can  determine 
the  height  as  follows:  If  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  c,  and  y 
is  its  density,  further,  if  k  is  the  height  and  b  the  mean 
outer  breadth  of  chimney,  then  the  pressure  of  the  wind  is 

P=  3  j^* Ay  (§344), 

and  the  moment  of  this  force  with  reference  to  the  foot  of 
chimney  is 

2    ~^2g      2    ^' 

If,  now,  e  is  the  mean  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  y^  the 
density  of  the  masonry,  we  have  for  the  weight  of  the 
chimney, 

G  =  ^{b  —  e)eh  y„ 

and  for  its  moment, 

O  i  _  4(b-c)ekby,  _ 
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Placing  these  two  moments  equal,  we  have 

and  hence  for  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  chimney  to  its 
mean  breadth. 


•  ~*\  b)     <:'     ■    y' 


This  formula  holds  good  only   for  chimneys  with  square 
cross-section.     For  a  circular  cross-section,  we  can  increase 

7-  by  one  half,  or  take 


I  \        b'     c       y 


For  an  octagonal  chimney,  we  may  take  the  mean  of  the 
preceding,  or 


EXAUPLE  I. — What  breadth  must  a  chimney  have  which  is  loo  il.  high,  and 
discharges  the  smoke  arising  Trom  the  combustion  of  i»3  lbs.  of  hard  coal 
per  hour  ?  From  what  has  preceded,  wc  maj  assume  that  Tor  the  com- 
bustion of  izo  lbs.  of  hard  coal,  with  a  mean  tempetalure  of  300°  in  the 
chimney,  lao  x  5S4  =  70080  cubic  ft.  of  air  are  required.     We  have  then,  per 

Q  =  g^^  =  i9i  cubic  ft.  about. 
Assuming  /i  —  /  =  300  —  10  =  390,  and  h  =  loor  we  have  for  (he  interior 


Substituting  >/=  1-15  under  the  radical,  we  have  as  a  first  approximation, 
rf  =  o.6l7  l'4lT=  1-33  f<-. 
and  aubatiluting  (his  value,  we  hive  as  a  second  approximation, 
d  =  o-br]  VUS  =  1-34  ft. 
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If  we  wish  the  chimnej  la  be  only  40  ft.  high,  then  we  should  have 


rf=i.49j/?o^t^^''-^.ti9.S)'  =  o-753f^3orf+a  =  1.67  ft. 

Example   2. — If  we   assume   the  greatest    wind    velocity    e=  100   ft., 
=  0-0766  and  71  =  6i'S  X   e-6  =  loolbs.,  we  have  for  a  square  chimney, 


If  we  lake  /  =  I  fl.  i 


In  order  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  wind,  then,  the  mean  outer  breadth 
must  be  one  eighth  of  the  heighl  of  the  ckimney.     If  (he  chimney  were 

round,  we  should  have  —  =  13.  or  the  mean  diameter  one  twelfth  of  [he 
height.  We  can  conclude,  therefore,  thai  there  are  many  unsupported 
chimneys  standing,  unable  to  withstand  the  force  of  a  tempest  of  loo  ft. 
velocity. 

Remakk. — From  the  formula 


J  '/soiZ  +  oosA  - 


we  see  that  the  breadth  decreases  as  the  height  increases,  and  that,  inversely. 

if  the  height  is  dimitiished  the  width  must  be  increased. 

Strictly  speaking,  according  to  the  principles  of  hydraulics  (Vol.  I.,  §  415) 
in  the  formula 


<!  =  -^/J^f. 


we  should  insert  for  S.  not  the  mean  cross-section,  but  the  < 
the  mouth,  and  hence  wc  sec  at  once  that,  other  things  being  the  same,  a  chim- 
ney which  gradually  widens  towards  the  top  can  discharge  more  smoke  than 
one  which  gradually  diminishes. 


§  423. — Efll«lencr  *>f  (*■«  Steam  Boiler. — According  to 
the  observations  of  P6clet,  the  mean  temperature  /,  in  the 
chimney  can  be  taken  =  300°.  The  temperature  /„  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  air  in  the  furnace  can  be  easily  deter- 
mined from  the  heat  W  generated  by  a  pound  of  fuel,  and 
the  quantity  of  air  in  cubic  feet  V  necessary  for  combus- 
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tion,  if  we  take  the  specific  heat  of  air  w  =  J  of  that  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  ;'  =  o-o8o  lbs. 
Thus 

lV=<^Vyil,-  t„)  =  i  X  0.080  V{i,  —  Q, 

and  hence, 


,=  *^  +,-_ 


5°  17  +  '.. 


where  i,  is  the  temperature  of  the  entering  air. 
Finally,  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  chimney  is 


If  we  take  for  Wthe  mean  value  of  6000  heat-units,  for 
V  225  cubic  feet,  and  /,  =  o  degrees,  we  have  for  the  heat 
in  the  furnace. 


225 
and  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  chimney, 

1333  1333 


350  heat-units, 


or  about  one  quarter  of  the  total  heat  generated  by  the 
fuel. 

Under  the  assumption  that  the  amount  of  heat  which 
goes  to  the  production  of  steam  is  proportional  to  the  dif- 
ference of  temperatures  (§  368),  we  can  determine  also  the 
temperature  /,  of  the  air  upon  its  entrance  to  the  chimney. 

If  £  is  the  temperature  at  any  point  of  the  flue,  V  the 
extent  of  heating  surface  up  to  this  point,  and  «  the  amount 
of  heat  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  which  for  one 
degree  di  ference  of  temperature  passes  into  the  water  in 
the  boiler,  then  for  the  elementary  area  of  heating  surface 
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d  Y  and  the  temperature  difference  z  —  i,  the  quantity  of 
heat  imparted  to  the  water  is 

K{s-i)dY=-<^VYds, 
and  hence 

w  Vv  r  de            w  Vy 
Y= ^  /  = ~  log.  nat.  (s  —  i)  +  constant 

For   y=o,   we   have  « = /„  and   for  I'=^(the  entire 
heating  surface),  z  =  /„  hence 

F^—Llog.nal.[j—;). 

and  the  temperature  of  the  air  upon  entrance  to  the  chim- 
ney is 

where  e=  2-71828  denotes  the  base  of  the  Naperian  system 
of  logarithms.  The  heat  carried  away  by  the  chimney  is 
thus 

_  "^ 


and  hence  the  efficiency  of  tlie  boiler,  or  the  ratio  of  the  heat 
received  by  it  to  the  total  heat,  is 


or,  since  t.—  t,—  — jy-. 
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If  we  put  t^  —  t,~  I200,  we  have 


'  =  (-^-)(-'""''> 


In  this  again, 


where/  is  the  heating  surface  which  gives  one  pound,  of 
steam  per  hour ;  hence 


V         1200/ 


1200/ 

Thus,  for  example,  for  /  —  /,  =  120", 

t,  =  0-9(1—^""'^). 

We  have  already  (§  404)  reckoned  four  pounds  of  steam' 
per  hour  for  each  foot  of  heating  surface,  hence  /=  ^,  and 

^  =  0-9(1  —  c"'"^*)  =  0-9(1  —  0-264  5)=  o>66. 

If  we  take  the  heating  surface  twice  as  great,  hence 

»)  =0-9(1  —f~'**)  =  0-9(1  —0-093)  =  o-8i. 

If  we  take  the  heating  surface  only  half  as  large  as  at 
first,  or/=  i,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 

il  =  0'9(i  —  ^"'''**')  =  0-9(1  —  0-514)  =  0-9x0-486  s:  0-44. 

We  see  from  this  that  for  advantageous  generation  of 
steam,  a  large  heating  surface  is  required. 
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If  we  take  the  temperature  in  the  boiler  /  =  140°,  we 
have  in  the  first  case  the  temperature  in  the  chimney, 

(,  =  ^+(/,  — /)f~'"  =  140+  1060x0-2645 

=  140+280  —  420°; 

in  the  second  case, 

/,  =  140+  1060  xo-093  =  140  +  99=239°, 
and,  in  the  third  case, 

/,  =  140+  1060x0-514=  140+545  =  685°. 

Naturally,  these  temperatures  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  necessary  dimensions  of  the  chimney,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  may  be  advantageous,  for  a  very  low 
temperature  of  the  departing  air,  to  increase  the  draught 
by  a  blower.  (See  an  article  upon  this  point  by  Prof.  Zeu- 
ner  in  the  "  Civilingenieur,"  Bd.  4,) 

§  424. — Feed  ApparatuB. — To  a  steam  boiler  belong 
also  special  apparatus  for  the  supply  of  the  feed  water,  for 
drawing  oft  the  steam,  for  regulating  the  generation  of 
steam,  for  guarding  against  explosion,  etc. 

The  feed  water  should  be  supplied  as  uniformly  as  pos- 
sible, not  in  too  great  quantities  at  once,  and  should  be  as 
pure  and  warm  as  possible.  To  effect  the  last,  the  water  is 
passed  through  pipes  in  the  smoke  box  or  chimney,  or  a 
part  of  the  water  of  condensation  is  used  as  feed.  If  steam 
of  low  pressure,  having  a  tension  not  much  greater  than 
the  atmosphere,  is  generated  in  the  boiler,  a  simple  pipe  is 
sufficient  for  the  introduction  of  the  feed  water.  If  the 
steam  is  of  high  pressure,  the  water  must  be  forced  in  by 
pumps,  as  a  simple  feed  pipe  would  have  to  be  too  long.  , 

The  feed  pipe  (Fr,  tube  d'ali mentation  :  Ger,  Speise- 
rohr)  enters  from  above  and  ends  within  about  one  half  a 
foot  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
fireplace.     In  order  to  regulate  the  feed,  so  that  just  as 
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much  water  may  enter  as  is  evaporated,  a  float  is  generally 
used,  whicK  rises  and  fells  with  the  water  level,  and  thus 
admits  or  shuts  off  the  feed. 

The  arrangement  of  such  a  feed  apparatus  for  low-press- 
ure boilers  is  shown  in  Fig.  648.    A  is  the  reservoir  which 
is  kept  full  of  water,  B  C  the 
Fio.  648.  fgg(i  pipg^  about  8  feet  long,  D 

the  steam  and  E  the  water  in 
the  boiler,  and  /"the  float  of  lime 
or  sandstone,  immersed  some- 
what more  than  half  in  the  water. 
There  is  also  a  lever  a  b  turning 
about  c,  to  one  end  of  which  the 
float  is  hung  and  to  the  other 
end  a  weight  G,  while  at  d  is 
attached  the  stem  of  a  conical 
valve  c.  I  f,  now,  the  water 
level  sinks,  the  end  a  of  the 
lever  is  drawn  down  by  the 
rod  a  F,  which  passes  through 
the  steam-tight  stuffing-box  J 
in  the  top  of  the  boiler.  The 
valve  e  is  thus  lifted,  so  that 
water  can  enter.  If  the  level  of 
the  water  rises,  the  weight  G 
gradually  overbalances  F  and 
closes  the  valve  c. 

In  high-pressure  boilers,  the 
introduction  of  the  feed  is  more 
difBcult,  as  a  considerable  pressure  has  to  be  overcome. 
A  special  pump  called  the  feed  pump  (Fr.  pompe  d'ali- 
mentation  ;  Ger.  Speisepumpe)  is  therefore  used.  As  we 
shall  treat  specially  of  pumps  in  another  place,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  remark  here  that  the  pump  consists  of  a 
simple  force  pump  with  plunger  piston.  The  feed  pipe  is 
shown  in  Fig.  649.  At  A  the  water  is  forced  in  by  the 
pump.  5  is  a  valve  which  the  water  must  raise  in  order  to 
enter  the  feed  pipe  proper,  CD.     In  order  to  regulate  the 
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lift  of  the  valve,  we  have  a  set  screw  F,  against  the  end  of 
which  the  valve  strikes  when  lifted. 

The  feed  is  not,  as  a  general  thing,  reg-  p,g_  j^ 

utated  by  the  machine,  but  by  the  attend- 
ant, who  opens  or  closes  a  cock  according  , 
to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  thus  in- 
creases or  diminishes  the  feed.  Floats  have 
indeed  been  used  in  high-pressure  boilers 
for  the  regulation  of  the  feed,  but  as  they 
require  constant  attention  and  often  fail  to 
work,  the  regulation  is  generally  performed 
by  hand. 

Remark, — In  ticnschel's  boiler,  the  feed  is  regu- 
lated by  a  float.  The  airangemeni  is  shown  in  Fig.  650. 
A  B\s  ^  boilei  lube  6  10  13  inches  wide  »nd  10  to  20 
feet  long,  and  side  by  side  vriih  it  are  any  desired  number 

of  limilar  tubes.     At  B  the  feed  naier  enters,  and  Cis  the  horixoalal  tube  in 
wblch  the  sieam  collects.     The  hot  air  in  the  firt^place   passes  through  the 

Pia.  650. 


flue  E  F  inclined  at  an  angle  of  34*.  larTOunds  (he  batter  tubes  comptetely, 
and  enters  the  chimney  ai  F.  The  grate  E  turns  about  an  axis  at  O.  the  other 
end  being  supported  by  a  stiiiill  angle  lever  K.     S  is  one  of  the  pipes  which 
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convey  the  feed  water  tu  the  separate  boiler  tubes,  For  (he  ret^ulation  of  the 
feed  we  have  a  float  S,  which  is  buoyed  up  by  the  feed  water  in  the  cast-iron 
leservoir  D.  This  float  is  attached,  as  shown  in  the  Bgure,  to  tlie  end  b  of  the 
double  lever  btd,  whose  end  d  bears  (he  counterpoise/',  while  the  other  end 
e  is  connected  with  tlie  suction  valve  of  ilie  feed  pump.  As  the  float  S  sinks, 
by  laeaDsof  ee,  the  suction  valve  is  made  (o  work  ;  as  the  Qoat  S  rises,  the 
arm  ff  raises  (he  suction  valve  and  prevents  (he  action  of  (he  pump.  If, 
finally,  the  generation  of  steam  is  very  violent,  and  exceeds  a  certain  litnil. 
the  end  d  acts  upon  the  arm  dgai  an  angle  lever  dgi,  which  is  furnished  with 
a  counterpoise  at  h,  and  by  n^eans  of  the  rod  li  turns  the  small  lever  at  K. 
This  removes  the  support  of  the  grate,  which  falls  inward  and  (brows  the  fuel 
into  the  ashpit,  thus  preventing  any  further  overheating.  According  to 
Henschel,  such  a  boiler  presen(s  many  advan(ages,  of  which  tome  are  as 

Ftn.  651 


follows:  The  apparatus  needs  only  a  small   hendng  surface  of  4  sq.  f(.  pet 

horse-power,  (he  generation  of  steam  is  rapid,  the  care  and  cleaning  of  the 
boiler  easy,  and  its  safety  is  very  great,  especially  since  no  grca(  amount 
o[  superheated  steam  can  be  formed,  and  the  surface  where  superheating  can 
occur  is  small.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  objected  (hat,  on  account  of  the 
small  water  area,  the  sieam  carries  with  it  much  of  the  natet. 


§  425i — Mew  Feod  Apparatui. — In  recent  times,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  feed  apparatus  with  feed  pump,  various 
self-acting    arrangements  have    been    devised.      Among 
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Others,  we  have  the  feed  apparatus  of  Auld,  of  Jolly,  and 
of  Brifere,  and  especially  of  Giffard.  The  self-acting  feed 
apparatus  of  Jolly  (see  Armengaud's  "  G^nie  industriel," 
July,  1865;  also  Dingler's  Journal,  Bd.  178)  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  small  steam  cylinder  ABC,  Fig.  652,  whose  slide 

Fig.  653. 


5  is  fastened  by  the  adjustable  rod  5  /.  to  a  lever  D  E  which 
turns  about  D,  and  whose  further  end  is  attached  to  a  float. 
The  piston  K  raises  the  valve  V  by  means  of  the  rods  KB 
and  H  V.  The  weight  G  counterpoises  the  float  (not  shown 
in  the  figure).  A"*;  this  float  sinks,  owing  to  lack  of  water 
in  the  boiler,  the  arm  DB  rises  and  moves  the  slide  5 
upwards.  The  stearn  then  enters  below  the  piston  K, 
forces  it  up,  and  thus  raises  the  valve  V  and  allows  the 
water  driven  by  the  feed  pump  to  enter.  As  the  float  rises, 
the  arm  D£  sinks,  moves  the  slide  5  downwards,  and 
allows  the  steam  to  enter  above  the  piston,  thus  closing 
the  valve  V 

Another  self-acting  feed  apparatus  of  Bri6re  is  described 
in  Armengaud's  "G6nic  industriel,"  1866,  as  also  in  Ding- 
ler's Journal,  Bd.  i8o, 
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g  426. — Olfltard**  Injecutr. — If   from    the   boiler  A  B, 
Fig.  653,  we  draw  ofi  steam  not  only  by  the  steam  pipe  A  D, 
but  also  by  a  second  pipe  E  F,  we  can  by  means  of  this  last 
force  the  feed  water  into  the  boiler.     For  this  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  pipe  £/^  should  end  in  a  conical  mouth- 
piece, that  the   feed  pipe  F^  B  should  end  in  a  very  little 
wider   conical   mouthpiece,   and   that,  finally,   both   these 
mouthpieces  should  be  under  water,  and  so  opposed  that 
only  a  small  space  shall  be  lelt  between  them.     The  steam 
then  flows  with  so  great  a  velocity  through  /"into  the  pipe 
/",  B,  that  it  carries  not  only  the  water  formed  by  its  par- 
tial condensation,  but  also  the  water  in  the  vessel  ff  with  it 
into  the   boiler.      If  Qy   is  the 
weight    of     the    water    passing 
through  the   space    between    F 
and  F^,  which  passes  as  steam 
through  A  D,  and  (2,  y  the  weight 
of   the   steam   passing   through 
W  E  F,  and  //  the  head  of  water 

measuring  the  pressure  in  the 
boiler,  we  have  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  work  necessary  to  force 
the  water  into  the  boiler, 

The  work  inherent  in  the  steam  is  approximately 

where  ^  is  the  specific  volume,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the 
steam  flowing  out  under  the  head  It.  If,  now,  we  put 
Z.,  =  L,  we  have 


for  which  we  may  write  Q,  ■■ 
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By  reason  <if  the  cooling  of  the  steam  at  exit,  and  by 

contact  with  the  feed  water,  g,  is  much  less  than  -.     If  the 

feed  water  Q  which  enters  at  f^has  the  temperature  t,  and 
the  total  quantity  of  water  Q-\-  Q^  entering  at  F,  has  the 
temperature  t^,  we  have,  since  the  loss  of  heat  of  Q,  is  equal 
to  the  gain  of  heat  of  Q  +  Q„  and  the  total  heat  of  the  steam 
is  approximately  =^  640°, 


Hence 


=  (8^)2- 


If,  for  example,  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water 
i  =  15°,  and  that  of  the  feed  water  which  enters  the  pipe 
F„  and  has  been  warmed  by  the  steam,  is  /,  =  60°,  we  have 
for  the  circulating  steam. 


580  13 

The  further  development  of  the  theory  of  the  injector 
is  the  province  of  the  mechanical  heat  theory. 

The  special  arrangement  of  such  a  feed  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  654,  The  pipe  A  communicates  with  the 
steam  space  in  the  boiler,  and  when  the  cock  ^/is  opened, 
conducts  the  steam  through  a  number  of  holes  into  the 
pipe  B  C  which  has  the  conical  mouth-piece  C.  This  last 
opens  into  a  chamber  D  D,  which  acts  as  a  condenser,  and 
communicates  through  the  suction  pipe  F  with  the  feed- 
water  reservoir.  It  has  also  a  conical  opening  E,  through 
which  passes  not  only  the  water  sucked  up  through  the 
pipe  F,  but  also  the  water  formed  by  the  condensation  of 
the  steam.  Another  conical  mouth-piece  G  receives  the 
water  passing  through  E,  and  conducts  it  into  the  pipe 
K,  which  communicates  by  L  with  the  water  space  of  the 
boiler.  The  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  steam  is  effected 
by  a  crank  Af,  by  turning  which  the  tapered  point  of  the  rod 
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N  can  be  pushed  down   into  the  mouth-piece  C  as  far  2s 
may  be  desired,  while  the   feed  delivery  is  regulated   Hy 


another  crank  0,  by  means  of  which  the  pipe  BC  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  and  thus  the  distance  of  its  orifice  from 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  D  D  increased  or  diminished. 
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The  superfluous  feed  water  which  does  not  enter  G  collects 
.  in  the  chamber  R  and  runs  off  through  S. 

Remark. — The  improved  injector  of  Ttirk  is  described  by  Gagg  in  (he 
''  r:vilingenieur,"Bd.  XI.  The  paieo led  injector  of  ScbSOerand  Budenlierg 
IS  described  in  Dingler's  Journal,  Bd.  iSa. 

EFig'  65411  is  a  secljonal  view  of  Ihe  Hancock  "  Inspirator,"  which  has  * 
ceparate  attachment  for  raising  the  watei  and  deiivering  it  to  the  injecior 
proper,  or  forcing  attachment. 


HHTEf)  FEED 

The  operation  of  the  machine  will  be  readily  understood  by  an  Inspeciio 
of  the  sketch,  the  arrows  indicating  the  course  of  Ihe  water  and  steam  r- 
■pectively.  In  a  lifting  attachment,  it  is  desirable  that  the  steam  sliould  e; 
pand  on  entering  the  combining  tube,  and  this  is  generally  accomplished  a 
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in  ihe  preseni  machine,  by  enlargiog  the  sieam-suppl}'  lube  from  the  poini 
of  admission  to  the  point  of  discharge.  With  such  an  inalniment  the  water 
can  be  lifted  as  high  as  with  an  ordinacj  suclioo  pump. 

The  Sellers'  self-adjusting  injeciot,  Figs.  654J,  654^,  ia  provided  with  a 


lifting  attachment,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  water  supply  is  seif-ad justing, 
no  waste  overflow  taking  place  except  at  the  time  of  starling  the  iosirumeni. 
By  reference  to  Fig.  654^,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  case  consists  of  two  parts, 
united  hy  the  boll!  E  E.     The  upper  portion  contains  inlets  tor  steam  and 
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water,  separated  by  a  plate  F  F.  into  which  is  screwed  the  nozzle  A,  Tor  tlic 
sleam  jet.  The  supply  of  steam  to  this  noule  is  regulated  by  a  tapered  plug. 
The  lubeC,  wilhio  the  case,  has  a  piston  at  the  upper  end,  workingfreely  and 
the  lower  end  of  this  tube  slides  in  the  delivery  tube   D.     This  latter  lube  is 

Fi=.  654,. 


Stationary.  P  R  is  an  overflow  valve  and  [lipc.  ihrougb  which  ibe  water  can 
run  10  waste  when  the  valve  is  open.  X  is  a,  vaive  through  which  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  tube  A.  and  W  is  a  valve  which,  when  opened,  pertnits  sieam 
10  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  spindle.  A  single  handle  H  controls  the 
movement  of  all  these  valves.  If  this  handle  is  raised  to  its  full  extent.  Ibe 
nasie  valve  will  be  closed,  and  will   remain  closed  for  any  movement  of  the 
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handle  belwecn  the  stops  T  and  Q.  A  click  V  drops  into  ihe  lop  notch  on 
the  rod  J.  when  the  waste  valve  is  closed,  thus  holding  ihe  handle  in  the 
point  suitable  for  the  maximum  capacity  of  (he  injector.  After  passing  Ihe 
lower  notch,  which  fixes  the  adjustment  for  [he  minimum  capaciLy,  the  latch 
IS  thrown  out  of  action,  any  further  downward  iiiovemcnl  of  the  handle 
opening  the  vrastc  valve  and  shutting  off  the  iteain  supply. 

The  action  of  this  injector  fs  thus  described  by  the  manufacturers : 

"The  cut  shows  the  instrument  with  valves  W  X  closed,  so  that  no 
steam  can  enter  the  receiving  lube  A,  By  drawing  back  the  lever  H  a.  short 
distance,  or  uniil  a  collar  on  the  taper  spindle  beyond  valve  X  comes  in  con- 
tact with  valve  X.  steam  will  enter  and  pass  down  through  the  hole  In  centre 
of  the  tapered  spindle,  and  flow  out  of  waste  v.ilve  at  P.  As  soon  as  water 
shows  itself  at  this  opening  P,  the  lever  may  be  drawn  entirely  back,  taking 
with  it  the  valve  X,  and  admitting  a  free  Row  ol  steam  through  A,  accelerat- 
ing the  escaping  How  at  P,  then  closing  Ihe  waste  valve  by  rod  L,  lowering 
latch  V  into  teeth  of  raichct.  and  starting  ihe  instrument  at  full  capacity  ; 
after  which  the  lever  H.  being  pushed  in  to  any  required  point  between  the 
two  stops  T  Q.  the  required  delivery  can  be  obtained. 

"  If  now  the  water  supply  is  or  becomes  loo  great,  a  portion  of  the  water 
escapes  by  the  opening  O  In  the  upper  part  of  the  delivery  tube,  and,  accumu- 
lating in  the  surrounding  chamber,  forces  back  Ihe'pislon  N  N,  which  of 
course  carries  wilh  it  the  combining  lube,  thus  diminishing  the  annular 
space  through  which  the  water  enters  [he  combining  tube,  and  so  limits  its 
supply.  It.  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  not  sufficient  water  admitted,  the 
velocity  of  the  steam  jet  will  be  increased  and  a  partial  vacuum  will  be 
produced  in  the  chamber,  and  the  piston  N  N  will  consequenlly  be 
brought  foiward.  thus  opening  the  space  lor  water  supply  and  correcting 
Ihe  defect." 

The  following  table  shows  the  maximum  amount  of  water  delivered  by 
various  sizes  of  these  injeclors.  the  minimum  capacity  being 40  per  cent  of  the 
maximum.  The  numbers  distinguishing  the  sizes  express  the  diameters  of 
the  smallest  part  of  ihe  delivery  lubes,  in  millimeters.  Thus  a  No,  4  injector 
has  an  opening  four  millimeters  in  diameter.  Experiments  in  regard  to  the 
maximum  temperature  of  feed  water  allowable  gave,  according  to  the  manu- 
facturer's statements,  the  following  results; 

poundst      jo-o     60     80     ™    TM     l«     itn 


Admissible  lemperature  (Fahren-  t 

hell  degrees)  of  feed  water  be- >  138     13;     130     130    133     133     IZ?     12S 
fore  entering  injector.  ) 

The  InJeclor.  considered  as  a  pumping  engine,  is  not  an  economical 
machine,  consuming  about  five  limes  as  much  sieam  as  direct-acting  steam 
pumps.  Ai  a  boiler  feeder,  however,  it  is  more  economical  than  a  steam 
pump,  when  cold  feed  water  is  used,  since,  although  but  little  of  the  heal  of 
the  steam  Is  converted  into  useful  work,  nearly  all  ibe  remainder  is  returned  to 
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the  boiler,  having  raised  the  lemperaluic  of  the  feed  naler.  An  account  of 
some  comparative  experiments  with  injectors  and  locomotive  feed  pumps  was 
published  in  the  "Report  of  the  Master  Mechanics  Convention,"  1876,  several 
runs  being  made,  under  approximately  the  same  conditions,  feeding  with  the 
injector  and  the  pump  respectively,  with  about  the  same  results  in  each  case. 
so  far  as  the  expenditure  of  fuel  was  coaceroed.] 

§  4-27.— Waler.l«Tel  Indicator. — In  every  boiler,  we 
should  also  have  some  arrangement  by  which  the  position 
of  the  water  level  may  be  indicated.  Such  are  floats,  test 
cocks,  and  glass  gauges.  The  float  ^auge  (Fr.  niveau  au 
flotteur;  Ger.  Schwimmniveau)  consists  of  a  two-armed 
lever  ABC,  Fig.  655,  which  carries  at  one  end  an  iron  or 

Fig.  655, 


Stone  float,  and  at  the  other  a  weight  G.  The  axis  of  rota- 
tion C'Fig.  656,  is  either  a  knife  edge,  as  in  the  ordinary 
balance,  or  two  steel  points  which  support  A  li  by  means 
of  a  depression,  into  which  they  enter.  The  standard  D  is 
generally  set  on  the  feed  apparatus  F.     In  order  to  tell  the 
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exact  level  of  the  water,  a  pointer  Z  is  fixed  to  the  levei 

and  moves  over  a  graduated  scale.     The  water  level  is 

Fig.  656.  shown  at  XX,  and  at  H  is  the  stuffing- 

^^^.  box  for  the  rod  which  suspends  the  float. 

■  ^^^^^^^a  Sometimes  a  steam  whistle  (Fr.  siflet 

^^f^B^f  ^  vapeur ;   Ger.  Sicherheitspfeife)  is  com- 

^^m^  bined  with  the  float,  which  is  thus  made 

to  sound  when  the  water  sinks  too  low. 

The  test  or  gauge  cocks  (Fr.  robinets  de  niveau  ;  Ger. 
Frobirhahne)  only  giVe  the  level  with  any  certainty  when 
the  water  in  the  boiler  is  not  subject  to  very  great  disturb- 
ances, which  occur  in  large   boilers  and  under  a  low  steam 

Fic.  657.  Fic.  659. 


^WM 


pressure.  There  are  always  two,  and  often  three  of  these 
cocks,  one  about  two  inches  below  and  the  other  as  much 
above  the  water  level.  As  lon^,  therefore,  as  the  water 
level  is  between  them,  steam  will  flow  through  one  and 
water  through  the  other.     We  may  have  both  horizontal 
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and  vertical  gauge  cocks,  the  first  in  the  face  of  the  boiler 
and  the  latter  in  the  top.  Fig.  657  shows  at  -4  a  side  and  at 
B  a  front  view  of  gauge  cocks  of  the  first  kind.  Fig.  658 
represents  two  vertical  gauge  cocks  with  the  accompany- 
ing wooden  key  at  C.  It  will  be  seen  that  B  opens  above 
and  A  below  the  water  level  at  X. 

The  water  level  is  best  indicated  by  the  glass  gauge 
(Fr.  niveau  ^  tube  de  verre :  Ger.  Wasserstandsrohre). 
The  arrangement  of  such  a  gauge  is  shown  in  Fig,  659.  A 
is  the  glass  tube,  B  and  C  are  metal  communicating  pipes, 
one  entering  the  boiler  below  and  the  other  above  the 
water  level.  Fand  G  are  two  levers  united  by  the  rod  H, 
by  means  of  which  the  cocks  are  moved  and  the  communi- 
cations of  the  glass  tube  with  the  boiler  opened  and  closed. 
Finally,  in  the  pipe  E  E,  which  unites  the  pipes  L  and  M, 
are  the  places  for  three  test  valves. 

On  account  of  the  fragility  of  the  glass  tube  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  becomes  stopped  up  or  discolored,  this 
gauge  is  not  so  often  used  as  it  would  otherwise  deserve  to 
be.  SchoU  recommends,  in  his"  Fiihrer  des  Maschinisten," 
a  gauge  of  which  Fig- 660  gives  a  horizontal  and   Fig.  661 

Fig.  660.  Fig.  Mi.  Fig.  663. 


a  vertical  section,  and  Fig.  662  a  front  view.  The  whole 
forms  a  brass  chest  A  B  communicating  below  with  the 
water  and  above  with  the  steam  space,  and  having  only  in 
front  two  thick  glass  plates.  Recently,  prisms  have  been 
used  in  place  of  these  plates. 
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§  428. —  MaDometer. — In  every  Fio.  664. 
boiler  thereis  also  requisite  an  appara- 
tus which  shall  indicate  the  tension  of 
the  steam,  in  order  that  the  firing  may 
be  advantageously  regulated.  Such  an 
apparatus  is  the  manometer  (Fr.  mano- 
mfetrc ;  Ger.  Manometer). 

Manometers  are  either  open  to  the 

air   (Fr.  \  air  libre  ;    Ger.  Offene),  or 

with      compressed 

Fig.  663.  ^J^   ^p^    jj   j^jj.  (jom- 

R^  prim^ ;     Ger,   Ver- 

sohlossene).      Both 

classes  have  already 

been  noticed  in  Vol. 

1.,  ^  386   and  g  394, 

so    that     here    we 

shall    only    add    a 

little  with  reference 

to  their  special  ap- 
plication  to  steam. 

Glass  tubes  are  not 

advisable     for    this 

instrument,  because 

of  their  fragility  and 
( because   they   soon 

become  discolored, 

Iron  tubes  are  best, 
and  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  indi- 
cated by  a  float.  Fig.  663  gives  a  sec- 
tion oi  a  cistern  manometer.  A  B  is 
the  iron  mercury  reservoir  or  cistern, 
C  the  pipe  communicating  with  the 
boiler,  D  E  the  iron  manometer  tube, 
5  the  float,  and  Z  the  index  which  is 
united  with  the  float  by  a  cord  passing 
over  the  pulley  R,  and  rises  or  falls 
w^ith  the  mercury  in  the  tube  D  E,  thus 
indicating  its  height  on  the  scale.  | 
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A  syphon  manometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  664.  A  B  C  is 
the  syphon-shaped  tube,  which  at  one  end  communicates 
with  the  water-filled  vessel  A  a,  and  at  the  other  end  is 
open  to  the  air,  the  portion  from  a  to  l>  being  filled  with 
mercury.  The  steam  enters  through  DA  above  the  water 
in  A  a,  and  pressing  upon  its  surface  causes  the  mercury  in 
the  leg  a  B  to  sinjc  and  in  5  C  to  rise.  The  height  in  this 
leg  is  indicated 'upon  a  scale  by  means  of  the  index  Z, 
which  is  joined  to  the  small  metal  float  in  the  tube  by 
means  of  a  cord  passing  over  the  pulley  R. 

The  question  arises,  through  what  distance  x  does  the 
mercury  rise  in  B  C  or  the  index  Z  sink,  when  the  steam 
presses  with  a  certain  force  /  upon  the  water  surface  in 
the  leg  a  B}  If  both  legs  have  equal  bores,  the  mercury 
will  sink  as  much  in  one  leg  as  it  rises  in  the  other,  and 
hence  the  distance  between  the  levels  of  the  mercury  will 
be  =  2  :r.  If,  now,  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  li,  the 
pressure  is  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  whose  height  is 
2  z+b.  The  equal  opposite  pressure  is  that  of  the  water 
column  //  in  the  vessel,  of  the  column  of  water  x  in  the  first 
leg,  and  of  the  steam  pressure  p  measured  by  the  height  ■ 
of  a  column  of  mercury ;  or,  if  e  is  the  specific  weight  of 
mercury,  it  is  equal  to 


P.'- 

-^  X 

Wc  have, 

therefore, 

2  x-¥(> 

=P.'- 

A-  X 

and  hence 

X 

2  . 

-*)+ 

_* 

If  we  express/ in  atmospheres,  and  A  and  .r  in  inches, 
we  have,  since  e=  13-6, 

i3-6x  3of/— i)  +  A  ,  ,  „    ,.     , 

x  =  ^ ^^ '- =  15-57  (/-  I)  +  0-0382 /tmches. 
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Therefore,  if  we  take  our  zero  point  o-osSz  h  above  the 
point  b  of  the  pipe  B  C,  we  have 


iorp  = 


t 
7.78 


J  2  3  4     atmos. 

1-67     15-57     30-14   46-71  inches. 


Fio.  665. 


The  instrument  is  filled  with  mercury-,  and  the  water 
poured  in  by  means  of  an  opening  at  c,  closed  by  means  of 
a  stopper.  In  order  that  the  proper  amounts  of  mercury 
and  water  may  be  poured  in,  the  hole  a  is  opened  during 
the  pouring  in  of  the  first  and  the  hole  d  during  the  pour- 
ing in  of  the  second. 

§  429. — Air  Manometer. — The  manometer  with  float 
just  described  is  applied  more  especially  to  low-pressure 
boilers,  because  in  such  case  the  manometer  tube  can  be 
tolerably  short ;  it  may,  however,  be  fitted  to  boilers  of 
moderate  pressure,  containing  steam  of  3  to  4  atmospheres, 
since  a  tube  of  2  x  30  =  60  to  3  x  30  =  90  inches  is  still 
amply  sufficient.  For  high-pressure  steam, 
this  manometer  becomes  too  large,  and  we 
have  to  make  use  of  a  different  instrument. 
The  air  manometer,  the  theory  of  which 
has  been  given  already  in  Vol.  I.,  §  394,  may 
be  used  for  all  steam  tensions,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  of  its  indications  by 
reason  of  the  oxidation  of  the  mercury,  it 
is  not  used  very  often  on  stationary  en- 
gines. In  order  that  for  the  higher  steam 
tensions,  the  changes  of  the  mercury  column 
B^B^  may  not  be  too  small,  a  reservoir  E  is  com- 

II  J  -*  bincd  with  the  manometer  tube  B  C,  Fig.  665, 
Sm  ym  from  which  all  the  air  will  be  expelled  only 
I  I  at  high  pressures.  If,  for  example,  the  mer- 
^^^M  cury  stands  just  above  £  at  3  atmospheres 
B  tension,  at  6  atmospheres  it  will  stand  at  the 

middle  point  M  of  CE,  and  by  graduation  of  C£   all  ten- 
sions between  3  and  6  atmospheres  can  be  read  off.  A  simi- 
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lar  purpose  is  answered  by  the  hyperbolic  manometer  of 
Delaveye  (Dingler's  "  Journal,"  Bd.  93),  which  gradually 
contracts  towards  one  end  and  terminates  in  a  bulb.  It  in- 
dicates equal  changes  of  pressure  by  equal  differences  in 
the  mercury  column. 

Fiti.  667. 


I 


A  more  complicated  arrangement  is  the  air  manometer 
of  Hofmann  in  Breslau  (see  "  Verhandlungen  des  Vereios 
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zur  Beforderung^  des  Gewerbefleisses  in  Preusseii,"  1849). 
The  essential  features  of  such  an  instrument  are  to  be  seen 
from  Fig.  666.  ABC  is  a  copper  pipe  communicating 
with  the  boiler,  CH Da.  cock,  DEFG  a  copper  pipe  with 
two  turns,  and  K L  a  glass  tube  ending  in  a  pear-shaped 
bulb.  The  portion  E  F  G'\%  filled  with  alcohol,  and  BCD 
vith  water  which  receives  the  pressure  of  the  steam  and 
transmits  it  through  the  air  column  D  E  io  the  alcohol, 
which  again  compresses  the  air  in  the  manometer  tube  KL. 
The  alcohol  is  poured  in  through  5'  until  it  just  flows  out 
of  a  small  hole  at  M,  which  is  afterwards  stopped  up. 
When  it  is  desired  to  know  the  pressure,  the  steam  cock  is 
opened,  an5  the  level  of  the  alcohol  m  K  L  is  observed 
upon  a  graduated  scale.  The  scale  is  of  course  to  be 
graduated  experimentally. 

On  account  of  their  accuracy,  open  syphon  manometers 
are  now  used  even  for  high  steam  pressures ;  in  order,  how- 
ever, to  render  the  scale  small,  that  portion  A  B,  Fig.  667, 
in  which  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  observed,  is  made  of 
larger  diameter.  If,  for  example,  the  diameter  of  this  por- 
tion is  three  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  tube,  the  motion 
of  the  mercury  column  in  it  is  only  one  ninth  as  great  as 
in  CD,  but  since  the  pressure  is  measured  by  the  fall  of 
the  mercury  in  one  leg  plus  the  rise  in  the  other,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  mercury  in  this  case  is  in  the  wider  portion  one 
tenth  of  that  in  the  other.  In  the  manometer  of  Decou- 
dun,  the  wider  portion  A  B  \5  below,  and  the  steam  enter- 
ing at  E  presses  upon  the  mercury  in  it.  In  the  mano- 
meter of  Desbordcs,  on  the  other  hand,  A  B\?,  above  and 
the  air  presses  directly  upon  the  mercury  in  it. 


%  430. —  Diflbrcmial  Xfanonietcr.  —  The  differential 
manometer  is  well  suited  to  the  measurement  of  high  steam 
pressures.  Such  an  instrument  consists  of  a  system  of 
parallel  tubes  A  B,  B  C.  C  D  .  ,  .,  Fig.  663,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  each  being  filled  up  to  M N  v.-\t\\  mercury,  and  the 
upper  portions  with  water.     If,  now,  one  end  A'communi. 
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cates  with  the  steam  and  the  other  end  L  with  the  air,  the 
mercurj'  sinks  in  the  first,  third,  fifth,  etc.,  legs,  and  rises  in 
the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  etc.,  until  the  steam  pressure 
at  one  end  and  the  air  pressure  at  the  other  are  in  equili- 


brium with  the  combined  mercury  and  water  pressure. 
If  all  the  pipes  have  the  same  diameter,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  the  instrument,  then  any  rise  of  the 
mercury  in  the  first  tube  is  equal  to  its  fall  in  the  second, 
and  the  difference  of  level  is  therefore  2  x,  and  the  same 
difference  exists  between  the  third  and  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  water  column  in  the 
first  is  shorter  hy  2  x  than  in  the  second,  in  the  third  than 
in  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  If  e  denotes  the  specific  weight 
of  the  mercury,   then   the  height  of  a  mercury  column 

which  balances  a  water  column  2  x  in  height  is  — -,  and 
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hence  the  pressure  which  causes  the  difference  of  level  2  x 
corresponds  to  a  column  of  mercury  =  2  x in  height, 


=  (--f)-= 


'('-■) 


This  pressure  is  doubled  by  the  difference  of  level  between 
the  third  and  fourth,  and  so  on,  so  that  if  n  is  the  number 
of  legs,  p  the  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  the  first  leg,  and 
b  the  barometer  height,  we  have 

*  =  *  +  -.  ~i '-  X, 


-b\.  — X  =  b+  0-9266  n 


If  we  take/  in  atmospheres,  and  let  therefore  *  =  I, 

/—  '  ■      u 
X  ~  32-37 mches. 

Thus,  for  an  instrument  with  8  pipes,  we  have  for  /  =  t, 
i|,  2,  3,  4,  s,  6  atmospheres, 

4*  =  o,  2-02,  4-046,  8-09,  12-13,  '^"  '8,  20-23  inches. 

The  leg  FL  is  of  glass,  and  furnished  with  a  scale  MS, 
upon  which  the  heights  may  be  read  off.  In  order  that  the 
mercury  may  not  be  thrown  out  by  a  sudden  access  of 
steam,  the  top  of  the  glass  tube  has  a  cap  L  and  a  vessel  G, 
in  which  the  mercury  can  be  caught.  Further  informa- 
tion and  description  of  such  an  instrument  by  Richards 
may  be  found  in  Jahrgang  44  (1845)  of  the  "  Bulletin  de  la 
sociit^  d'eocour.,"  as  also  in  "  AnnnleS  des  mines,"  T.  VII., 
1845. 
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Fig.  669. 


Fic.  67& 


§  4-31. — Pinion  BlaDometer. — In  recent  times,  still  other 
manometers  have  been  devised  and  used  f5r  the  deter- 
minations of  high  steam  pressures.  The  more 
important  are  the  open  manometer  of  Galy- 
Cazalat  or  of  Journeux,  and  the  manometer  of 
Bourdon.  (See  "  Annales  des  mines,"  IV,  S6r., 
T.  XVI.,  1849;  or  "Der  Ingenieur,"  Bd.  II.) 
The  principle  of  the  first  mentioned  is  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  vessel  ABC, 
Fig,  669,  are  two  pistons  d  d 
and  //.  which  are  united  by 
a  rod  so  as  to  move  togeth- 
er, of  different  diameters,  of 
which  one  sustains  the  press- 
ure of  the  steam  which  enters 
at  D,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
column  of  liquid  C  E.     \f  r  " 

and  r,  are  the  radii  oiddaxiA  ff,  p  the 
steam  pressure,  h  the  manometer  height 
or  the  height  of  the  liquid  column  whose 
;  for  the  equilibrium, 


density  is  j',  we  havi 


Khr, 


Y 
so  that  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  or 
30  inches  will  sustain  a  column  of  liquid 
^  or  3^  inches  high  in  C E. 

In  the  manometer  of  journeu-\  (Fig. 
670).  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  piston 
friction,  the  piston  is  replaced  by  metal 
plates  </(/ and  //,  and  the  pressure  is  conveyed  from  one 
of  these  plates  to  the  other  by  a  special  form  of  piston  g. 
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In  order  to  shut  off  the  steam  from  the  mercury,  both 
plates  are  furnished  with  disks  of  vulcanized  rubber;  and 
in  order  that  the  air  may  press  upon  both  sides  of  //,  there 
is  a  hole  o  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel.  The  mercury 
is  filled  in  by  means  of  a  funnel  at  D. 


§  432. —  Metal    MaDomeler,  or   Bourdon'*    Oange.  — 

Bourdon's  manometer  consists  of  a  curved  brass  pipe  BE  F, 
Fig.  671,  of  elliptical  cross-section,  which,  under  the  press- 
ure of  the  fluid  in  it  alters  its  shape.     One  end  B  of  the 


Fia  671. 


F[G.  67a. 


pipe  is  open  and  communicates  with  the  steam-pipe  A  B, 
the  other  end  F  is  closed  and  free  to  move,  and  a  pointer  Z, 
joined  to  this  end  by  means  of  an  axle  K  L,  moves  back 
and  forth  over  the  scale  H,  when  the  pipe  end  moves  by 
reason  of  the  change  of  steam  pressure. 

Since,  in  consequence  of  the  steam  pressure,  the  ellipti- 
cal cross-section  of  the  pipe  approaches  a  circle  (§411), 
the  breadth  D  F,  Fig.  672,  becomes  Z>,  F„  so  that  the  sides 
D£  and  FG  take  the  positions  D,  £,  and  /",  6",,  thus  giv- 
ing the  cross-section  £  G  the  position  £,  C,,  and  changing 
the  radius  of  curvature  from  C  A  =C  B\.o  C^A=^  C^B. 

In  the  metal  manometers  of  SchSfer  and  Budenberg, 
the  spiral  tube  is  replaced  by  an  axle-shaped  steel  plate,  and 
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in  those  of  GSbler  and  Veitshaus  by  a  pair  of  plates  A  A, 

Fig.  673,     The  steam  entering  at  D  presses  these  plates 

together  and  shoves  the  pin  B  C 

upwards,  thus  setting  in  action  a  *^ 

pointer  and  indicating  the  amount 

of  steam  pressure. 

Finally,  the  tension  of  the 
steam  can  be  determined  by  the 
thermometer,  since,  by  means  of 
formulas  or  tables,  the  tension 
corresponding  to  an  observed 
temperature  can  be  determined. 
The   thermometer  can  be  hung 

in  the  boiler  through  a  stuffing-box,  and  protected  from 
breaking  by  a  metal  shield.  (See  Dr.  Scheffler's  Monograph, 
"Die  Ursachen  der  Dampfkesselexplosionen  und  das 
Dampfkesselthermometer.") 

§  433. — Safttr-Talves. — The  safety-valve  (Fr.  soupape 
de  s0ret6;  Ger.  Sicherheitsventil)  is  the  most  important 
adjunct  of  the  steam  boiler.  We  may  distinguish  inner 
and  outer  safety-valves.  Outer  valves  open  outwards 
when  the  steam  pressure  within  the  boiler  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain amount,  and  thus  allow  the  steam  to  escape  until  the 
pressure  sinks  again  to  the  required  amount,  when  they 
close. 

Inner  valves,  or  air  valves,  or  vacuum  valves,  or  atmos- 
pheric safety-valves,  on  the  other  hand,  open  inwards, 
when  the  pressure  within  the  boiler,  owing,  it  may  be,  to 
condensation  of  the  steam  or  irregularity  in  the  firing,  falls 
below  a  certain  limit,  and  thus  allows  air  to  enter  from 
without  until  the  interior  pressure  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere.  While  the  outer  ]|afel)'-valve  prevents 
explosion  of  the  boiler  by  excessive  steam  pressure,  the 
inner  valve  prevents  its  collapse  under  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  We  see  at  once  that  the  inner  or  vacuum  valve 
is  only  necessary  when  the  steam  is  liable  to  be  condensed. 

We  can  also  distinguish  valves  with  direct  from  those 
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with  indirect  loading,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  weight  which  holds  the  steam  pressure  in  equilibrium 
is  applied.  Valves  of  the  first  kind- are  applied  especially 
for  moderate  steam  tensions,  while  the  latter  are  used  for 
higher  tensions,  in  order  to  diminish  the  necessary  counter- 
weight, in  the  first  kind,  the  weight  is  applied  directly 
over  the  valve  ;  in  the  tatter  it  is  suspended  to  the  longer 
arm  of  a  lever.  We  also  have  valves  pressed  down  by 
springs,  but,  on  account  of  the  variable  force  of  the  spring, 
they  do  not  answer  as  well. 

To  f.icilitate  the  opening,  the  valve  is  not  conical  but 
flat,  and  rests  upon  a  circular  seat.  According  to  Belgian 
regulations,  the  breadth  of  the  circular  area  of  contact 
should  be  only  2  millimeters  (o-o8  inch) ;  in  France  it  must 
be  j'j  of  the  diameter  of  the  inner  valve  surface,  if  this  di- 
ameter is  30  or  more  millimeters  (1-2  inches) ;  if,  however,  it 
is  smaller,  the  breadth  should  be  one  miUimeter.     Fig,  674 

Fig.  674. 


shows  a  safety-valve  with  indirect  loading.  A  A  \?,  the 
valve  box,  which  is  screwed  on  to  the  boiler,  B  B  the  valve 
seat,  CD  the  valve,  C  being  a  plate,  and  D  a  guide  stem  to 
insure  vertical  motion  of  the  valve.  E  F  H  is  the  lever, 
having  its  fulcrum  at  E  and  loaded  at  H  with  the  weight 
G,  which  is  raised  by  the  pressure  on  the  valve  at  F. 

A  later  form  of  valve,  shown  by  A,  Fig.  675,  is  a  turned 
cylinder  nn>ving  vertically  between  four  guides  B,  B,  and 
attached  by  the  bolt  C  and  rod  D  to  the  lever  above. 
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A  more  complete  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  676.  Both 

valves  A  and  B  have,  as  in  Fig.  675,  exterior  guides.  The 
Fia.  67s.                                                    Fic.  676. 


valve   A   is  enclosed   in  a  chest,  and   therefore  cannot  be 

meddled  with  by  the  driver  while  the  other  is  under  his 

control.     In  (Tis  the  stop  valve,  and  at  D'ls  the  baffle  plate 

which  prevents  water  from  being  carried  with   the   steam 

into  the  steam  pipe.     Fig.  677  gives  a  representation  of  a 

safety-valve  with  direct  loading. 

A    is   the  valve,  G   the  weights  ^"^-  *77- 

strung   upon    the    square    valve 

stem,  (7C  is  the  steam  pipe,  D  D 

the    box    protecting    the    valve 

from    the  driver,  E   a  lever  foi* 

testing  the  freedom  of  the  valve, 

and  F  a  second  valve  under  the 

control  of  the  driver. 

In  Fig.  678,  we  have  an  air 
or   vacuum    valve;       Here    the 

Fi<:.  C78. 


valve  A  is  fastened  by  a  link  D  with  the  lever  D  G,  and, 
by  means  of  a  moderate  weight  G,  the  valve  is  pressed 
upwards  against  its  seat. 
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§  434. — Tbeory  of  Uie  Saftoty-Valre. — The  outer  safety- 
valve  must  not  only  be  loaded  with  a  certain  weight  so 
that  it  cannot  open  until  the  steam  pressure  arrives  at  a 
certain  point,  but  it  must  also  have  a  certain  size,  in  order 
that  when  opened  the  escape  of  steam  may  be  sufficiently 
rapid.  The  condition,  at  least,  must  be  fulfilled  that  the 
steam  shall  escape  faster  than  it  is  generated  in  the  boiler. 
As  to  the  determination  of  the  loading  of  a  safety-valve, 
we  have  already  spoken  in  Vol.  I.,  %  3S6.  \ip  is  the  steam 
pressure,  b  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  r  the  inner 
radius  of  the  valve,  then  the  upward  pressure  upon  it  is 

If  the  load  is  directly  applied,  the  weight  G  of  the  entire 
valve  must  equal  this  pressure.  If  indirectly  applied  with 
the  lever  arm  a,  we  have 

where  d  is  the  lever  arm  of  the  pressure  /'and  G^  the  mo- 
ment of  the  unloaded  valve.  There  is  some  uncertainty  in 
this  determination,  especially  when  the  ring-shaped  surface 
of  contact  is  not  very  small,  because  the  surfaces  of  con- 
tact may  then  be  separated  to  some  extent  by  air  on  the 
outside  and  by  steam  from  within,  so  that  the  area  of  up- 
ward pressure  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  w  f^.  (See 
an  article  by  Cato,  in  the  "  Polytechnischen  Centralblatt," 
Bd.  VIII.,  1846.) 

In  order  to  determine  the  necessary  area  of  valve  sur- 
face, we  assume,  in  accordance  with  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat,  that  through  an  opening  of  /^square  meters,  under 
the  pressure  of  p  atmospheres,  besides  a  large  quantity  of 
hot  water,  the  steam  quantity  Q  =  2op  F  kilogrammes  per 
second  escapes.  (See  Zeuner's  "  Grundzilge  der  mechan- 
ischen  Warmetheorie,"  p.  421.) 

In  English  measures,  taking  F  in  square  feet,  this  be- 
comes Q=:\-\  pF  pounds  per  second.  If  we  also  assume, 
according  to  the  preceding  (g  404),  that  F^  square  meters 
heating  surface  of  boiler  furnishes  the  steam  quantity, 
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Q  =      "-  ^  =  0-00528  F,  kilogrammes  per  second  ; 

or,  taking  F,  in  square  feet, 

Q  =0-00108  Fi  pounds  per  second, 
we  have,  for  the  required  ratio  of  the  valve  area  F  to  the 
heating  surface  of  boiler  F„ 

F      0-00528  _  0-000264 

F,~    20  p    ~       p 
From  this  formula,  we  have  the  following  table : 


8M*a  Ta)iM> 

* 

3 

3 

4         1         G 

6  atmos. 

Ratio  J-  = 

0-0001980 

D' 0001330 

0-0000880 

>  -  0000660  0  ■  00C0538 

The  greater,  therefore,  the  steam  pressure,  the  less  the 
necessary  area  of  the  safety-valve. 

According  to  the  Prussian  regulations,  -^  must  be  at 
least  ■f^'<  therefore,  for  a  low  pressure  of  J^  atmospheres,  we 


have(y5Vii:  0-000198)  = 


0-594 


,  or  nearly  |-fold  se- 


curity, or  the  valve  is  J  greater  than  it  need  be,  and  for 
higher  tensions  the  security  is  still  greater. 

The  French  "  Ordinances"  prescribe  the  valve  diameter 
according  to  the  empirical  formula  of  Thr^mery, 


d=  2-6 


/: 


/-0-4I2 

so  that,  since  F^  here  is  in  square  meters, 
F_  _     (0-026)'  n    _  0-000531 
^.  ~ 4  {/  — 0-412)  ~/  — 0-412' 


Hence,  for  /  =  f , 
F 


0000634  =  -nVr. 
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III  order  to  still  further  increase  the  security,  two 
valves  are  used,  each  of  the  prescribed  size,  and  set  on  op- 
posite ends  of  the  boiler. 

In  Order  to  protect  the  valve  from  the  driver,  the  lever 

may,  as  recommended  bv  Fairbairn, 
Fig.  670,  ,      ,  ■     -  ,        ,-,,., 

be  hung  mside  ot  the  boiler. 

Safety  plugs,  or  easily  melting 
plugs,  of  lead,   bismuth,   and   zinc, 
inserted  in  the   boiler,  are  inconve- 
nient and  unsatisfactory  safeguards, 
in  Fig.  679,  we  have  represented 
Black's  "  Warner,"  which  consists  of 
a  plug  which  melts  at  100°  C,  and 
gives  warning  when  the  water  level 
is  too  low.     BCD  is  a  copper  pipe 
which  passes  into  the  boiler  below, 
and  is   closed   above   by  a  conical 
plug  A.      When  the  water    level 
sinks  so  that  the  mouth  D  is  above   ' 
water,  the  water   in   the  pipe  CD 
runs  out,  and  steam  enters  by  which 
the   plug   is   melted.      The   steam  then   issues    through  a 
whistle  E,  and  gives  warning  of  the  state  of  the  water. 
By  reason  of  the  spiral  form  of  B  C,  the  water  possesses 
only  a  temperature  of  40  to  50  degrees.     By  raising  the 
piston  F  by   means  of   the  lever  H,  a  new  plug   can  be 
inserted, 

ExAMn.r,.— Whai  dimensions  musi  be  given  to  the  two  valves  of  a  boiler 
wliich  generates  ;oa  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour?     The  required  heating  aiea  is 

/'i  =  1-  500  =  125  sq.  ft., 
and  hence,  accoriling   to  Prussian  legulations,  each  valve  area  should  be 

F  =   -  -'-    —  j'li'u',  =  004167  sq.  ft. 
The  diameter  is  then 


-W^ 


041117  . 


023  ri.  =  2t  inches. 


According  to  the  French  regulations. 
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or  about  a  inches.     Our  formula  gives  for  (hrecfold  secuiitj', 
^       3  X  0-000264  

r- > -»■«»■»'• 

F  =  0-00019S  X  135  =  0-0247S.   and.  according!)'.  J  ~0'  178  It.  s=  ai  inches. 

§435i  —  More  Recent  Saffely-Talves.  —  Many  experi- 
ments with  safety-valves  have  shown  that  during  the  flow 
of  steam  they  are  lifted  but  little,  and,  therefore,  not  so 

Fig.  6Sa 


much  steam  escapes  as  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
their  cross-section.  Thus  it  has  been  found  by  v.  Burg 
that  ordinary  vaives  open  only  from  J  to  jt  of  a  line  (see 
his   article  "  Ucber  die  Wirksamkeit  dor   Sicherheitsven- 
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tile,"  Wien,  1863).  In  the  new  improved  safety-valves, 
this  defect  of  ordinary  valves  is  removed,  or,  at  least,  di- 
minished. Among  others,  we  have  the  safety-valves  of 
Hartley,  Bodmer,  etc.     In  the  safety-valve  of  Hartley,  the 

Fig.  68t. 


usual  circular  orifice  is  replaced  by  two  ring-shaped  ori- 
fices, and  also  the  valve  plate  by  two  valve  rings,  while  the 
loading  is  below  the  valve,  and  placed,  therefore,  within 
the  boiler.  The  safety-valve  of  Bodmer,  CC,  Fig.  680,  is 
not  raised  directly  by  the  steam  pressure,  but  by  the  boiler 
water.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  a  pipe  A  B,  which  widens 
above  and  conducts  the  boiler  water  to  the  interior  of  the 
valve.  To  facilitate  the  opening,  the  cylindrical  valve  CC 
is  turned  true,  and  the  outer  circumference  of  the  pipe  end 
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is  grooved  instead  of  being  furnished  with  washers.  The 
lever  EFG  turns  about  E  and  presses  the  valve  down  by 
means  of  the  pin  /7^  which  butts  against  the  conical  valve 


§436. — Safbty-Talves  wllli  SprlHt. — In  locomotives  and 
other  motors,  the  unavoidable  vibrations  prevent  the  use 
of  loaded  valves,  and  hence  the  less  accurate  spring  valves 
must  be  used. 

The  arrangement  of  an  ordinary  safety-valve  with 
spring  is  shown  in  Fig.  682.  The  end  E  of  the  lever  DC E, 
to  which  the  safety-valve  A  is  attached,  bears  the  rod  FF^, 


Fig.  6S3. 


which  is  attached  to  a  spiral  spring  contained  in  thfe  cylin- 
der FGH.  While  the  lever  end  E  is  raised  by  the  steam 
pressure,  the  spring  is  compressed,  and,  by  screwing  down 
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E,  equilibrium  is  produced.  A  pointer  /  sliows  on  a  scale 
upon  the  cylinder  F  G  the  amount  of  steam  pressure. 

Safety-valves  with  springs  possess  the  defect  that  the 
force  opposed  to  the  steam  pressure  is  not  constant,  but 
increases  with  the  opening  of  the  valve.  To  avoid  this  de- 
fect, Meggenhofen  does  not  allow  the  spring  to  act  directly 
upon  the  lever,  but  only  by  means  of  an  angle  lever,  the 
ratio  of  whose  arms  varies  with  the  steam  pressure. 

In  order,  finally,  to  apply  safety-valves  with  weights  to 
locomotives,  Kirchweger  hangs  the  weight  (7,  Fig.  683,  by 
means  of  a  spiral  spring,  to  the  lever  A  B.  This  spring  F 
is  enclosed  in  a  box  H,  as  shown  in  Fig.  684.  To  guide  the 
weight,  there  are  two  pins  S,  S„  which  enter  the  weight. 


§437. — Emptyinc  and  Opening  tlie  Boiler. — In  every 
steam  boiler  we  have  still 

(i)  The  steam  pipe,  for  drawing  off  the  steam  ; 
(2)  The  man-hole,  for  entrance  to  the  boiler  ; 
{3)  The  discharge  pipe,  for  drawing  off  the  water ; 
(4)  The  blow-off  pipe,  for  blowing  off  the  water. 

The  steam  pipe  will  be  treated  of  in  a  following  chap- 
ter. The  man-hole  is  an  opening  of  from  16  to  18  inches 
long  and  13  inches  wide;  in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  is 
closed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  685,  by  a  cast-iron  plate  A  A.  In 
the  crevice  between  this  plate  and  the  boiler  is  a  ring  of 
hemp  and  putty.  The  plate  is  furnished  with  the  handle 
E£  and  is  pressed  down  by  the  screw  bolt  CF.  In  recent 
times,  stationary  boilers  have  been  furnished,  like  locomo- 
tive boilers,  with  a  steam  dome,  in  which  not  only  the  man- 
hole is  placed,  but  also  the  feed  pipe,  the  steam  pipe,  the 
pipes  for  the  safety-valves,  etc.,  so  that  the  boiler  is  weak- 
ened less  than  when  all  these  parts  are  screwed  into  it. 

According  to  the  Prussian  regulations,  this  dome  cannot 
consist  of  cast-iron,  but  must  consist,  like  the  boiler,  of 
sheet-iron  and  be  riveted  to  it. 
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The  hole  for  drawing  off  the  water  is  at  the  bottom  ol 
the  boiler  and  is  closed  by  a  conical  steel  plug  from  within. 

The  feed  water  is  never  entirely  pure,  and,  therefore, 
the  boiler  water  soon  becomes  muddy,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  clean  out  the  boiler  from  time  to  time.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent this  mud  from  collecting  in  the  boiler,  we  have  the 
blow-off  cock,  which  opens  a  pipe  reaching  nearly  to  the 
bottom  and  expanded  at  its  lower  end.  If  this  cock  is 
opened  after  the  firing  has  ceased  and  the  steam  has  only  ,1 
moderate  tension,  the  water  will  be  discharged  by  the  press- 
ure of  the  steam  without  danger.  This  blowing  out  is  es- 
pecially necessary  in  marine  boilers  which  are  fed  with 

Fig.  685. 


sea  water.  The  constituents  of  such  water,  such  as  lime, 
salt,  etc.,  are  especially  injurious  and  form  upon  the  inte- 
rior of  the  boiler  a  hard  crust  called  scale.  This  stonj- 
crust  not  only  prevents  the  passage  of  heat,  but  acts  to 
weaken  the  boiler,  since  the  portions  thus  covered  may  be 
easily  made  red  hot  In  order  that  such  deposits  may  not 
take  place  over  the  furnace,  the  feed  water  is  introduced 
as  far  ofl  as  possible,  and  the  boiler  is  here  one  to  three 
inches  deeper  than  at  the  furnace.  Bottom  and  side  plates 
or  catch  basins  are  also  used  in  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
posit of  scale,  or  at  least  to  prevent  its  deposit  over  the 
furnace.     It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to   remove   the   scale 
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from  time  to  time,  or  by  chemical  means  (hydrochloric 
acid)  to  loosen  it.  By  the  use  of  soda,  the  deposit  of  scale 
from  fatty  substances  is  prevented. 


§  438 — Boiler  TeiU.-— Every  boiler  should  be  tested 
before  it  is  used.  Generally  it  is  subjected  to  hydrostatic 
pressure,  the  safety-valve  being  doubly  loaded.  If  the  water 
at  most  only  sweats  through  at  the  joints,  the  test  is  satis- 
factory. The  pressure  should  not  be  carried  too  far,  as 
the  material  may  easily  be  thus  overstrained  and  thus 
weakened  by  the  test.  According  to  Jobard,  we  can  heat 
a  boiler,  entirely  filled  with  water,  until  the  manome- 
ter shows  an  excess  of  two  to  three  atmospheres  above  the 
normal  pressure  which  it  is  designed  to  sustain.  This  test 
carefully  carried  out  is  at  least  not  so  dangerous  as  a  test 
by  steam,  and  is,  at.the  same  time,  more  suitable  than  the 
hydraulic  test,  as  the  boiler,  by  the  heat,  is  placed  in  a  con- 
dition more  nearly  resembling  its  state  in  use. 

In  spite  of  all  tests  and  all  safety  regulations,  explosions 
occur,  and  not  only  the  boiler  and  furnace,  but  also  the 
building,  neighboring  machines,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the 
firemen,  are  destroyed.  Unfortunately,  we  know  thus  far 
only  the  general  causes  of  such  occurrences,  and  are  not 
able  to  assign  the  conditions  and  causes  of  many  of  those 
explosions  which  have  taken  place.  Among  the  general 
causes  of  explosions,  we  may  enumerate  : 

(i)  Excessive  steam  pressure,  especially  combined  with 

shocks  or  vibrations  of  the  boiler, 
{2)  Lack  of  water,  so  that  the  boiler  plates  become 

red  hot  and  steam  is  either  generated  too  quickly 

or  decomposed. 

(3)  Poor  construction  as  well  as  bad  condition  of  the 

boiler,  and  too  severe  demand  upon  it.  For 
example,  lack  of  strength  in  Ihe  man>hole  and 
steam-dome  flanges. 

(4)  Lack  of  proper  care. 

(s)  Loosening  of  scale  from  the  boiler  plates. 
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(6)  Too  rapid  introduction  of  feed  water  after  a  defi- 

ciency, 50  that  the  exposed  plates  have  become 
red  hot,  thus  causing  a  too  rapid  generation  of 
steam. 

(7)  Sudden   opening    of  the    safety-valve,    by    which 

the  equilibrium  of  the  water  and  steam  is  de- 
stroyed and  the  water  set  into  fierce  commotion. 

(8)  Sudden  evolution  of  steam   by  reason   oi   sudden 

diminution  of  pressure. 

The  air  introduced  in  the  feed-water,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  form  an  explosive  mixture  with  the  gas  from  the 
decomposed  water,  has  been  by  some  considered  as  the 
cause  of  explosions.  According  to  others,  explosions  are 
caused  by  violent  commotion  of  the  water,  and  especially 
by  the  formation  of  water  jets  in  the  boiler,  by  which 
water  instead  of  steam  is  forced  through  the  valve  and 
other  openings. 

This  subject  cannot  be  pursued  further  here,  and  we 
content  ourselves  with  reference  to  the  following  literature. 

Closing  Rbhark. — Upon  heating,  and  especiallj  upon  the  generation  of 
■team,  we  can  recommend  the  following  \  P6ctet  treats  the  subject  general!}' 
and  full)-  in  his  "  Traits  de  la  chaleut,"  etc.,  II.  Tom.,  ad  Edit.,  Paiis,  1843. 
To  be  recommended  from  a  practical  point  of  view  is  Grouvelle  el  Jaunez's 
"  Guide  du  chauffeur  et  du  proprifitaire  des  machines  ii  vapeur,"  etc.,  4lh  , 
Edit.,  Paris,  1858;  also  Vetdam's  "  Tbeoiy  of  the  Sleam  Engine,"  published 
in  German  under  (he  litle,  "  Die  Grunds&tze,  nach  welchen  alle  Aiten  von 
Dampfmaschinen  ^u  beurtheilen  und  zu  ecbauen  sind."  We  may  also  icfei 
to  "  Traits  des  machines  i  vapeur,  par  Bataille  et  Jullien  ;"  or  to  the  English 
original,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,"  by  the  Artizan  Club,  edited  by 
J.  Bourne,  London,  iS46-~new  edition,  1861.  A  short  discussion  of  (his 
subject  is  given  by  Claudel  in  his  "  Formules,  Tables,  etc.,"  and  especially 
by  Scholl  in  his  ''  FOhier  des  Maschinisten."  and  Baumgailner  in  his  "Anlei- 
tung  zum  Heizen  dcr  Dampfkessel."  Upon  econoni)'  of  fuel,  see  E.  B£de. 
in  "Civilingenieur,"  Bd.  4.  For  experimenM  upon  steam  boilers,  see  E, 
Bumat,  "  Civilingenieur."  Bd.  q.  See  also  "  Ordonnances  du  roi  relat.  aux 
appaieils  &  vapeur,  etc.,"  par  C.  £.  Jullien,  Paris,  1843;  "Machines  &  va- 
peur, arr£i£s  et  inslructions."  Bruxelles,  1844;  laws  and  ordinances  of 
(he  German  states  upon  the  setting  up  of  boilers  and  engines,  as.  for  ex. 
ample,  Ibe  "  Konigl.  Preuss.  Regulativ,"  or  the  "  Oesterr.  Verordnung"  (see 
"  Polytech.  Centralblatt,"  Bd.  VI..  1845).  Upon  steam-boiler  explouons,  see 
"AnotUes  des  ponts  et  cbausstes,"  T.  tV.',  Paris,  1842,  e[  seq. ;  "Vcrhand' 
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lungen  des  Preuss.  Gewerbcvercins,"  Jahrg.  ao  and  3i,  Berlin,  1S41  and  1842 ; 
•■  Annaies  des  mines,"  T.  VII.,  Paris,  1845,  et  scq.  :  Dingler's  '■  Polylech. 
Journal,''  Bd,  94;  also  the  ireaiiscs  of  Aragc  ciied  ia  Ihe  rolloiriiig  para- 
graphs. Griraburg  gives  in  ihe  "  Civilingenicur."  Bd.  11,  an  extract  from 
Dufour's  "  Sur  rebullition  de  I'eau  ei  sur  une  cause  piobibic  d'exploston  des 
chaudiires  k  vapeur."  Upon  safety-valves,  see  a  ireaiise  by  Thrftmery  in  ihe 
"  Anoales  des  mines,"  T.  XX.,  1S41.  Upon  chimneys,  sue  "Verhandlungca 
des  Preuss.  Gewerbevereins,"  Jahrg.  19.  Berlin,  1840;  also  "  Useful  Informa- 
lion  for  Engineers,  etc.,"  by  W.  Fairbairn,  London,  1856. 

Upon  gas-firing,  "Die  WarmemeBskunst,"'  by  Schinz,  In  Claudel't 
"  Colleciion  of  Formules,  Tables,  etc.."  troisi^me  edition,  1SJ4.  ivilt  be  found 
data  upon  the  heating  of  boilers  by  blast-fuinace  gases.  From  a  £c^entiGc 
tandpoint  may  be  recommended  Th.  Weiss's  "AlIgemeincThcoric  der  Feuer- 
ungsaniagen,"  Leipzig,  i868  ;  "Theorie  derZugericugung,"  by  Prof.  F.  Gras. 
hof,  Berlin,  1&6A. 

Steam-boiler  explosions,  especially  the  English  association  for  ihcir 
prerenlion,  are  treated  by  Prof.  Harlig  in  a  monograph,  Leipzig,  1867. 
See  also  Blum,  "Die  Dampfk  ess  el  ex  plosion  en,"  Chemniti,  1867.  Upon 
the  causes  of  boiler  explosions,  see  C.  Kayscr,  in  the  "Zeitschrifi  des 
Veteins  deutscher  Ingenieure,"  Bd.  IX.,  X.,  and  XI.  See  also  "Die 
Ursachen  der  Dampfkesselexptosiooen,"  by  Dr.  H.  Scheffler,  Berlin, 
1S67. 

EIn  designing  boilers,  the  results  of  previous  careful  experiments  fumith 
valuable  data.  The  number  of  really  thorough  experiments  on  record  in  which 
the  lime  of  trial  was  long  enough  to  secure  average  conditions,  and  in  which 
all  necessary  data  were  noted,  is  comparatively  smalt.  The  results  of  a  very 
extended  series  of  boiler  experiments  are  contained  in  the  "  Report  of  'The 
Board  of  Engineers,'  on  the  Experiments  tried  with  the  Horizontal  Fire-Tube 
and  the  Vertical  Water-Tube  Boilers,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  Compari- 
son," Philadelphia,  186S.  Two  boilers  were  designed  for  these  tests,  with 
the  proportions  generally  regarded  as  the  best  In  practice,  and  these  propor- 
tions were  varied  greatly  throughout  the  trials.  Subsequent  experiments, 
with  boilers  of  various  forms,  tend  to  corroborate  the  statement  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  proportions  and  rate  of  combustion,  rather  than  the 
designs,  determine  the  efSciency  of  a  boiler  of  particular  design.  In  this  view 
of  the  case,  the  experiments  referred  to,  covering  as  they  do  a  wide  range  ol 
proportions  and  rates  of  combustion,  furnish  very  valuable  data  for  comparing 
the  performance  of  other  boilers,  and  for  determining  the  proper  proportions 
for  boilers  to  fulfit  moat  conditions  that  occur  in  practice.  In  Ihe  tables 
that  follow,  a  summary  of  the  most  important  features  of  these  experi- 
ments is  presented,  and  two  other  tables  are  added,  for  facillialing  the  com- 
parison of  the  results  with  each  other,  or  with  ihose  obtained  from  other 

Good  anthracite  coal  was  used  in  making  these  experimenia,  and  the 
quality  was  maintained  uniform,  as  far  as  possible,  throughout  the  whole 
series.     All  ihe  steam  formed  was  discharged  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and. 
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wiih  Iwo  or  three  exceptions,  each  experiment  lasted  for  forij>eight  hours 
longer.     The  principal  dimensionE  or  the  boilers  were  as  follows : 


Weight  tn  pounds 

Number  of  tubes 

Exlemal  diameter  of  tubes,  in 

Thickness 

Number  of  rows     "       "       

Number  of  tubes  in  a  row 

Number  of  tube  boxes 

Number  of  furnaces 

Length  of  each  furnace,  feet 

Width 

Healing  surface,  furnace.  sq.  ft. . 

back  connection.     "     . . 

tubes,  '■     .. 

"  "       smoke  box,  "     .. 

"  "        lube  boxes,  " 

total,  "     .. 

Length  of  boiler 

Width    "      •'      

Height  "      '*      


Wucr-Tub*  Boiler 

43,oS8 

748 


96.57 
1I6-&6 


96-76 

73-97 


9  •■  7 


It  will  be  observed  Ibal  the  rate  of  evaporation  in  the  following  tables  is 
referred  to  the  combustible  (or  pounds  of  coal  consumed  less  ashes  with- 
drawn) rather  than  to  the  coal  consumed.  This  is  done  in  order  to  make  the 
experiments  more  strictly  comparative.  Of  course,  a  smaller  per  cent  of 
ashes  in  anj  particular  case  is  favorable  to  that  experiment,  since  some 
heat  is  carried  off  bj  tbe  refuse,  and  the  accumulation  of  ashes  in  a  furnace 
retards  combustion,  so  that  the  amount  of  refuse  should  be  the  same,  other 
things  being  equal  in  experiments  that  are  absolutely  comparalive.  This  is 
It  possible  in  practice,  however,  and  a  comparison  of  the  effects  produced 


In  making  experiments  on  boili 
quality  of  the  steam,  for  the  purpoi 
water  entrained  with  it.  Although 
the  experiments  under  consideratioi 
steam  was  dry,  since  all  thi 
evaporation  taking  place  at  atmospheric  prcssui 


can  be  made. 

is  generally  Important  to  test  the 
scertaining  whether  or  not  it  has 
ch  tests  were  made  in  the  case  of 

reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 

vers  favorable  to  this  result,  the 

in  boilers  with  ample 
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In  the  two  tables  that  fullow,  th«  pTincipal  lesults  of  the  experiments  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  relative  standing.  These  tables  will  be  Tound 
useful 'in  making  comparisons  with  other  experiments,  and  also  in  determin- 
ing the  effect  of  different  proporticns  and  different  rales  of  combustion  : 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH     HORIZONTAL    FIRE-TUBE     BOILER,   AR- 
RANGED  WITH   REFERENCE   TO  ECONOMY,   CAPACITY,   ETC. 
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EXPERIMENTS      WITH     HORIZONTAL      FIRE-TUBE     BOILER. — 

{Continued^ 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  VERTICAL  WATER-TUBE  BOILER,  AR- 
RANGED WITH  REFERENCE  TO  ECONOMY,  CAPACITY, 
ETC. 
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EXPERIMENTS    WITH 

RANGED     WITH     i; 
ETC . — (  Continued). 


VERTICAL    WATER-TUBE    BOILER,     AR- 
KI-ERENCE     TO     ECONOMY,      CAPACITY, 
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From  a  careful  aindy  of  experiments  similar  to  those  that  have  been  de- 
scribed, the  laws  ftoverninjf  the  performance  of  boilers  can  be  deduced  with 
considerable  accuracy.  In  tracing  these  laws,  it  is  best  to  lay  down  the 
several  results,  and  draw  curves  through  them  to  give  fair  representations  of 
the  average.  An  investigalioa  of  this  kind  by  C.  E.  Emery  maj  be  found  In 
the  "  Reports  and  Awards,  Group  XX..  Iniernalional  Exhibition,  1876,"  and 
the  fallowing  paper,  by  the  lale  Theron  Skeel,  published  In  the  Amtrican 
Machiniil  for  December,  1877,  embodies,  in  concise  form,  a  number  of  im- 
portant rules  deduced  from  such  eipcilments  : 

"  The  ^ncral  principles  which  apply  to  the  setting  of  steam  boilers  to  ob- 
tain the  most  steam  from  the«mallesl  quantity  of  coal  are  extremely  simple, 
and  are  as  follows  : 

I.  The  highest  chimney. 
II.  The  largest  grate  on  which  the  coal  will  burn  without  going  out. 

III.  The  largest  amount  of  healing  surface. 

IV.  The  smallest  opening  through  the  lubes  or  flues. 

"  If  a  mnn  slarts  out  with  these  principles  in  view,  he  may  obtain  the  best 
results  wiih  jlmosi  any  arrangement  of  setting,  but  unfoilunalely  he  needs 
another  thing,  namely,  a  large  tank  aeceunl.  The  problem  of  obtaining 
equally  good  results  with  a  smaller  investment  of  money,  is  the  problem 
which  presents  itself  to  (he  practical  man. 

"  If  a  builder  has  unlimircd  c^ipiial  at  his  command,  he  can  scarcely  de- 
vise any  arrangement  Qf  boiler  selling  by  me:ins  of  which  he  can  evaporate 
more  than  la  pounds  of  w.itcr  for  a  pound  of  anthracite  coal  after  the  ashes 
and  cinders  are  deducted,  and  when  the  feed  water  is  fed  in  boiling  hot  (si 3°). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  poorest  possible  arrangement  of  setting,  and  the  least 
amount  of  boiler  surface  ever  used  in  practice,  wilt  almost  always  show  an 
evaporation  of  at  least  8  pounds  of  water  evaporated  by  one  pound  of  an- 
thracite coal  after  the  ashes  and  cinders  are  deducted  and  when  the  feed  water 
is  fed  in  boiling  hoi  (211').  This  dilTerence,  so  per  cent,  is  the  grcntest  ever 
found  in  practice.  Between  these  two  limits  boilers  generally  vaiy.  Any 
man  who  has  the  most  wasteful  boilers  may  make  them  the  most  economical 
by  leduclng  the  amount  of  steam  he  draws  from  them,  and  by  checking  the 
draught  by  clasiiig  the  mi  pit  doot-s,  provided  no  cold  air  leaks  in  through 
crocks  in  the  brick-work. 

"Generally  manufacturers  du  not  have  any  mote  steam  than  they  need. 
The  eases  where  they  have  a  tfan  boiler  which  is  not  used,  being  held  in 
reserve  in  case  one  of  those  in  use  breaks  down,  are  extremely  rare  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  not  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  spare  boiler,  for,  if  well  built 
and  properly  cared  for,  the  boilers  arc  not  more  likelv  10  break  down  than 
the  other  machinery  in  the  mill.  Also,  if  a  manufacturer  has  more  boilers 
than  he  needs,  there  can  be  more  steam  made  than  is  necessary.  In  the 
coarse  of  a  few  years  the  manufacturer  Is  sure  to  liiid  that  all  the  boilers  are 
in  use,  and  of  course  the  txlm  sleam  waittd, 

"  If  ihe  boilers  are  pressed  to  their  utmoi  1,  the  eitglneer  will  take  care  tQ 
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keep  liis  safet]'  valve  tight,  his  engine  in  good  order,  and  to  reduce  all  waste 
of  Meam  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  a  spare 
boiler,  it  is  much  easier  to  start  a  fire  under  it  than  search  for  and  repair  the 
leaks.  The  coal  burned  und; r  the  extra  tioilcr,  of  course,  comes  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  business. 

''  I  believe  it  is  the  best  policy  for  a  manufacturer  to  have  boilers  capable 
of  burning  the  least  possible  amount  of  coal  he  can  get  along  with,  and  no 

"  The  amount  of  coal  that  may  be  burned  depends  upon  the  height  of  the 
chimney,  the  size  of  the  grate,  and  the  area  of  opening  for  fhe  passage  of  gas 
and  smoke  through  the  tubes  or  Dues.  Having  fixed  these  three  elements. 
the  manufacturer  may  increase  the  length  of  the  boilers  and  obtain  any  rate 
of  ecoDomy  he  pleases  up  to  about  iz  pounds  of  water  evaporated  for  each 
pound  of  anthracite  coal  burned  after  the  ashes  and  cinders  are  deducted, 
and  the  feed  water  fed  iii  boiling  hot  (2ia')- 

"  The  idea  that  a  boiler  is  necessarily  wasteful  of  coal  because  it  is  being 
forced  to  its  utmost  capacity  is  tmmeous.     A  boiler  of  the  proper  proportions 
may  be  working  to  its  best  advantage  under  these  circumstances.   The  points 
for  a  manulacturer  to  consider,  then,  are : 
I.  How  much  steam  does  he  require  ? 

It.  Hon  efficient  a  boiler  is  he  willing  to  pay  for  ? 

"  Alt  estimates  based  on  the  so-called  'horse-power'  of  boilers  are  en- 
tirely erroneous.  The  horse-power  of  a  boiler  called  '  100  horse-power 
boiler '  may  vary  from  35  horse-power  to  150  horse-power,  depending  upon 
the  height  of  chimney,  site  of  grate,  kind  of  engine,  etc. 

"  In  considering  the  maximum  capacity  of  any  proposed  form  of  boilei; 
the  following  elements  must  be  considered  ; 
I.  The  kind  of  coal, 
tl.  The  temperature  of  the  feed  water. 

IIL  The  height  of  the  chimney. 

IV.  The  siie  of  the  grate. 
V.  The  area  of  opening  through  the  flues  or  tubes. 

VI.  The  amount  of  heating  surface. 

"  In  general  (he  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  do  not  affect  the  result  to  any  considerable  degree. 

"If  the  above  sik  elements  are  given  to  a  skilful  engineer,  he  can  pre- 
dict with  great  accuracy  how  much  cosl  can  be  burned,  and  how  much  steam 
will  be  furnished  by  the  boilers.  It  will  be  seen  Ih.it  the  builder  may  vary 
any  one  of  those  six  elements  at  his  pleasure.  The  variation  of  any  of  them 
affects  the  result.  The  effect  of  the  variation  of  these  elements  will  be  con- 
sidered In  order  ; 

I.  The  kind  of  coal. 

The  kinds  of  coal  in  general  use  In  the  United  States  u* : 

The  semi-bituminous  coal  from  Matj-land, 

The  anthracite  from  Pennsylvania, 
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The  bituminous  from  Pitisburgfa, 
The  bituminous  from  Ohio. 

"  Whea  burned  in  the  OTdinaty  (uinace,  theie  coals  trill  furnish  steam,  pel 
pound  of  coal,  in  the  following  proportion : 

Semi-biluminoui no 

Anthracite, 100 

Pittsburgh, 90 

Ohio,        . 75 

"The  weights  of  these  coals  that  may  be  burned  on  the  same  grate,  witli 
the  same  chimney,  will  vaiy  as  follows  : 

Semi-bituminous 120 

Anthracite 100 

Pittsburgh lao 

Ohio, 300 

"  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  to  furnish  a  given  amount  of  steam  with  these 
rarlons  coals,  there  will  need  to  ba  more  grate  surface  for  the  anthracite  Ihan 
for  anj  other.  The  proponional  amount  of  grate  surface  that  will  be  needed 
to  furnish  the  same  amount  of  steam  will  be  as  follows : 

"Tabli  I,  Relative  antounl  e/  grate  iw/ace  that  -aill  be  neeessaty  la  bum  caai 
enough  to  fumiih  tht  tame  quantity  of  iteam  nitk  various  kindt  9/  coal  .■ 
Anthracite,         ....  ....         100 

Pittsburgh, 90 

Seml-bllurolnous, ;S 

Ohio,      ...  67 

"  This  table  refers  to  the  average  coal  of  each  Icind  fo|ind  in  practice. 
Throughout  the  following  paper  the  coal  spoken  of  will  be  anthracite  coal. 
The  grate  must  be  made  smaller  for  other  coals  in  the  proportion  to  the  above 
figures. 

"II.  Temperature  of  feed  water,^t\\»  holler  the  feed  water  the  more 
steam  the  boiler  will  furnish  in  the  same  time. 

"  The  relative  amounIB  of  Eteanl  that  will  be  fumisbed  in  the  same  lime, 
and  by  the  same  quantity  of  coal,  are  given  in  the  fallowing  table : 

"  Table  II.  Relative  amguttli  of  iteam  that  will  be  fumiihid  in  jamt  time, 
or  by  lame  vieighit  of  teal,  viith  variout  ttmperalurts  of  feed  via*tt  : 

TcRipeiuun  of  Rtlaliva  uboubi 

f«d  viur.  oT  (icun. 

ai3°  100 

aoo*  98 
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"  Throughout  ihe  following  paper  the  feed  will  be  supposed  to  be  at  313°. 
Whenever  itie  feed  is  less  than  this,  the  amount  of  steam  that  will  be  fur- 
Dished  must  be  reduced  in  proporlion  to  the  above  numbers. 

"Table  HI.  Retativt  amount  ef  coal  thai  can  it  bunted  in  tht  lame  timt  with 
tkimniy!  of  various  heighli  ; 

Hciiht  of  chimney  Rclatin  imaunt 


"  II  will  be  seen  that  aflet  a  moderate  height  of  chimney  is  reached,  the 
effect  of  any  increased  height  Is  very  small. 

"Throughout  this  paper  the  chimney  will  be  supposed  to  be  120  feet  high. 
Whenever  the  height  of  chimney  is  less  than  this,  the  amount  of  coal  that 
can  be  burned  must  be  reduced  In  the  proportion  of  the  above  numbers, 

"IV.  In  general,  the  larger  the  j^iate  the  better,  but  there  are  certain 
things  which  limit  its  size  in  practice.  Ashes  and  clinkers  collect  on  the 
grate  and  have  to  be  removed  with  a  slice  bar.  When  the  grate  becomes 
more  than  six  feet  deep  it  is  very  hard  to  clean  the  back  end  of  it.  The 
width  of  the  grate  is  generally  limited  by  the  two  brick  walls  on  both  sides  of 
the  bailer.  The  largest  giate  then  ihal  Is  generally  obtainable  In  practice  is 
six  feet  deep,  and  from  4  to  8  inches  wider  than  the  boiler.  I  do  not  think 
the  grate  should  ever  be  made  smaller  than   this  under  ordinary  clrcum- 

"V.  Opining  ihreugk  the  Jtue<  or  lubei. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
items  in  a  boiler,  and  the  one  which  is  most  generally  neglected.  With  a 
given  grate  the  opening  through  the  flues  or  tubes  regulates  the  amount  of 
coal  that  can  be  burned,  and  (herefore  the  amount  of  steam  that  C3n  be 
formed.  The  opening  should  be  as  small  as  will  burn  tlie  amount  of  coal 
required.     The  necessary  area  is  given  In  the  following  table. 

"  There  Is  no  use  of  making  the  opening  through  the  tubes  more  than  | 
of  the  grate,  for  the  gad  will  not  Gil  the  extra  lubes,  and  they  are  entirely  use- 

"  Table  I V.  Pounds  ef  coal  that  may  be  burned  per  hour  on  tack  sgaan  feet  ef 
gratt,  wktH  Ihe  opening  through  tkifivfs  is  Ikt  felkneing ptfipertion  of  tht  gtatt  : 
Ruio  of  opcninE  Pouih9>  oT  coali  thu 

u  (rata  nvbc*.  uch  iq.  ft.  pet  hour. 

A  ' 

A  s 

A  ■■ 

A  u 

A  ■! 

♦  so 
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"  VI.  Healing  turfact. — The  amount  of  heating  surface  saj  be  with  good 
efTect  as  much  as  the  manufacturer  feels  able  to  pay  for.  When  the  opening 
through  the  lubes  is  fixed,  ihe  only  way  he  ca.n  increase  the  healing  surface  is 
to  increase  Ihe  Ungtk  of  the  tubes  or  flues.  The  longer  the  tubes  or  flues  the 
belter  the  result.  The  length  of  the  flue  or  tubes  must  be  propoiiional  to  its 
diameter ;  that  is  to  say,  a  lube  6  inches  in  diameter  musi  be  twice  as  long 
as  one  3  inches  in  diameter  10  produce  (he  same  steam  from  the  same  coal. 


"TabU  V.  Ratio  ef  Ungtk  to  dia»teUr  ef  itibt  at 
tht  folhviiHg  wight  of  water ftr  found  of  loal: 


order  to  evaferalt 


"  The  foregoing  tables  give  all  ihe  necessary  infonnaiion  in  regard  to  pro- 
portions of  boilers. 

"  Example.  Suppose  a  manubcturer  wishes  boilers  which  will  furnish  jooo 
pounds  of  steam  with  700  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  that  his  chimney  is  60 
feet  high,  and  his  feed  water  fed  in  at  [50°  (the  usual  temperature  when  a 
high-pressure  engine  and  heater  are  used).  From  Table  11.  we  find  that  this 
5000  pounds  steam  at  150'  is  equivalent  to  S0«>  +  93  =  S370i  when  feed  is 
311°,  and  that  therefore  he  will  have  (o  evaporate 


5^  =  7-7 
700 

pounds  of  water  for  each  pound  of  coal. 

"  From  Table  V.  it  appears  that  10  get  this  evaporation  the  tubes  must  be 
35  limes  as  long  as  iheyare  In  diameter— thai  is  to  say,  if  they  are  6  inches  in 
diameter,  (hey  must  be 


=  ISO' 


13}  feet. 


If  the  manufnclurer  decides  to  have  iwo  boilers  each  S  T^et  in  diameter,  (he 
graies  may  be  each  5  feet  B  inches  by  6  feet  =  34  sq,  feet,  being  68  sq,  feet  for 


both  teilert.     The  coal  Iben  a 


e  burned  al  the  r; 


p  >unds  per  sq.  foot  of  grate  per  hour. 
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"  From  Table  III.  il  appears  thai  when  ihe  chimney  is  only  60  feet  high, 
the  consumption  is  only  Vv  ^9  much  as  when  Ihe  chtraney  is  130.  The  open* 
ing  Ihrouj^h  Ihe  lubes  then  must  be  sufficient  to  bum 


pounds  per  iq.  foot  of  grate  with  a  chimney  130  feet  high. 

"  From  Table  IV.  it  appears  thai  to  bum   15  pounds  pet  square  foot  o 
grate  requires  an  opening  through  the  tubes  of  iV  the  grate,  or  in  this  case, 


The  proportions  of  the  boilers  would  then  be  as  follows  : 


Graie 

Opening  through  tubes,    . 
Diameter  of  tubes, 


6  Inches, 
inch  tubes  each,  would 


Two  lubutar  boilers,  each  5  feet  diameiei-,  with  15 
give  this  result." 

An  account  of  a  compaialive  trial  of  the  most  prominent  types  of  station- 
ary boilers  used  in  Eurppe  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  dt  ta  Si>ri/U  Itidus- 
triiUe  de  Mulheust.,  xlv.,  341. 

The  dimensions  of  Ihe  boilers  are  conlained  in  the  accompanying  table: 


a  cylindcn  9 


l!)heU..Squu 

Heatins  •uifiue-'  Fluei..Squ>: 

I  Tot.l..s3u.i 


Csu  of  Miiiiii. 


Thud  flue 


3:« 


■Si 

1-ig 
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The  trials  were  made  wilh  different  varieties  of  coal,  and  were  from  36  lo 
73  hours  In  duration.  A  table  giving  the  most  importint  results  Is  ap. 
pended  t 


w 

1 

1  ii 

m 

atSHSsrsI 

^11 

...^o.-       -«■«. 

:jT='rz*irffS 

1 

m 

JrP    ?^    5f? 

IH 

?    -  ^      ? 

1 
-I 

jiiiM 

Kt-SSE.?  j-HSR 

HilM 

SS-S-S-RgPJSS 

^Uil 

|fll|P:K 

f 

ISfl 
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1 
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In  additioD  to  ibe  tebreiicei  to  boiler  experiments  contained  In  the  (bre- 
Ifoing  pages,  mention  may  be  made  of  "  ExperimEnul  Researches  in  Sieam 
Engineering,"  bj  B.  F.  Isherwood,  a  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1863,  iSCj,  This 
work  contains  records  of  numerous  experiments,  with  an  unusualljr  complete 
account  of  appiiatus,  full  tables  of  results,  and  elaboiate  discussioiu.]    . 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE     STEAM     ENGINE. 

§  439. — Steam  Engtnei. — Steam  engines  (Fr.  machines 
ivapeur;  Ger.  Dampfmaschinen)  are  machines  which  are 
put  in  motion  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  force  of  steam. 
The  steam  acts  indirectly,  when  by  its  condensation  an 
almost  emptv  space  or  partial  vacuum  is  produced,  so  that 
the  atmosphere  can  perform  work,  such  as  pressing  a  piston 
into  this  space.  It  acts  directly  when  by  its  expansive 
force  it  puts  a  piston  in  motion,  or  when  by  its  vis  viva  it 
performs  work,  such  as  putting  a  wheel  in  rotation.  Ma- 
chines in  which  the  steam  acts  indirectly  are  called  atmos- 
pheric engines  (Fr.  machines  atmospheriques  ;  Ger.  atmos- 
phSrische  Dampfmaschinen),  and  are  but  rarely  used, 
wherefore  we  shall,  in  what  follows,  speak  only  of  the  steam 
engine  proper,  and  then,  indeed,  only  of  the  piston  engine. 

Steam  engines,  like  water-pressure  engines  (see  §  297),. 
may  be  either  single  or  double-acting.  In  the  first  class, 
the  steam  drives  the  piston  only  in  one  direction,  and  it  is 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction  by  a  counterweight.  In 
the  second  class,  the  steam  acts  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  ■ 
other  side  of  the  piston.  The  first  cause  an  up  and  down 
or  reciprocating  motion,  and  are  therefore  used  for  pumps, 
steam  hammers,  etc.  Double-acting  engines,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  applied  in  all  cases  where  it  is  required  to  pn> 
duce  a  rotary  motion. 

With  reference  to  the  intensity  of  the  steam  pressure, 
steam  engines  may  be  divided  into 
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(i)  Low-pressure, 

(2)  Middle-pressure, 

(3)  High-pressure 

engines.  In  low-pressure  engines  (Fr.  machines  \  basse 
pression  ;  Ger.  Niederdruckdampfmaschinen),  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  exceeds  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  most  by 
only  one  half ;  in  the  middle-pressure  engine  (Fr.  machine 
^  moyenne  pression ;  Ger.  Mitteldruckdampfraascbinen), 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  from  two  to  four  atmospheres ; 
and  in  the  high-pressure  engine  (Fr.  machine  &  haute  pres- 
sion ;  Ger.  Hochdnickdampfmaschinen),  the  steam  pressure 
may  be  five  or  more  atmospheres. 

Rrhark. — The  lirst  steam  engine.  Savery's.  had  no  piston,  and  served 
only  for  indirectly  raising  the  water,  so  that  it  wa;  similar  to  a  pump  in  con- 
Slruclion.  The  steam  being  condensed,  (he  water  rushed  in  to  fill  (he 
vacuum.  This  water  was  again  forced  out  by  the  enlrance  of  fresh  sreanii 
which  was  again  condensed,  and  so  on.  Newcomen  modified  it  to  an  almos- 
pberic  or  indirect-acting  engine  wilh  piston,  and  Wan  later  changed  ii  to 
the  steam  engine  proper.  The  English  regard  llie  Marquis  of  Worcester  as 
th*  inventor  of  the  steam  engine  ;  Arago,  however,  endeavors  to  prove  thai 
this  honor  belongs  to  Papin.  For  the  history  of  (he  sleanT  engine,  we  can 
refer  to  "  Annuaire  du  bureau  des  longitudes,  pour  Tannic  1837  et  1B38." 
The  lirst  contains  the  history  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  second  the  life  of 
Walt,  both  by  Arago.  These,  as  well  3$  many  other  articles  from  the  "  An- 
nuaire." have  been  translated  into  German  by  Remy  and  Krieb.  Further. 
Stuart's  "Histoire  de  la  machine  ft  feu  ;"  the  second  volume  (article  "  Steam") 
of  Robi son's  "  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  ;"  Lardner's  "Lectures  on 
the  Steam  Engine  ;"  Bourne's  "  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,  etc."  Also  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,"  by  Rusael.  See  also  the  aulhoi's  treatise, 
"Die  Fotlschritle  des  Dampfmaschinenwesens  in  den  letzten  hundert 
Jahren,"  Freiberg,  1866. 

§  4-40.— rin  the  steam  engine  proper,  the  steam,  after  per- 
forming its  work,  is  either  discharged  into  the  air  or  it  is  * 
condensed  by  cold  water.     We  have,  therefore,  the  steam 
engine  without  condensation   and   with    condensation,  or 
condensing  and  non-condensing  steam  engines. 

The  force  with  which  the  piston  moves  is,  as  in  water- 
pressure  engines,  the  difference  of  the  pressures  upon  either 
side.     In  non-condensing  engines,  the  steam  acts  unon  one 
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side  and  the  atmosphere  upon  the  other,  and,  therefore, 
the  effective  force  is  less  than  the  steam  tension.  In  con- 
densing engines,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  upon  one  side  of  the  piston  is  opposed  only  by  the 
feeble  back  pressure  of  the  imperfect  vacuum,  and  hence 
the  effective  force  is  but  little  less  (about  jV  atmosphere) 
than  the  steam  tension.  We  see  therefore  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  condensing  engines  have  a  greater  efficiency 
than  non-condensing,  and  also  that  the  advantage  of  con- 
densation is  of  less  account  in  high-pressure  engines,  while 
low-pressure  engines  cannot  run  at  all  without  condensa- 
tion. In  a  high-pressure  engine  of  6  atmospheres  steam 
tension,  only  ^  of  the  force  is  lost  by  discharging  the  steam 
into  the  air,  while  in  a  middle-pressure  engine  working 
steam  of  3  atmospheres,  this  loss  is  \,  and  in  a.  low-pressure 
engine  of  \  atmospheres  the  loss  is  I  :  f  ^  |,  so  that  in  such 
case  only  \  of  the  total  force  is  effective.  By  condensing 
the  steam  so  that  the  back  pressure  is  only  -^  atmosphere, 
this  loss  is  only  ^,  and  hence  there  is  remaining  J^  or 
0-925  of  the  total  force  of  the  steam  as  effective.  In  the 
first  case,  on  the  other  hand,  by  condensing,  the  effective 
force  would  be  fj  of  the  whole,  while  without  condensation 
it  is  already  ^.  so  that  the  gain  by  condensation  is  rela- 
tively small  and  of  less  account. 

Although,  then,  in  high-pressure  engines,  condensation 
is  advantageous,  yet  it  is  rarely  used,  because  the  con- 
densation water,  which  is  at  least  20  times  as  much  as  the 
feed,  cannot  always  be  easily  obtained,  or  only  at  consider- 
able expense,  so  that  there  is  no  actual  economy,  and  be- 
cause, moreover,  non-condensing  machines  are  simpler  in 
construction  than  condensing. 

Finally,  we  have  to  distinguish  engines  with  and  with- 
out expansion.  Engines  without  expansion,  or  non-expan- 
sion engines  (Fr.  machines  sans  detente;  Ger.  Dampf- 
maschinen  ohne  Expansion),  allow  the  steam  to  enter  the 
cylinder  uninterruptedly  during  the  entire  stroke  of  the 
piston,  so  that  the  steam  pressure  is  constant;  while 
engines  with   expansion,  or   expansion  engines  (Fr.  ma- 
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chines  k  detente ;  Gen  Dampfmaschinen  mit  Expansion), 
shut  off  the  steam  from  the  cylinder  before  the  completion 
of  the  stroke,  so  that  the  steam  expands  in  volume  and 
decreases  in  tension  more  and  more  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  stroke.  The  work  which  the  steam  performs 
during  expansion  is  lost  in  the  non-expanding  engine,  and, 
therefore,  a  greater  efficiency  is  to  be  expected  from  ma- 
chines working  expansively  than  from  those  working  non- 
expansively. 

We  can  distinguish  also  stationary  and  portable  engines, 
or  engines  which  are  fixed  and  those  which  are  placed 
upon  wheels  so  as  to  be  transported  from  place  to  place. 
A  special  form  of  portable  engine  is  the  locomotive  and 
steamship,  which  are  designed  to  move  themselves  and 
any  attached  vehicles.  These  will  be  treated  of  in  their 
appropriate  place. 


§4-41. — Steam  Cylinder,  —  The  principal  parts  of  a 
steam  engine  are 

(1)  The  steam  cylinder, 

(2)  The  piston  and  rod, 

(3)  The  valve  gear. 

The  steam  cylinder  (Fr.  cylindre  a  vapeur ;  Ger.  Dampf- 
cylinder)  is  a  cast-iron  tube,  accurately  bored,  which  cgn- 
fines  the  steam  while  performing  its  work.  It  is  closed  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  has  at  each  end  openings  for  the  en- 
trance and  exit  of  the  steam.  The  length  should  have  a 
convenient  ratio  to  the  diameter.  Ordinarily  the  length  is 
2  to  t\  times  the  diameter,  but  in  machines  which  make 
a  great  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  as  locomotWes  and 
manne  engines,  this  ratio  is,  however,  still  smaller. 

That  there  may  be  as  little  loss  of  heat  as  possible  by 
cooling  in  the  cylinder,  the  cylinder  length  should  have  a 
certain  ratio  to  the  diameter.  The  cooling  of  the  steam  is 
greater  the  greater  the  product  of  the  extent  of  cooling 
surface  and  the  time  of  cooling.     In  a  cylinder,  the  cooling 
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surface  consists  of  two  circular  areas  and  a  cylindrical  sur- 
face.  If  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  d,  and  the  time  in 
which  the  piston  passes  through  its  double  stroke  s  is  /, 
we  have  as  the  measure  of  the  cooling  of  the  two  circular 
areas, 

0,  =  2'-^.t  =  '-d'l. 


If  we  assume  that  the  piston  in  every  unit  of  time  -  passes 
through  the  distance  — ,  we  have  for  the  cooling  of  the 
cylindrical  surfaces,  «■</  ~,n  d  —i  n  d — .  n  d — , 


TV  d  s  t  ,  ,      n  d  s  t    tt'      n    , 

=  ^,-(1-1-2  +  3+.    .    .    +n)  =  ~^.  j=-dst; 

hence  the  measure  of  the  cooling  of  the  whole  cylinder 
during  the  entire  time  of  motion  of  piston  is 

0=0, ->r  0,  =  -  d*t  +  ~dsi=  [2- — -+  xd-)i, 
2  2  *        4  2/ 

or  equal  to  the  product  of  the  time  and  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  whose  length  is  the  stroke. 

In  order  that  the  cooling  may  be  as  small  as  possible, 
then,  not  only  the  time  but  also  the  surface  of  this  cyUnder 
must  be  as  small  as  possible.  But  wc  know  that  of  all 
cylinders,  that  one  has  the  least  surface  for  a  given  area 
whose  length  is  equal  to  its  diameter.  Hence  the  cool- 
ing will  be  a  minimum  when  the  length  -  is  equal  to  the 

diameter,  or  when  the  stroke  of  piston  equals  the  diameter. 
The  length  of  cylinder  should,  however,  exceed  the  stroke 
by  a  little  more  than  the  thickness  of  the  piston. 
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In  order  to  retard  the  cooling  of  the  steam  as  much  as 
possible,  the  cylinder  should  be  enveloped  by  poor  heat 
conductors. such  as  wood  or  felt,  or  air  or  steam.  Its  sur- 
face should  also  be  smooth  and  polished,  as  in  such  case 
the  heat  radiation  is  less.  Very  often  a  steam  envelope  is 
used  by  furnishing  the  cylinder  with  an  iron  jacket,  the 
interior  of  which  is  filled  with  steam.  Here,  however,  we 
may  have  three  cases ;  the  steam  filling  the  jacket  may  be 
at  rest,  or  it  may  flow  through  either  before  or  after  its 
operation  in  the  cylinder.  The  last  method,  although 
rarely  used,  appears  to  be  the  most  advantageous,  because 
the  heat  of  the  escaping  steam  is  thus  utilized.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  in  this  case  the  steam  envelope  has  less 
heat  than  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  and,  therefore,  ab- 
stracts heat  from  it,  while,  in  the  other  case,  it  imparts  heat 
to  it,  is  no  objection  to  this  method  of  protection,  because 
the  cooling  increases  with  the  difference  of  temperature ; 
and  this  is  certainly  less  for  a  cylinder  enveloped  in  steam 
than-for  an  unjacketed  cylinder. 

Since  steam  is  condensed  in  the  jacket,  it  must  have 
below  a  cock  for  drawing  off  the  water. 

The  thickness  of  the  cylinder  may  be  calculated  like 
that  of  steam  pipes  generally.  On  account  of  the  inces- 
sant friction  and  the  necessary  stiffness,  however,  it  is 
never  less  than  f  inch,  and  is,  hence,  for  the  diameter  d  and 
steam  tension  (/+  i)  in  atmospheres, 

e=  0-005 >>-f  +  f  inches. 

§  4'42. — §tunng  Boxes. — The  top  and  bottom  of  the 
steam  cylinder  are  united,  by  screws  and  putty,  steam, 
tight  to  the  cylinder  jacket.  In  the  centre  of  the  cover  is 
the  stuffing  box  (Fr.  boite  ^  garniture ;  Ger.  StopfbQchse), 
through  which  the  piston  rod  passes.  The  stuffing  box 
(compare  §  301)  is  in  general  packed  with  hemp  soaked  in 
oil  and  tallow,  though  more  recently  metal  rings,  placed 
one  over  the  other,  have  been  used,  each  consisting  of 
three  sectors  and  pressed  against  the  piston  rod  by  iron 
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springs  inserted  between  the  inner  circumference  of  the 
stuffing  box  and  the  outer  circumference  of  the  rings. 
The  packing  is  pressed  down  by  a  cover  or  gland  which  is 
either  screwed  directly  into  the  stuffing  box  or  joined  to  it 
by  two  or  three  pinching  screws.  Stuffing  boxes  of  the 
first  kind  are  shown  in  Figs,  686  and  687.     Fig,  688  shows 

Fig.  686.  Fig.  687.  Fic.  688. 


a  Stuffing  box  A  A  with  screws  B  B,  by  means  of  which  the 
gland  can  be  pressed  down  upon  the  packing. 

Both  the  cylinder  and  stuffing-box  covers  have  a  cavity 
for  the  reception  of  oil,  and  when  hemp  packing  is  used 
Fig.  689.  Fig.  690. 


for  the  piston,  one  or  more  oil  funnels  are  set  in  the  cyl- 
inder cover.  The  arrangement  of  such  an  oil  funnel  is 
shown  in  Fig.  689.     The  apparatus  is  screwed  at  A  into 
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the  cylinder  cover ;  B  is  the  oil  cup,  and  C  is  a  cock  with 
two  holes  a  and  b.  If  the  hole  b  is  below,  the  oil  flows 
through  A  into  the  cylinder  ;  but  if  a  is  on  top  and  directly 
below  c,  the  oil  flows  from  the  cup  into  the  cock. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  piston  rod  passes  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  This  is  to  be  avoided  so  far  as 
possible,  because  the  stuffing  box  in  this  position  does  not 
retain  the  lubricating  material  well,  and  also  ceases  soon  to 
be  steam-tight  owing  to  the  grinding  of  sediment  deposited 
upon  the  bottom.  Fig.  690  shows  a  form  of  box  which 
may  be  used  in  such  a  position.  A  B  '\s  the  stuffing  box, 
C C  the  gland.  D D  the  piston  rod,  ee  a  brass  plate  with  an 
external  groove  and  six  to  eight  radial  holes,  /  the  pack- 
ing, s  a  copper  pipe  communicating  with  the  groove,  k  the 
oil  cup,  and  h  a  cock,  which  is  only  opened  when  the  ma- 
chine is  at  rest. 

The  cylinder  should  finally  be  fixed  firmly  to  a  solid 
foundation  by  means  of  a  strong  sole  plate,  to  which  it  is 
screwed. 

§4-43> — Steam  PiMon. — The  steam  pressure  acts  at  first 
upon  the  steam  piston  (Fr.  piston  k  vapeur ;  Ger.  Dampf- 


kolben),  which  moves  back  and  forth  in  the  cylinder  (com- 
pare §300),  and  is  then  transferred  to  the  piston  rod.  The 
piston  consists  of  a  short  cylinder  very  exactly  fitted  to 
the  steam  cylinder,  and  consists  essentially  of  three  parts 
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— the  piston  stock,  the  packing,  and  the  cover  or  junk  ring. 
In  the  centre  of  the  piston  stock  is  a  conical  cavity  for  the 
reception  of  the  piston  rod,  the  end  of  which  is  made  to  fit. 
The  piston  stock  and  junk  ring  are  made  of  cast-iron,  and 
the  packing  is  either  hemp  packing  (Fr.  garniture  de 
chanvre  ;  Ger.  Hanfliderung)  or  metallic  (Fr.  garniture  m^ 
tallique ;  Ger.  MetalUiderung). 

The  arrangement  of  a  piston  with  hemp  packing  is 
shown  in  Fig.  691,  ^  ^  is  the  piston  stock,  B  B  the  pack- 
ing of  hemp  strands,  CC  the  junk  ring,  which  can  be 
screwed  down  upon  the  packing  by  means  of  screws  £  £ 
which  screw  into  the  stock,  and  D  is  the  piston  rod,  which 

Fig.  693.  Pic.  693. 


is  further  fastened  by  means  of  the  splint  or  cotter  F. 
Hemp  packing  cannot  be  used  in  high-pressure  engines,  as 
it  is  too  quickly  injured  by  the  hot  steam  and  great  fric- 
tion. Instead  of  it,  metal  packing  is  used,  which  is  not 
only  more  durable  but  causes  less  friction.    There  are  a 
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great  number  of  metal  packings,  but  essentially  they  consist 
of  exactly  turned  metal  rings,  which  are  forced  outwards 
by  springs  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  c)^linder.  In 
Figs.  692  and  693,  we  have  represented  two  of  the  best 
forms  of  this  packing.  In  both  figures,  .^  ^  is  the  stock  or 
body  of  the  piston,  D  D  the  junk  rings,  FG  the  piston-rod 
end,  and  E,  E  the  screws  by  which  the  junk  ring  is  screwed 
down.  The  packing  consists  of  two  superimposed  metal 
rings  BB  and  CC,  made  elastic  by  hammering,  and  cut 
through  so  that  the}'  may  spring  against  the  cylinder.  In 
Fig.  692  each  of  these  rings  is  cut  through  at  its  weakest 
point,  and  is  pressed  outwards  by  a  steel  ring  R,  which  is 
also  cut.  In  Fig.  693,  the  rings  are  cut  at  the  broadest 
part,  and  wedges  K,  K  inserted,  which  are  pressed  out  by 
spiral  springs  S,  S.  The  piston  A  A,  Fig.  694,  of  Rams- 
bottom,  is  very  simple.  The  packing  here  consists  of  three 
or  five  clastic  steel  or  brass  rings.  In  order  that  they 
may  spring  out  and  grip  the  cylinder,  they  are  bent,  before 
insertion,  to  a  circle  whose  diameter  exceeds  that  of  the 
cylinder  by  one  tenth. 

The  steam  piston  of  Kraus  has  a  packing  consisting  of 
two  double  rings — the  inner  one  of  wrought-iron  and  the 
outer  one  of  a  composition  of  80  parts  tin,  10  parts  antimo- 
FiG.  69s  "J'  3""^  'o  parts  copper,  called  Babbitt's  metal, 
j^  ^  These  rings  are  pressed  out  by  the  steam,  and 
fwl^H  thus  form  a.  self-acting  packing.  A  tongue  Z  is 
^■'^t^^^    jgj  jjj  j^j  jj^g  joint  in  order  to  make  a  tighter  fit. 

§44-4i — PIMon  Rod. — In  the  piston  rod  (Fr.  tige  dc 
piston  ;  Ger.  Kolbenstange)  and  piston,  two  dimensions  arc 
of  especial  importance — viz.,  the  ratio  of  the  piston,  or  pack- 
ing height  to  the  diameter  of  the  piston,  and  the  ratio 
between  the  diameter  of  the  piston  rod  and  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder.  Since  neither  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cylinder  nor  that  of  the  packing  is  perfectly  smooth,  the 
packing  can  only  be  perfectly  tight  Avhen  it  has  a  certain 
extent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  breadth  cannot  be  ex- 
cessive, because  then  the  friction  is  increased  (§  320),     For 
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perfect  tightness,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  piston  sur- 
face shall  not  be  inclined  to  the  cylinder  axis.  But  this 
may  result  from  an  eccentric  position  of  the  rod  and  from 
an  unequal  distribution  of  the  friction  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  piston,  if  the  packing  is  not  deep,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  a  certain  ratio  which  must  be  preserved  be- 
tween the  breadth  of  packing  and  the  cylinder  diameter. 
Tredgold  has  sought  to  show  theoretically  that  this  ratio 
must  be  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  friction,  but  the  founda- 
tion of  this  proof  is  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
recourse  must  be  had  to  relations  established  by  experi- 
ence.  It  has  thus  been  found  that  for  hemp  packing- 
this  ratio  is  \  to  \,  and  for  metal  packing,  \  to  -i— the 
greater  value  being  taken  for  small  and  the  less  value  for 
lai^er  pistons. 

The  piston  rod,  which  is,  in  general,  of  steel  or  wrought- 
iron,  must  possess  sufficient  strength  in  order  to  transmit 
the  piston  pressure  without  permanent  or  noticeable  change 
of  shape.  The  formulae  for  the  determination  of  its  dimen 
sions  may  be  found  from  the  theory  of  elasticity,  but  we 
must  distinguish  whether,  as  in  single-acting  machines,  the 
piston  rod  is  subject  only  to  a  tensile  strain,  or  whether,  as 
in  double-acting  engines,  it  is  alternately  extended  and 
compressed.  If/ is  the  difference  in  atmospheres  of  the 
steam  pressure  upon  both  sides  of  the  piston,  and  d  the  di- 
ameter of  the  piston,  wc  have  for  the  force  acting  upon  it, 

P= .  14-7/ lbs. 


If,  however,  d^  is  the  diameter  of  the  piston  rod  and  7* the 
modulus  of  proof  strength,  we  have  for  the  strength  of 
the  piston  rod, 


Putting  these  expressions  equal  to  each  other,  we  have  foi 
a  piston  rod  in  extension. 
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d;  T=  14.-7  d'p, 


A=dV'-^A 


If  we  take  for  T  one  half  of  the  value  given  for  wrought- 
iron  in  Vol.  I.,  §212,  or  T=  9000,  we  have  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  diameter  of  piston  rod  in  single-acting  en. 
gines, 

'       24-7    ^  ^       r, 

or,  if  we  express  p,  not  in  atmospheres,  but  in  pounds  per 
square  inch, 

d^  =  o-oi  d  i'p.    (See  §  301.) 

In  determining  the  diameter  of  the  piston  rod  of  double- 
acting  engines,  we  can  use  two  formula,  according  as 
we  consider  the  resistance  to  compression  or  to  bending. 
On  account  of  the  length  of  the  piston  rod,  we  should  con- 
sider  the  first  (Vol.  I.,  §211),  but  since,  by  a  moderate 
eccentricity  in  a  force  upon  a  cylindrical  piston  rod,  the 
strength  is  considerably  decreased  (Vol.  I.,  §269),  and  this 
can  be  easily  caused  by  an  inaccurate  union  of  the  piston 
with  the  rod,  it  is  better  to  apply  the  formula  for  the  last, 
and,  therefore,  to  use  a  less  value  for  T.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  piston  rod  for  double- 
acting  machines  is  given  by  the  empirical  formula, 

d,  =  o-oS  d{  V/>  +  0'2$)  inches, 

where/  is  the  effective  pressure  in  atmospheres. 

The  piston  in  large  steam  engines,  especially  marine, 
has  two  piston  rods. 
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Example.— What  diameter  musi  the  nrou{[hi-iron  piston  rod  of  a  double- 
acting  engine  have  when  working  steam  of  5  atmospheres  without  condensa- 
tion— I.  e.,  4  atmospheres  etTeclive  pressure— and  with  a  diameter  of  cylinder 
of  34  inches?    According  10  the  last  formula,  the  diameter  is 


§44-5. — Stoam  Pipe. — The  steam  is  cotiducted  by  the 
steam  pipe  (Fr,  tuyau  i  vapeur;  Ger.  Darapfrohr)  from 
the  boiler  to  the  steam  box  (Fr.  bolte  i  vapeur;  Ger. 
Dampfkammer),  or  to  that  space  where  the  regular  distri- 
bution of  the  steam  is  caused  by  the  valve  gear.  In  the 
steam  pipe  is  the  steam  valve  (Fr,  valve  regulatrice ;  Ger. 
Admissionsklappe)  —  i.e.,  a  throttle  valve — by  means  of 
which  the  entrance  and,  therefore,  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  can  be  regulated. 

As  to  the  steam  pipe,  it  should  enter  the  boiler  at  that 
point  where  the  most  rapid  generation  of  steam  takes 
place,  and  should  rise  from  this  point  in  order  that  as  little 
water  as  possible  may  be  carried  away  with  the  steam,  and 
that  this  water  may  flow  back  into  the  boiler.    Fig.  696 

Fig.  696. 


shows  a  good  arrangement  by  which  dry  steam  is  secured. 
To  the  steam  pipe  AB  a.  larger  pipe  CCD  is  fitted  which 
reaches  down  below  the  water  level.     The  steam  entering 
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at  CC  passes  downwards,  and  thus  is  made  to  part  with  its 
water  before  it  enters  the  steam  pipe  A  B. 

In  order  that  the  resistance  to  motion  in  the  steam  pipe 
may  be  as  small  as  possible,  the  steam  pipe  should  not  be 
unnecessarily  long,  all  sudden  changes  of  direction  and 
cross-section  should  be  avoided,  and  it  should  have  a  suffi- 
cient diameter.  In  order,  however,  to  diminish  as  much  as 
may  be  the  loss  of  heat,  the  cooling  surface  should  be 
small,  and  hence  the  steam  pipe  short  and  narrow  and 
covered  with  some  non-conducting  material,  or  by  a  pol- 
ished metal  surface.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  steam 
pipe  must  fulfil  very  different  conditions  from  ordinary 
pipes  for  conduction  of  water.  While  the  pipes,  for  in- 
stance, of  water-pressure  engines  are  to  be  made  wide  in 
order  that  they  may  offer  little  resistance,  the  steam  pipe 
should  have  a  medium  width  only,  in  order  that  the  cool- 
ing may  not  be  too  great,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  losses  of 
work  due  to  pneumatic  resistances  and  cooling  may  be  a 
minimum.  The  determination  of  the  minimum  is,  however, 
too  complicated  to  be  given  here.  We  can  only  state  here 
that  the  diameter  of  this  pipe  should  be  in  general  \  of  the 
diameter  of  steam  piston,  and,  therefore,  ^  of  its  area.  The 
velocity  of  the  steam  is  then  25  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
piston,  or,  since  this  is  generally  from  3  to  5  ft.,  75  to  125  ft. 
TIic  losses  of  work  due  to  this  great  steam  velocity  we  shall 
,  discuss  hereafter ;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
here  that  it  is  better  to  make  the  steam 
pipe  rather  wide  than  narrow,  especially 
in  machines  of  high  pressure  and  great 
piston  speed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  regulating  or 

steam  throttle  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  697. 

A  A   \%&  portion  of  the  steam  pipe,  B  the 

valve,  exits  axis,  Dz.  set  screw,  and  E F 

the  lever  for  moving  the  valve.     By  this 

valve,  the  steam  is  not  entirely  shut  ofT.     In  order  to  effect 

this  in  high-pressure  engines,  a  special  stop  valve  is  used. 

In  low-pressure  engines,  such  a  valve  is  less  necessary, 
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since  by  the  condensation  such  machines  are  brought  to 

rest.     The  arrangement  of  the  stop  valve  is  shown  in  Fig 

698.    The  valve  A  A  here  Has  a  stem 

CD,  which,  by  the  screw  at  E,  can  be  '"'  ^  ' 

lifted  by  turning  the  wheel  E  from  the 

valve  seat  B  B.  . 

§446.— Valve   Gear. — The    steam 
which  is  led  into  the  steam  chest  en- 
ters the  cylinder   by  special  channels 
or  passages,  and  is  discharged  by  them 
into  the  atmosphere  or  condenser.  The 
regular  entrance  and  exit  of  the  steam 
is  caused  by  the  regulating  valve  (Fr. 
rigulateur;    Ger.    Steuerung).       Here 
also,  as  in  the  water-pressure  engines, 
which  so  closely  resemble  the  steam 
engine,  we  may  distinguish  the  inner  and  outer  regulator. 
The  inner  regulator  is  in  the  interior  of  the  steam  chest, 
and  consists  of  cocks,  pistons,  slides,  or  valves,  which  alter- 
nately open  and  shut  the  steam    passages.     We  shall,  in 
what  follows,  treat  more  fully  of  these  important  and  mani- 
fold parts  of  the  steam  engine. 

The  piston  regulator  is  but  seldom  used  in  steam  en- 
gines. As  it  has  already  been  described  in  the  water- 
pressure  engine,  it  needs  no  further  notice  here. 

The  cock  regulator  is  also  rare  and  only  used  in  small, 
high-pressure  engines.  The  cocks  wear  out  quickly,  re- 
quire great  force  to  turn  them,  and  give  a  small  steam 
quantity.  In  the  older  steam  engines,  cock  regulators 
were  used,  especially  the  four-way  cock  (Fr.  robinet  Ji 
quatre  voies;  Ger.  Vierweghahne),  the  application  of 
which  to  piston  machines  has  been  already  noticed  in  §  297. 

Maudslay  has  made  use  of  peculiar  cock  regulators  for 
small  steam  engines,  as  has  also  Cav6  for  oscillating  en- 
gines.    (See  "  R6cueil  des  machines,  etc.,  par  le  Blanc") 

The  most  ordinary  and  the  best  regulators  are  the  slide- 
valve  (Fr.  tiroir ;  Ger.  Schiebventil)  and  valve  regulators. 
These  are  fiat  and  hollow  valves.     Rotating  slide  valves 
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(Fr.  tiroir  h.  rotation;  Ger.  Drehschieber)  are  between  or- 
dinary valves  and  cocks. 

The  rotating  slide  valves  of  Wilson  and  also  of  Corliss  are 
not  essentially  different  from  cocks.     Schwarzkopf's  issim- 
ilar  to  that  of  Schitko's — already  described  in  water-press- 
ure engines,  §303.     The  cross-section  is  shown  in  Fig.  699. 
The  steam,  passing  through  D,  D,  en- 
Fic.  699.  jgj.g  alternately  by  A  and  B,  before  and 

behind  the  piston,  according  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  slide,  while  the  exhaust 
steam,  by  either  A  or  B,  escapes  through 
C.  In  order  to  balance  the  pressure  of 
the  valve  against  the  sides  of  its  box, 
we  have  the  channel  DD,  so  that  the 
stenm  presses  just  as  much  upon  one 
side  as  upon  the  other. 

§447 — Slide   Valve*.  — The    long    D   and    the   three- 
ported  valves  are  those  most  generally  used  in  the  steam 
Fic.  700. 


engine.      The  latter    resemble    somewhat    the    letter    C, 
whence  we  may  call  it  the  C  valve.     Such  a  slide  valve 
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is  shown  in  Fig.  700,  I  and  II.  A  B  is  the  slide  which 
is  confined  by  the  steam  chest  CDE,  and  moved  by  the 
valve  rod  B  F.  The  steam  passing  through  D  enters,  in  I, 
through  de  above  the  piston  K  and  drives  it  down,  while 
in  II  it  enters  through  fg  bciow  the  piston  and  drives  it 
up.  In  the  first  case,  the  exhaust  steam  passes  through  gj 
and  the  exhaust  pipe  at  O,  either  into  the  air  or  the  con- 
denser; in  the  second  case,  it  passes  through  ed  to  O. 

In  large  machines,  the  filhng  of  the  passages  de  and/^ 
at  every  stroke  causes  too  much  loss  of  steam,  and  hence 
the  long  D  slide  is  used.     Fig.  701,  I  and  11,  shows  such  a 

Fig.  701. 


slide  valve.  The  steam  enters  through  D,  the  interior  of 
the  slide  A  d,  and  from  it  passes,  according  to  its  position, 
a'jove  or  below  the  piston  by  dc  or  fg.  Upon  the  back  of 
the  shde  there  is  a  pipe  A  B,  open  at  both  ends,  of  semi- 
circular cross-section,  and  fitted  steam-tight  at  A  and  B  to 
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the  steam  chest.  We  see  at  once  how  the  waste  steam, 
during  the  rise  ol  the  piston,  passes  through  ed,  B  A,  and, 
finally,  through  the  exhaust  pipe  at  O,  to  the  condenser, 
while  on  the  down  stroke  it  passes  through  ^y  direct  to  0. 
The  last  slide  has  the  further  advantage  over  the  first  of 
being  surrounded  by  the  entering  steam,  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  one-sided  pressure,  so  that  there  is  less  friction 
than  in  the  simple  C  slide.  This  friction  in  large,  high- 
pressure  engines  may  require  an  expenditure  of  several 
horse-powers.  In  recent  times,  therefore,  we  have  even 
short  slides  for  high-pressure  engines,  similar  to  the  long 
Watt  slide,  so  that  the  steam  may  not  press  upon  one  side 
only.  The  arrangement  of  such  an  equilibrium  Valve  (Fr. 
tiroir  ^quilibr^;  Ger,  Entlastungsschieber)  by  Jobin  ("Bul- 
letin de  la  Soci6t6  d' Encouragement,"  T.  V.,  1858),  applied 
to  a  steam  engine  with  horizontal  cylinder,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  702.     The  steam  chest  C E  resembles  the  regulator 

Fic.  70a. 


cylinder  of  a  water-pressure  engine,  and  the  steam  slide 
W  5  is  in  like  manner  essentially  a  union  of  two  pistons 
A  A  and  B  B  with  a  hollow  piston  rod  A  B.  The  steam, 
entering  at  D,  the  steam  chest,  not  only  fills  the  space  C 
and  E  at  both  ends  of  the  slide,  but  also  the  inner  space  S, 
and  presses  the  slide  therefore  equally  in  all  directions.   The 
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Steam,  leaving  the  cylinder  L  through  the  passage  K,  sur- 
rounds the  central  portion  A  B  of  the  slide,  and  therefore 
causes  no  side  pressure.  Since  the  steam  chest  is  widened 
at  the  points  MN  and  ^/F,  where  the  steam  passages  open, 
there  is  no  side  pressure  even  when  one  of  these  passages 
is  shut  off. 

§  44-8 — Talve  Resalatort. — Valve  regulators  are  ap- 
plied to  large  engines,  especially  to  those  which  are  single- 
acting,  since  in  such  cases  the  slide  would  be  too  long  in 
order  to  shut  off  vith  sufficient  exactness,  and  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  the  steam  passages  would  take  place 
too  slowly.    The  valves  used  are  either  conical  (see  Vol.  I., 

Fig.  703. 


§  445)  or  pipe  valves.  The  latter  differ  from  the  first  in 
having  that  part  movable  which  in  the  conical  valve  is 
fixed,  and  that  part  slides  which  in  the  conical  valve  forms 
the  seat.  Both  kinds  are  either  single  or  double,  and  the 
latter  are  used  especially  in  large  machines,  because  they 
are  more  easily  moved.  The  valves,  moreover,  ^re  moved 
either  by  rods  or  levers.     Fig.  703  shows  a  simple  conical 
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valve  with  lever  motion.     A   is  the  valve,  B  C  the  valve 

stem,  B  and  C  the  guides,  D  the  axis  of  revolution  which 

passes  through  the  valve  box,  DE  a  lever  arm  within  and 

D  F  2l   lever   arm   without   the   valve    box.      The   first   is 

attached  to  the  valve  stem  at  E,  and  the  other  is  moved 
by  the  rod  EG.  If  this  rod  is  pulled,  the 
^  lever  combination  turns  at  D,  the  valve  A 
is  raised,  and  communication  opened  be- 
tween jl/  and  N'.  In  Fig.  704  we  have  a  pipe 
valve  with  rod  motion.  Here  the  valve  plate 
A  is  fixed,  and  the  box  B  B  is  moved  by  a 
rod  C/?  "passing  through  a  stuffing  box  C.  In 
the  figure,  5  rests  upon  ^,and  the  communi- 
cation between  M o.nd  N'ls  closed,  but  if  SB 
is  raised  by  means  of  C  D,  M  and  N  are  put  in 

conimunication,  and  the  steam 

can  pass  from  M  through   B  '  ™** 

and  under  B  to  N.    This  valve, 

first  used  by  Hornblower,  has 

the  great  advantage  that  it  is 

easier    moved    than  the    disc 

valve,   because   the  cross-sec- 
tion is  a  circular  ring  instead 

of  a  full  circle. 

In  order  from  one  point  to 

move    two   valves    by   means 

of    stems,    the    stem    of    one 

valve  is  made  hollow,  and  the 

stem    of  the   other  is   passed 

through  it.      In  this  way  we 

obtain  the  concentric  valve  of 

Murdoch.     Fig.  705  shows  an 

arrangement  of  this  kind.  The 

steam    enters    two    chambers 

A  B  and  A^  B,.     Both  are  di- 
vided into  three  parts  by  two    ^ 

valve    seats,  the  upper  ones 

communicating  by  the  steam  pipe  D  Z>,,  the  centre  ones 
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with  the  cylinder,  and  the  lower  ones  with  the  exhaust 
pipe.  /"Cand/^,  C,  are  two  rods  moved  by  eccentrics  H^H^ 
(see  §  454),  or  some  other  means,  which,  by  means  of  arms 
/,g,f„g„  move  the  stems  of  the  four  valves  <7„  a,  *„  b. 
We  see  from  the  figure  that  the  stems  of  a  and  ^,  arc 
hollow,  and  those  of  b  and  a,  go  through  them.  If 
^  G  is  raised,  the  valves  a  and  a,  are  raised,  and  the 
steam  passes  through  D  D^  into  C,  and  so  into  the  cyl- 
inder above,  while  below  the  steam  escapes  from  the 
cylinder  through  C,  to  the  discharge  pipe  E  E^.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  F^  C,  rises,  and  F  G  falls,  b  and  b^  are 
opened,  a  and  a,  closed,  and  fresh  steam  enters ,  through  C, 
below  the  piston,  while  the  exhaust  steam  escapes  through 
C  and  £■  £,. 

§  449. — steam  Talve.— The   force   necessary  to   lift  a 
simple  valve  is  the  product  of  the  steam  pressure/  and  the 
valve  surface  F.    Since  in  high-pressure  engines  P  and  p 
are   large,  this  force  is  considerable.      We 
have  already  pointed  out  that  pipe  valves,  ^^'  '    ' 

since  they  have  a  less  section,  cause  less  loss 
of  work  than  conical  valves,  and  must  now 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  use  of  a 
counter  piston  or  counter  valve,  this  loss  of 
work  can  be  considerably  diminished.  Fig. 
706  shows  a  conical  valve  with  counter  pis- 
ton. V  is  the  valve,  K  the  counter  piston, 
and  C  E  z.  pipe,  which  unites  the  pipe  O 
communicating  with  the  cylinder  with  the 
space  below  the  counter  piston.  The  steam 
presses  the  valve  down  and  the  piston  up 
with  about  the  same  force,  and  hence  the 
force  necessary  for  lifting  the  valve  is  only 
that  necessary  for  overcoming  the  friction. 
A  second  valve  F,  whose  stem  F S  surrounds 
the  stem  of  V  and  K,  is  lifted  in  order  to  discharge  the 
waste  steam. 
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The  purpose  is  more  effectually  accomplished  by   the 
double  or  lantern  valve  shown 
F'c.  707-  in  Fig.  707.     Here  AA\%  one 

and  B  B  the  other  valve  plate ; 
5  C  the  stem,  by  means  of 
which  the  valve  is  raised.  The 
steam  entering  at  Z>  surrounds 
both  valves  and  their  seats  on 
all  sides,  and  presses  as  much 
up  as  down.  But  little  force, 
therefore,  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  valve,  but  as  soon  as  this 
is  done,  the  steam  can  enter 

through  both  the  ring-shaped  orifices  between  the  valves 

and  their  seats,  and  thus  enter  the  pipe  F. 

Finally,  we  may  have  double-pipe   or   bell   valves,   as 

shown  in  Fig.  708,  I.  and  II.     Here  the  valve  seats  bb  and 

dd  are  fixed,  and  the  box  cc  is  moved  by  means  of  the 

1.  n. 


stem  E  F.  If  the  valve  is  closed  as  in  I.,  the  ground  faces 
a  n  and  c  c  oi  the  valve  are  in  contact  with  the  ground  faces 
ii  and  rf(/o£  the  seat.  The  steam,  entering  at  A  presses 
then  the  entire  bell-shaped  valve  about  as  much  up  as 
down,  and  the  force  necessary  for  lifting  it  is  but  small. 
When  completely  lifted  (,sce  II,),  the  steam  can  enter,  be- 
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tween  a  and  b  and  c  and  d,  the  space  A,  and  from  there 
passes  throngh  B  to  where  it  is  needed. 

The  construction  of  such  a  bell  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  709. 
From  the  plate  G,  we  have  the  wings  //,  which  serve  as 
guides  for  the  bel!  CC  and  arms  e,e,  which  unite  the  rod 
EFvi\\k\  the  bell. 

Pipe  valves  may  also  be  double-seated  (see  Reuleaux, 

FiO.  709. 


"Ein  neues  Doppelsitzventil, "  in  the  "Hchwciz.  polytechn. 
Zeitschrift,"  1856).  Such  a  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  710. 
Here  the  pipe  ABBA,  which  is  lifted  by  the  rod  SC,  is- 
widened  at  both  ends  and  turned  off  so  that  it  sits  upon  the 
valve  seats  at  E  FFE.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  the  steam 
entering  at  D  is  shut  off  from  the  pip^  G,  but,  if  the  valve 
is  raised,  the  steam  can  pass  into  G  throngh  A  A  and  EE 
as  well  as  through  B B  and  FF^  The  force  with  which  the 
steam  presses  the  valve  on  its  seat  is,  of  course,  equal  to 
the  difference  betwe^n  the  cross-sections' /J  A  and  BB: 

^450.— CondciiRcr.— In  the  non-condensing  engine,  the 
steam,  after  acting  in  the  cylinder,  is  discharged  into  the 
air  nr  under  water;  in  the  condensing  engine,  however, 
it  passes  into  the  condenser  (Fr.  con^^c-i-cur ;  Ger.  Kiihl- 
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ge(ass).      In  the  first  case,   it  is  well   to  pass  the  steam 

through  the  feed  water.    An  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is 

Fic.  711. 


shown   in   Fig.  ;ii.     A   is  the  discharge  pipe,  which  con- 
ducts the  waste  steam  into  the  reservoir  B  C,  and  D£  the 
Fig.  713, 


dischar^re  pipe  of  the  cold-water  pipe,  which  is  pierced 
with  a  number  of  small  holes  through  which  the  water  is 
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forced  iu  jets  into  B  C.  This  water  is  warmed  by  the 
steam,  and  most  of  it  passes  through  C  to  the  feed  pump, 
which  forces  it  into  the  boiler.  The  surplus  water  flows 
through  the  pipe  FG H,  which  contains  a  float  5,  and  the 
surplus  steam  escapes  through  K.  A  better  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  712.  The  feed-water  enters  the  heater  ABC 
through  a  pipe  at  C,  spreads  out  in  layers  over  the  plates 

Fig.  713, 


D,  D  .  .  .  and  (alls  from  one  plate  to  the  next  lower,  so  that 
its  temperature  is  raised  at  least  70°  by  the  steam  which 
enters  at  B  and  departs  at  E. 

The  condenser,  which  is  designed  to  condense  the 
greater  part  of  the  waste  steam,  is  a  cast-iron  vessel  A  B, 
Fig,  713,  surrounded  externally  by  cold  water,  and  into 
which  a  stream  of  cold  water,  called  the  injection  water 
(Fr.  eau  d'injection;  Ger.  Einspritzwasser)  is  forced  in  a 
fine  spray.  The  cold  water  is  pumped  into  the  external 
tank  EFG   by  the  cold-water  pump  (Fr.  pompe  d'eau 
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froide  ;  Ger.  Kaltwasscrpumpc)  by  means  of  the  pipe  D  D. 
In  this  tank  is  an  apparatus  H,  by  which  the  injection 
water  is  led  into  the  condenser.  The  tank  water  enters 
this  apparatus  from  below,  and  flows  through  H K,  which 
is  fitted  with  a  rose,  in  a  number  of  fine  jets,  with  great 
velocity,  since  there  is  but  ^  to  -J  of  an  atmosphere  press- 
ure in  the  condenser.  To  regulate  the  amount  of  injection 
water,  we  have  a  valve  or  cock,  worked  by  means  of  the 
handle  L  and  the  rod  LH.  In  connection  with  the  con- 
denser is  the  air  pump  {Fr.  pompe  i  air;  Ger.  Luftpumpe), 
which  pumps  out  of  the  condenser  the  injection  water,  the 
air  brought  in  with  the  injection  water,  the  uncondensed 
steam,  and  the  water  arising  from  the  condensed  steam.  It 
is  an  ordinary  suction  pump,  with  hollow  piston  P,  suction 
valve  M,  and  pressure  valve  N.  The  warm  water  flows 
through  N  into  the  hot-water  well  NO,  from  which  a 
portion  is  drawn  by  the  feed  pump  by  means  of  the  pipe 
seen  at  0,  and  forced  into  the  boiler.  Finally,  we  have  a 
short  pipe  R  connected  with  the  condenser,  having  a  valve 
opening  upwards.  This  is  the  blow-through  valve  (Fr. 
soupapc  k  souftler;  Ger.  Ausblaseklappe).  It  serves  to 
carry  off  the  air  which  collects  in  the  condenser  after  the 
engine  has  been  some  time  at  rest. 

To  obtain  more  perfect  condensation,  in  recent  times, 
double-acting  air  and  hot-water  pumps  have  been  used. 

A  short  barometer,  connected  with  the  condenser, 
serves  to  show  the  pressure  within. 

Besides  the  above  injection  condenser  of  Watt,  there  is 
the  surface  condenser  of  Hall.  In  this,  the  steam  passes 
through  a  system  of  pipes,  which  are  surrounded  by  cold 
water.  The  great  amount, of  cooling  surface  required  by 
such  an  arrangement  has  prevented  its  more  general  use. 
The  salt  contained  in  sea  water  renders  it  necessary,  in 
marine  engines,  to  blow  off  from  time  to  time  a  portion  of 
the  boiler  water,  so  that  there  is  considerable  loss  of  heat 
from  this  cause.  For  this  reason,  the  surface  condenser, 
which  renders  this  blowing  off  unnecessary,  is  of  special 
importance  in  marine  engines. 
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CIn  modern  marine  engine  praclice,  ihc  increased  pressure  of  slcam 
carried  on  nearly  all  ocean  steamers  has  rendered  ihe  use  of  surface  can 
densers  a  malter  of  necessity  ;  so  Ibat  jel  condensers  are  rarely  to  be  found 
on  such  vessels.  The  difficulties  ol  keeping  the  earlier  forms  of  surface 
condensers  tight,  on  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  tubes,  is  overcome  in 
modern  practice  by  arranging  the  tubes  so  that  they  arc  free  to  contract  and 
expand,  one  or  both  ends  passing  through  stuffing-boxes  which  are  made 
light  by  glands  or  grummets  composed  of  wood  or  compressed  paper.    The 


general  arrangement  of  a  surface  condenser,  such  as  is  used  In  connection 
with  marine  engines,  is  shown  in  tlic  accompanying  figures.  Ii  consists,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Figs.  i\yt,  713^,  of  a  number  ol  tubes  wiihin  a 
box  or  case.  The  exhaust  steam  passes  around  the  lubes,  and  the  water  of 
condensation  is  removed  by  the  air  pump  shown  in  Fig.  7i3n.  Cold  water 
is  pumped  through  the  tubes  to  condense  the  steam  by  a  circul:iting  pump. 
Fig.  7i3i~'     In  practice  there  are,  of  course,  m.iny  mod ili cations  of  this  gen- 
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eril  principle.  Sometimes  die  exhaust  steam  pas»cs  ihrougli  the  tubes,  and 
ihc  conJcnsing  water  circulates  around  (lietn:  and  Independent  air  and 
circulating  pumps,  driven  by  smalt  engines,  are  often  employed. 

Il  is  vciy  common,  in  propotlloning  surface  condensers,  to  make  the 
condensing  surface  |  of  the  boiler  heating  surface,  and  Ihere  are  a  number 
of  engines  with  surface  condensers  giving  good  results,  in  which  the  con- 
densing surface  in  square  feet  is  from  a!^  lo  3  times  the  indicated  horse- 
power. Experiments  on  the  amount  of  condensation  that  can  be  effected  by 
Ihin  tubes  cooled  by  the  circulation  of  water  give  from  50  10  lao  pounds  of 
sleam  condensed  per  hour,  by  each  square  fool  of  tube  surface  ;  but  these 
experiments  were  made  with  clean  tubes,  and  under  conditions  much  more 
favorable  than  those  which  generally  obtain  In  practice.  (See  Enginimng, 
^x.  449.)  Considerable  information  on  the  construction  of  surface  con- 
densers, together  with  reports  of  their  performance,  may  be  found  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,"  London,  1863,  page  96,  and 
"  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  in  Scotland,"  iv.  6g,  90.  134, 
V,  70,  114.  »'■  '07-3 

§  4-51. — In   the    ordinary  piston   steam  engine,  only   a 
rectilinear  reciprocating  motion  is  directly  caused.    When, 
now,  the  working  machinery  which  is  set  in  motion  by  the 
P  engine  must  also  have  a  rectilinear  re- 

ciprocating motion,  the  connection  of 
the  two  may  be  direct  or  by  means  of  a 
lever.  But  if  the  working  machinery, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  has  a  continuous 
circular  motion,  then  special  intermediate 
machinery  (see  g  108)  is  needed,  which 
shall  transform  the  rectilinear  motion  of 
the  engine  into  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
working  machinery.  In  general,  this 
intermediate  machinery  consists: 

I.  Of   a  crank  (Fr.  manivelle  ;   Gcr. 
Kurbel)  (see  §  142). 

.  2,  Of  a  connecting  rod  (Fr.  bielle ; 
Ger.  Kurbetstange). 

3.  Of  a  fly-wheel   (Fr.  volant ;    Ger. 
Schwungrad). 

The  crank  CA,  Fig.  714,  forms  a  part 

of  the  shaft  C,  and  is  joined  to  the  piston  rod  BF  by 
means  of  the  connecting  rod  A  B.     In  order  that  the  cross- 
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head  B  may  not  be  drawn  to  one  side  by  the  connecting 
rod,  it  is  made  to  move  between  guides,  and  in  order  that 
the  crank  shaft  C  may  not  experience  sudden  changes  ol 
velocity  owing  to  the  variable  action  o{  the  connecting  rod, 
a  fly-wheel  (see  §  ni)  is  attached  to  it.  The  most  usual 
piston  engines  are  stationary.  Portable  steam  engines  find 
special  application  in  agriculture. 

§452. — The  various  vertical  piston  steam  engines  may 
be  grouped  under  the  following  classes : 

I.  According  to  the  number  of  cylinders : 

1.  Single  cylinder. 

2.  Double-cylinder  engines. 

II.  With  reference  to  the  construction  of  cylinders : 

!.  Fixed  cylinder. 
2.  Movable  cylinder. 
In  the  first  case,  the  cylinders  are, 
(«)  Vertical. 

(b)  Horizontal. 

(c)  Inclined. 

In  the  second  case,  they  are, 
((?)  Oscillating. 
{b)  Rotary. 

III.  With  reference  to  the  action  of  the  steam : 

1.  Single  acting. 

2.  Double  acting, 

IV.  With  reference  to  the  transmission  of  the  steam 

power : 

1.  Direct  acting. 

2.  Indirect  acting. 

And  in  the  latter  case  either, 
(a)  With  balance  lever. 
(^)  Without  balance  lever  or  working  beam. 
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Besides  piston  engines,  we  have  also  rotary  engines,  in 
which  the  steam  acts  upon  the  paddles  of  a  wheel  enclosed 
in  a  vessel  and  sets  it  in  rotation.  Such  direct-acting  rotary 
engines  have  had,  however,  no  general  acceptance.  (See 
"Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  fiir  Gewerbefleiss  in  Preus- 
sen,"  Jahrgang  1838.)  The  water-wheel  represented  in  Fig. 
580  may  also  be  used  as  such  an  engine.  In  England, 
Bishop's  disc  engine  has  had  the  greatest  success  of  any, 
(See  "The  Steam  Engine,  etc.,  by  Tredgold,"  Vol,  III.,  by 
J.  Weale,  1853;  also,  "Traitd  des  machines  Ji  vapeur,  etc., 
par  C.  E.  Jullien,"  Sect.  I.) 

Locomotive  engines  are  used  only  for  the  transportation 
of  loads,  and  are  either  land  locomotives  or  marine  engines. 


I  4S3. — Many  of  the  above  classes  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  sketches : 

FiS-  7'5  represents  a  single- and  direct-acting  engine. 
The  load,  as,  for  example,  a  pump  at  Q,  is  directly  attached 
to  the  piston  rod  D  E. 

Fig.   716  is  a  sketch  of  a  single-acting   machine  with 


working  beam,  A  C B  is  the  balance  beam  turning  about  C, 
D E  the  piston  rod,  A  E  the  connecting  rod,  and  B  Q  the 
balance  rod  to  which  the  counterpoise  is  attached. 
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Fig.  717  is  a  horizontal  double-  and  direct-acting  steam 
engine.    The  steam  piston  D  moves  here,  by  means  of  the 


^ 


prolonged  piston  rod  /?/%  another  piston/^  of  a  pumper 
blowing  engine.  To  prevent  irregularities  of  motion,  a 
crank  rod  EK  and  crank  M K  impart  motion  to  a  fly- 
wheel SS  oa.  the  shaft  M  N.  Fig.  718  shows  a  double- 
acting  engine  with  working  beam  and  rotary  motion.  It 
is  therefore  indirect  acting.  M  JC  is  the  crank,  ^^  the 
connecting  rod  for  the  fly-wheel  5  S. 


Fig.  718. 
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Fig.  719  is  an  indirect-acting  engine,  double  acting,  with- 
out balance  beam.  Fig.  720  the  same,  without  connecting 
rod,  and  the  cylinder  therefore  oscillating. 

In  order  that  the  piston  rod  in  Figs.  718.  719,  and  720 
may  move  in  a  vertical  line,  there  are  at  E  guides ;  and,  in 
Fig.  720,  these  guides  are  attached  to  the  cylinder  so  that 
the  piston  rod  may  oscillate  with  it.  If  the  distance  CM  of 
the  axis  of  oscillation  C  from  M  is  less  than  the  length  AI K 
of  the  crank  arm,  the  oscillating  motion  of  the  cylinder  is 
transformed  into  a  rotary  motion  about  M. 

Fig.  721  is  the  sketch  of  a  double-acting  steam  engine 
like  that  in  Fig.  719,  except  that  here,  to  economize  space, 
the  crank  is  not  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  massive  connect- 
ing rod,  but  at  the  middle  of  a  hollow  piston  rod  E  F. 
Such  a  construction  is  called  a  trunk  engine. 

Fig.  722  is  a  two-cylinder,  double-acting  engine  without 
walking  beam,  by  Maudslay.     Here  both  piston  rods  .5/), 


B  D  are  connected  by  a  cross-head  BAB,  and  this  again 
with  another  cross-head  £  by  a  third  rod  A  E,  which  runs 
in  vertical  guides  between  the  two  cylinders,  and  is  also 
connected  with  the  connecting  rod  K  E. 
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In  Fig,  723  is  a  sketch  of  a  so-cailed  Woolf  engine 
with  two  cylinders,  whose  pistons  move  up  and  down 
at  the  same  time,  and  are 
connected  by  the  rods 
D  E,  D,  El  to  a  walking 
beam  A  C  B.  The  steam 
which  puts  the  large 
piston  D  in  motion  has 
previously  acted  in  the 
smaller  cylinder  D,.  Such 
engines  are  called  compound 
engines. 

In  modern  times.WooIf 
engines  are  made,  especial- 
ly for  the  French  Navy,  with  three  horizontal  cylinders 
ABC,  Fig.  724,  of  which  only  the  middle  one  B  is  fed 


with  fresh  steam,  while  the  others  A  and  C  are  operated 
by  steam  working  expansively.  The  three  piston  rods 
D,  E,  F  o{  this  machine  are  connected  by  the  rods  G,H. 
and  EO  with  the  three  cranks  of  the  shaft  K L.  The 
outer  crank  pins  M  and  A'' are  90'^apart,  while  the  middle 
one  O  makes  an  angle  with  the  first  ==  ±  135°. 

Finally,  Fig.  725  represents  an  engine  with  two  in- 
clined cyHnders.  The  connection  of  the  piston  rods 
DE,  D,  £,  with  the  cranks  M  X  M  K,  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  engine  in  Fig,  719.  The  angle  K  MK,  between; 
the  cranks  is  equal  to  the  angle  D  MD,  between  the  twO' 
piston  rods  minus  90°.  If  the  cylinders,  as  in  marine 
engines,  lie  upon  the  same  side,  the  angle  DMI?,  =  cde-- 
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grees,  and,  therefore,  the  angle  between  the  crank  pias  is 
90°. 

Fig.  735. 


A  horizontal  marine  engine  with  two  long  piston  rods 
A  B,  A,B,'\s  shown  in  Fig.  726.     To  economize  space,  the 


crank  shaft  M  and  the  connecting  rod  K D  are   placed 
between  the  cylinder  Cand  the  guides  FF^. 


%  454-. — Eccentiici. — The  interior  valve  gear  consist- 
ing of  the  so-called  distributers  must  be  operated  by  the 
engine  itself,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  connect  it 
with  the  piston  rod,  the  walking  beam,  the  fl)'-wheel,  or 
with  some  other  moving  part  of  the  machine.  The  ap- 
paratus which  effects  this,  and  which  is  called  the  outer 
valve  gear,  consists  essentially  of  cither 

(l)  A  continually  revolving  eccentric  (Fr.  exceiitriques  ; 
Ger.  excentrischcn  Scheiben) ;  or 

{2)  An  oscillating  lever  (Fr,  cncliquetage;  Ger,  Hebel); 
the  first  being  used  only  for  double-acting  and   the  latter 
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especially  in  single-acting  engines,  because  these  have  not 
a  rotary  motion. 

The  eccentric  or  eccentric  cam  is  found  with  very  dif- 
ferent  forms — it  may  be  either  circular,  triangular,  or  with 
numerous  teeth.  The  circular  eccentric  is  the  simplest 
form  for  the  outer  gear,  and  is  that  most  generally  used ; 
we  will  explain  it,  therefore,  first. 

The  eccentric  consists  of  a  cast-iron  cylindrical  pulley 
A  CA,  Fig.  727,  revolving  about  the  axis  D,  which  is  not 
at  the  geometrical  axis  C,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
brass  or  wrought-iron  which  carries  the  long  latticed  rod 
called  the  eccentric  rod.  The  other  end  of  this  rod,  fur- 
nished with  the  handle  H,  connects  with  one  arm  KB  of  a 
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bell-crank  lever,  the  other  arm  KE  of  which  is  fastened  to 
the  valve  stem  E  5.  In  order  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  this  latter,  a  counterweight  G  is  hung  upon  a 
third  arm  K  F.  The  working  of  this  apparatus  is  easily 
explained ;  the  centre  C  of  the  eccentric  describes  with 
each  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel,  to  which  the  eccentric  is 
usually  affixed,  a  circle,  and  ■  throws  the  strap  outward  in 
every  direction  successively  a  distance  equal  to  its  eccen- 
tricity C  D,  and,  therefore,  moves  the  eccentric  rod 
axially  a  distance  of  2  x  CD  back  and  forth.  The  end  B 
of  the  rod  of  course  participates  in  this  motion,  and  the 
same  is  transferred  by  the  bell-crank  lever  B  KE  to  the 
valve  stem  £  S. 
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In  many  engines,  especially  in  those  which  operate 
elevators  in  the  shafts  of  mines,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able 
to  reverse  the  motion  at  any  time,  that  is  to  make  it 
revolve  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  will  be  attained 
when  the  regulator  is  given  the  opposite  position,  since 
then  the  steam  enters  the  opposite  chamber  of  the  steam 
cylinder.  Fig.  728  shows  one  of  the  older  contrivances 
for  effecting  this.  Here,  besides  the  lever  E  KB,  a  second 
lever  E,K,B„  movable  about  the  axis  ^„  and  connected 
with  the  first  by  the  rod  £,  L,  is  used.  To  reverse  the 
engine,  it  is  only  necessary,  at  the  middle  position  of  the 
steam  piston,  to  raise  the  slot  of  the  eccentric  rod  from 
the  bolt  B  of  the  first  lever,  and  then,  by  means  of  the 
handle  M,  to  move  the  upper  lever  so  that  the  bolt  5,  may 


fall  into  this  slot.  By  this  operation,  the  steam  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  opposite  chamber  of  the  steam  cyhnder 
and  changes  the  stroke  of  both  the  steam  piston  and 
regulator.  This  reversion  may  be  more  simply  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  Stephenson's  link  motion,  the 
arrangement  and  working  of  which  will  be  explained 
more  fully  hereafter. 
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§  455. — Watt'a  Sicam  Engine. — The  application  of  com- 
bined eccentric  and  slide   valve  gear  is  shown  by   the 


representation  in  Fig.  729  of  a  Watt  low-pressure  engine; 
the  figure  also  gives  a  clear  idea  of  a  complete  engine  and 
its  essential  parts.     A  is  the  steam  or  working  cylinder,  B 
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the  steam  or  driving  piston,  and  C  the  steam  box  from 
which  the  sleam  from  the  steam-pipe  a  is  admitted,  by  the 
hollow  slide  valve  b  b,  through  the  passages  c^  and  c,  now 
below  and  now  above  the  steam  piston  B,  and  forces  this 
to  ascend  and  descend.  Further,  D  is  the  condenser  and 
E  the  air  pump;  to  the  former  is  carried,  by  the  pipe  d, 
the  exhaust  steam  after  its  work  is  done,  and  the  latter 
removes  the  air  and  water  to  a  reservoir  F,  from  which 
the  air  escapes  by  holes  in  the  cover,  whilst  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  flows  off  through  a  side  pipe.  A  small 
part  of  this  water  uf  condensation,  however,  flows  through 
»  n  to  the  feed  pump  «t,  and  is  forced  by  this  through  the 
pipe  oOyP  into  the  boiler.  Behind  the  feedpump  is  the 
cold-water  pump  q,  seen  in  elevation,  which  continually 
pumps  cold  water  into  the  reservoir  which  surrounds  D 
and  E,  through  the  pipe  q  r.  At  (9  is  seen  the  driving 
piston  rod,  and  at  N  the  piston  rod  of  the  air  pump,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  feed  and  cold-water  pumps  at  M  and 
Q  respectively — all  four  being  connected  with  the  working 
beam,  not  seen  in  the  figure,  the  two  first  being  also'  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  the  so-called  "  parallel  motion" 
of  Watt.  The  oscillating  motion  imparted  to  the  working 
beam  by  the  driving  piston  is  transformed  into  a  rotary 
motion  by  the  connecting  rod  G  and  the  crank  H  K. 
which  motion  is  made  uniform  by  the  fly-wheei  LL. 
Upon  the  shaft  of  the  latter  is  placed  the  eccentric  cam  e, 
which,  by  means  of  the  rod  s  s  and  a  bell-crank  lever  {not 
seen  in  the  figure),  moves  the  sHde-valve  stem  up  and 
down.  The  arrangement  in  detail  of  the  regulating  ap- 
paratus is  to  be  seen  from  Figs.  701  and  727,  and  has 
already  been  explained. 

The  apparatus  /  is  the  so-called  centrifugal  goverTior, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  fly-wheel  by  means  of  the 
endless  band  x  x,  the  gearing  v,  and  the  shaft  y,  and  is  so 
connected,  by  its  rod  and  the  lever  s,  with  a  throttle  valve 
in  the  steam  pipe,  that  this  valve  is  opened  or  closed  as 
the  two  metal  balls  approach  each  other  or  separate. 
The  amount  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  is  thus 
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changed  and  great  variations  in  the  speed  of  the  engine 
avoided. 

The  detailed  description  and  theory  of  this  apparatus, 
as  well  as  of  Watt's  parallel  motion,  etc.,  must  be  reserved 
for  a  special  section  of  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 

§  456.— I^ad  of  the  Slide  ValTe.— The  ports  (Fr. 
lumiferes ;  Ger.  Wege),  which  the  steam  traverses  from  the 
steam  box  to  the  cylinder,  must  have  a  certain  cross-section 
in  order  not  to  cause  too  great  resistance.  It  is  best  to 
make  the  area  of  these  channels  as  large  as  the  area  of 
the  steam  pipe — t.  e.,  one  twenty-fifth  the  area  of  the  steam 
piston.  Sometimes,  especially  in  high-pressure  engines,  it 
is  even  made  more,  or  one  twentieth  to  one  fifteenth  the 
piston  area.  In  order  to  render  the  force  consumed  in 
moving  the  slide  valve  as  small  as  possible,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  opening  of  the  steam  ports  wider  or  broader 
than  high,  because  the  stroke  of  the  slide  valve  is  then  less 
(compare  Vol.  II.,  §  327}.  Usually,  the  ratio  between  the 
width  and  the  height  of  this  opening  is  four  to  one  or  five 
to  one. 

Moreover,  the  slide  valve  causes  a  special  contraction, 
especially  when  it  is  operated  by  an  ordinary  eccentric, 
since  the  openings  ot  the  steam  passages  are  not  opened 
and  closed  suddenly,  but  gradually.  That  the  steam  may 
work  most  uniformly  and  the  engine  most  advantageously, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  slide  valve  begin  to  open  the  steam 
passages  before  the  piston  has  finished  the  last  part  of  its 
stroke,  because  then  the  entering  steam  can  exert  its  full 
force  at  the  commencement  of  the  opposite  stroke.  For 
similar  reasons,  it  is  advantageous  to  shut  ofl  the  steam 
and  open  the  exhaust  ports  behind  the  piston  before  the 
end  of  the  stroke.  This  earlier  opening  of  the  steam  ports 
is  effected  by  a  given  ratio  between  the  dimensions  of  the 
slide  valve  and  those  ol  the  ports,  as  well  as  by  a  certain 
placing  of  the  eccentric  on  the  crank  shaft,  and  is  called 
tne  lead  (Fr.  avance;  Ger.  Voreilen)  of  the  slide  valve. 
The  lead,  then,  is  the  amount  by  which  the  steam  port  is 
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opened  when  the  piston  is  just  beginning  its  stroke.  Ex- 
periment shows  that  the  earlier  opening  of  the  exhaust 
ports  is  especially  of  advantage,  and  in  the  best  engines 
the  lead  of  the  valve  upon  the  side  of  the  exhaust,  or  the 
inside  lead,  is  ^  to  -^ — i.  e.,  the  slide  valve  at  the  lowest  or 
highest  position  of  the  piston  has  made  an  opening  whose 
height  is  ^  to  ^ij  of  the  whole  throw  of  the  slide  valve. 
The  (JM/Wf /mi/ of  the  slide  valve  or  the  lead  on  the  steam 
side,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  smaller,  and  is  often  only 
yJ-j  of  the  whole  throw  of  the  valve, 

§  4S7. — Setllng  Ihe  Slide  Valve. — The  way  in  which 
the  slide  valve  opens  and  closes  the  steam  ports  in  its 
various  positions  is  shown  in  Fig.  729^7,  (I,,  II.,  III.,  IV,,  V.). 
V,  IV,  and  M a.re  the  three  steam  passages  ;  P'leads  above, 
W  below  the  piston,  and  J/ into  the  open  air.  The  steam 
surrounds  the  slide  valve  upon  the  outside  and  enters  the 
cylinder  through  V  or  IV  as  the  valve  is  moved  down  or 
up.  This  arrangement  is  followed  in  high-pressure  engines, 
whereas  in  the  Watt  low-pressure  engine  the  steam  is 
admitted  through  Af  and  first  surrounds  the  valve  on  the 
outside  after  acting  on  the  piston.  We  will  consider,  how- 
ever, only  the  first  method  of  steam  distribution. 

The  middle  position  of  the  valve  is  shown  in  I.  and  V, ; 
in  this  position  the  steam  is  neither  admitted  to  nor  re- 
leased from  the  cylinder.  If  the  valve  is  moved  downward 
so  that  the  position  II.  is  attained,  the  admission  and  re- 
lease ports  are  first  opened,  and  when  the  valve  reaches 
the  position  III.  both  passages  are  fully  opened.  If  the 
valve  now  again  ascends  to  IV.,  the  closing  of  both 
passages  commences,  and  when  the  valve  reaches  the 
position  V.  both  are  entirely  closed  and  the  steam  is  cut 
off,  as  in  I,,  from  both  admission  and  release.  If  the  valve 
continue  to  ascend,  it  will  reach  a  position  (not  shown  in 
the  figure)  which  will  permit  the  release  of  the  steam  be- 
hind the  piston,  and  the  admission  of  steam  in  front ;  later, 
at  the  highest  position  of  the  slide  valve,  both  ports  will  be 
completely  open,  and  the  descent  of  the  valve  will  again 
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gradually  close  them,  until  finally  the  valve  reaches  the 
position  I,,  which  is  the  beginning  o(  a  new  stroke. 

If,  now,  the  slide  valve  is  to  have  any  lead,  ('.  c.,\{  the 
steam  passages  are  to  be  opened  at  all,  at  the  highest  and 
lowest  positions  of  the  piston,  the  eccentric  must  not  throw 
the  slide  valve  into  the  positions  I.  and  VI.  (not  shown). 

Fig.  739.1. 


when  the  piston  is  in  those  positions.  The  middle  position 
of  the  slide  valve  must,  therefore,  be  reached  somewhat 
before  the  highest  and  lowest  position  of  the  piston.  But 
this  highest  and  lowest  position  of  the  piston  will  not  then 
correspond  to  the  middle  position  of  the  slide  valve,  and, 
finally,  the  steam  will  be  cut  off  from  sides  of  the  piston  a 
certain  time  before  the  end  of  the  stroke.  During  this 
period  of  cut-off,  the  steam  must  expand  on  one  side  of  the 
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piston  and  be  compressed  on  the  other  side,  whereby  a  loss 
of  force,  r.Ithough  at  the  same  time  a  saving  of  steam,  is 
occasioned.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that,  by  changing  the 
width  R  7"  of  the  valve  face,  the  so-called  iap  (Fr.  recouvre- 
ment;  Ger.  Deckung)of  the  vaJve,  the  time  of  admission, 
cut-oS,  and  release  of  the  steam  may  be  varied.  If  the 
outer  lap  be  diminished,  or  the  width  RT  oi  the  face  be 
lessened  by  taking  away  from  it  at  R,  the  time  of  admission 
of  the  steam  through  Kor  Wis  increased  ;  if  the  inner  lap  be 
diminished,  or  the  face  of  the  valve  be  lessened  by  taking 
away  at  7",  the  release  of  the  steam  through  M  will  be 
efTccted  sooner  and  continue  longer.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  width  of  the  face  of  the  valve,  and  therefore  the  lap,  is 
increased,  the  opposite  effect  will  be  had  on  the  admission, 
cut-of[,  etc.  of  the  steam. 


§  4S8i — Kaw  orHollon  oTUie  Crank, — In  order,  now, 
to  show  how,  by  the  proper  placing  of  the  eccentric  with 
reference  to  the  crank,  the  above-described  positions  of 
the  slide  valve  may  be  effected,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
first  the  general  conditions  of  the  motion  of  this  part  of  the 
engine. 

Imagine  the  crank  pin  /"to  be  a  point,  and  assume  that 
it  revolves  at  a  distance  CA  =  C  B  =  r  from  the  axis  C, 
Fig.  730.  If  the  crank  pin  A  has  travelled  the  angular 
distance  A  CP=  0  from  the  highest  or  so-called  dead  point 
A  to  the  point  P,  the  connecting  rod  A  D  whose  length  =  I 
will  have  reached  the  position  P  Q,  and  the  space  travelled 
by  its  end  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  line  CD  is 

'HQ  =  AW+  WQ  -  AD, 

f  =  r  —  r  <r(w.  ^  +  W—  r*  {sin.  Pf  -  1 
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or,  since  the  length  /  of  the  connecting  rod  is  at  least  five 
times  the  radius  r  of  the  crank-pin  circle,  approximately, 

i  =  r(i  -  cos.?i) —^ 

wherefore  we  will  assume 

s  =  r{\  —COS.  P). 
Flo.  730.  Fic.  731. 

A 

Fic.  73a. 


The  end  D  of  the  rod  would  really  only  describe  the  space 
given  by  the  last  expression  in  the  case  of  an  infinitely 
long  connecting  rod. 

The  crank  pin  is,  in  point  of  fact,  cylintirical ;  thist  how- 
ever, has  no  effect  upon  the  conditions  of  motion,  since  the 
centre  of  the  hole  in  the  connecting  rod  coincides  with  the 
axis  of  the  crank  pin  ;  this  point,  then,  has  the  same  motion 
as  though  it  were  connected  directly  with  the  axis  P.  The 
relation  is  not  altered  even  when  the  crank  pin  has  a 
greater  diameter  than  the  crank-pin  circle,  as  shown  in 
^•g-  731-  Since  in  this  case  the  crank  becomes  an  eccen- 
tric cam,  it  follows  that  the  formula 

S  =  r(l  -COS.0) 

applies  to  the  eccentric  also  when  the  length  D  A  of  its  rod 
exceeds  many  times  its  eccentricity  r  =  CA. 
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§  469. — Slide-TatTe  Curves. — At  the  middle  position  of 
the  slide  valve,  the  ctentre  of  the  eccentric,  in  accordan:;e 
with  the  foregoing,  must  be  at  the  middle  O,  Fig.  732,  but 
the  axis  of  the  crank  pin  (?,  must  be  a  certain  angular 
distance  O^C A  =a  from  the  dead  point  A,  because,  at 
this  position  of  the  slide  valve,  the  strcke  of  the  steam 
piston  will  not  have  been  quite  finished.  If  tii..  shaft  upon 
which  both  crank  and  eccentric  are  placed  revolves 
through  the  angle  O  CP-=  (?,  CP^  =  P,  the  eccentric  throws 
the  slide  valve  a  distance 

Mp  =  y  t=:  r  sin.  0, 

while  the  steam  piston  first  finishes  the  remainder, 

£A  =  r,{i  —COS. a), 
of  its  ascent  2  r^,  and  afterwards  traverses  the  distance 

2»,  =  r,[l-«M.(/S-a)] 
of  its  return  stroke,  so  that  it  will  stand  at  the  distance 

CM,  =  X  =  r,  COS.  (p-a) 

from  its  middle  position.     If  we  substitute  in  the  formulae, 

j?=r,™.((5-«) 
and 

y  ■=  T  sin.  0 

for  0  all  values  from  0°  to  360",  we  obtain  all  the  possible 
positions  of  the  slide  valve  in  reference  to  the  steam  piston, 
and  to  represent  these  more  clearly  we  can  construct, 
with  the  paths  x  and  y  as  co-ordinates,  a  curve  or  the  so- 
called  diagram  for  the  slide  valve.  The  manner  in  which 
these  curves  are  drawn  is  shown  by  Fig.  733,  1.  and  11.  In 
I.  the  larger  circle  is  the  crank  circle,  and  the  smaller  one 
the  eccentric  circle;  II.  shows  the  curve  constructed  with 
the  .r's  and  ys.     Equal  numbers  on  the  two  circles  desig- 
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nate  corresponding  positions  of  the  crank  and  the  eccentric  : 
if  the  latter  stands  at  O,  i,  2,  etc.,  the  former  is  at  (?,.  i,  2, 


etc. ;  if  the  eccentric  has  travelled  from  O  to  P  and  thrown 

the  eccentric        

MP  =  y  =  r  sin.  H 

from  mid-gear,  the  crank  pin  has  likewise  revolved  from 
0,  to  P,,  and  the  piston  is 

CM]  =  .X  =  r,  COS.  {0  —  a) 

from  its  middle  position.  If  we  lay  off  in  II.,  CM  =  z  as 
an  abscissa,  and  MP  =  y  as  an  ordinate,  we  obtain  one 
point  P  of  the  desired  curve.  If  we  put  13=  a,  we  obtain 
the  ordinates  CA^r,  and  AB=rsin.<x  of  the  point  B 
through  which  one  axis  of  the  curve  may  be  drawn;  and 
if  we  take  this  as  one  axis  of  co-ordinates,  we  obtain  a  very 
simple  formula  for  the  curve.  We  have  for  the  angle 
B  CA  =  S,  which  this  axis  makes  with  the  old  axis,  the 
expression, 


-  CA  " 
therefore,  the  new  abscissa  is 


y,  COS.  (0  —  a) 
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and  the  new  ordinate, 

NP=  MP~MN\ 
i.  e., 

y,  =  y—xtan.S  =  rsin.&~  rcos.{ti~  a)  sin.  a, 

=  r[siM.(fi—a  +  a)  —  (as.{0—a) siH.  a]  =rstH.(l3—a)c0s.tx: 

since,  now 

[sin.  (3  —  a)]'  +  [cos.  {0  —  «)]'  =  i, 

it  follows  that  in  this  case 


(7^)'*('^7='- 


If  we  put       '  J  =  a  and  r  cos.  a=  d.we  obtain  the  well- 
known  formula  of  the  ellipse, 


m^m= 


The  motion  curve  is,  therefore,  an  ellipse  whose  semi-axes 
are 


§  460.-Ee€!eHirtc  Gear. — The  manner  in  which  the 
slide  vaive  is  moved  by  the  eccentric  is  shown  in  Fig.  734, 

I,  II.,  in.,  IV.,  V. 

The  piston  K,  by  meatus  of  the  piston  rod  KD  and  the 
connecting  rod  DA,  sets  in  motion  the  crank  CA.  Upon 
the  axis  Cthe  eccentric  is  fastened,  which  thus  constitutes 
a  second  crank  B  C.  The  slide  R  S,  the  motion  of  which 
has  already  been  considered  (§  4S7),  is  connected  with  an 
equal-armed  lever  E  Fhy  means  of  the  rod  FG,  this  lever 
being,  in  turn,  connected  by  the  rod  5  £  to  the  centre  B  of 
the  eccentric  disc.     Thus  the  motion  of  the  slide  is  the 
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same  in  amount,  but  opposite  to  the  directijn  it  would 
have  if  it  were  directly  connected  at  E  with  the  eccentric 
rod,  and,  therefore,  has  precisely  the  same  motion  as 
though  moved  directly  by  a  crank  C B^.  If,  now,  the 
central  angle   A  C B,  between  the  crank  and  eccentricity 

Fic-  734. 


were  ^  go°,  the  slide  R  S  would  be  in  its  central  position 
at  the  times  when  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke,  or 
when  the  crank  is  on  its  dead  points.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  entrance  port  may  be  a  little  open  when  the  piston 
arrives  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  (Fig.  735,  II.),  the  angle 
AC  B,  must  exceed  90°  by  an  angle  A  C  O  =  a  =  H,C  B,. 
This  angle  is  called  the  angular  advance  of  the  eccentric. 
The  amount  by  which  the  port  is  thus  opened  at  the  end 
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of  the  stroke  is  called  the  had  of  the   valve,  and  depends 
upon  the  angle  of  advance.     The  radius  C  Bv&  called  the 


eccentricity.  The  angle  of  advance  then  is  the  angle  made 
by  the  eccentricity  with  the  vertical  to  the  direction  of  the 
valve  face,  when  the  crank  is  at  one  of  its  dead  points. 


§  461. — Doable  Eccentric  with  Link. — In  order  to 
change  the  travel  of  the  valve,  and  thus  obtain  a  greater 
or  less  time  for  steam  admission  and  cut-off,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  change  the  point  of  rotation  X  oi  the  lever 
EF,  and  thus  convert  it  into  one  of  unequal  arms.  A  still 
better  way  is  by  the  application  of  the  double  eccentric 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  736.  Ci/and  C^,  are  the  eccentricities 
of  two  eccentrics  keyed  to  the  same  shaft  C,  and  both  are 
joined  by  the  rods  B  E  and  B^  E,  with  the  lever  E  E„  whose 


Fig.  736. 


*i^af 


fulcrum  X  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  This 
lever  carries  the  end  Foi  the  valve  stem  FJi  in  grooves, 
so  thai  by  the  motion  of  the  lever  the  end  F  moves  simply 
back  and  forth  in  the  direction  FR.  If  the  lengths  of 
B  £  =  B,E,a.re  very  large  with  respect  to  CB  and  X£, 
we  can  assume  that  the  ends  E  and  E,  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  CF  through  the  same  distance  as  B  and  B,.  Since 
then  the  motion  of  £,  is  opposite  to  that  of  £,  the  middle 
point  X  of  the  lever  will  preserve  its  position,  and  the 

Fig.  737. 


motion  of  any  point  F  will  be  less  than  that  of  £  in  the 
ratio  of  XF  to  X£.  If,  therefore,  s  is  the  distance 
NB  =  LE,  which  the  valve  travels  when  moved  directly 
by  the  eccentric  B,  we  shall  have  for  the  distance  0  F, 


OF 


XF 


L£, 
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if  we  denote  the  distance  X  F  by  y,  X  E  by  c,  and  O  Fhy  s,. 
Since,  by  raising  and  lowering  the  centre  X,  the  distance 
XF  can  be  changed  at  pleasure,  the  travel  of  the  valve 
can  be  made  any  amount  between  s  and  —  s.  It  the  cen- 
'  tre  X  is  raised  up  to  the  level  of  the  valve  stem,  jr  =  o  and 
the  travel  of  the  valve  becomes  zero,  or  it  remains  at  rest. 
If  the  centre  X  is  raised  still  further,  the  valve  moves  in 
the  opposite  direction.  If  the  ends  E  or  E,  are  brought 
into  the  line  oE  the  valve  stem,  the  valve  is  moved  direct- 
ly by  one  or  the  other  eccentric.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see 
how,  by  this  arrangement,  any  desired  expansion  may 
be  effected,  or  the  machine  brought  to  rest  {§  454).  This 
arrangement  is  known  as  Stephenson's  link-motion  (Fr. 
coulisse  de  Stephenson :  Ger.  Stephenson'schc  Coniissen- 
steuerung).  The  complete  theory  will  be  given  in  the 
third  volume  of  this  work  (see  also  the  Treatise  of  Profes- 
sor Zeuner,  "  Ueber  die  Schiebersteuerungen,"  Leipzig. 
1874,  IV,  Aufl.  English  translation  by  Moritz  Miiller, 
London,  i86g,  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  Also,  "Die  Schieber- 
steuerungen bei  Dampfmaschuien,  von  T.  Hentschel," 
Leipzig.  I8S9)- 

[The  method  developed  by  Prof.  Zeuner,  in  the  worL  referred  to  above, 
for  designing  valve-gear  and  link-motion,  is  much  used,  on  account  of  ils 
simplicity  and  accuracy,  and  some  noies  are  added  to  shovr  its  application. 

In  Fig.  737a  /I  B  lepresenls.  on  any  convenicnl  scale,  (he  Eiruke  of  the  en- 
gine. Z>Ciadiawn  perpendicular  to  .4  B,  and  £  Catid  £/"  represent  the  po- 
sitions of  ihe  crank  at  ihe  Instants  of  admission  and  cul-olf,  respectively. 
HE  is  drawn  so  as  10  bisect  the  angle  G  E  F.  and  is  produced  to  M. 
EH  =  EM  =  halftravel  of  valve,  and  circles  are  drawn  with  these  lines  as 
diameters.  E  Q  \%  the  position  of  the  crank  when  release  commences,  and 
ER  Ihe  position  of  Ihc  crank  when  release  commences,  Ihe  angles  QEM, 
In  a  Hgure  so  constructed,  Prof,  Zeuner  has  demoit- 


and  HE  D  =  angular  advance  ol  e 
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Now  lei 

S  =  travel  of  valve. 

f  =  maximum  port  opening, 
L  =  sieam  lap, 
i  =  exhiun  lap. 

*=#-. 

af+3L  =  af  +  XxS 


Drawing  the  radii  /A'.  NO, 


EJC_  ,  Si»(iio'-a) 
Sinia 


Sin  (iSo'—  QEl?t 


From  the  foregoing,  ills  evident  (hat  if  Ihe  angle  G  E  Fis  given,  together 
wilh  the  width  or  port  opening,  the  travel  of  Ihc  valve  and  steam  lap  can 
readily  be  deleTmined.  and  that  Ihe  exhaust  lap  can  be  found,  if  the  angle 
QEX  IS  known.  Ordinanly.  in  designings  valve.  Ihe  positions  of  (he  piston 
at  the  inslanls  of  admission,  cut-olT.  and  release  are  given  ;  and  from  these. 
when  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod  is  known,  the  angles  n,  S,  nnd  y  can 
be  calculated.  A  reference  lo  Fig.  7370,  and  the  preceding  formulas,  shows 
that  the»e  are  the  only  angles  required  for  determining  the  lap  and  travel  of 
the  valve,  and  the  angular  advance  of  the  eccentric.  A  table  calculated  by 
the  aid  of  these  formulas  is  appended,  which  gives  the  lap  and  travel  when 
the  required  angles  are  known  ;  but  as  Ihe  calculation  of  these  angles  from 
giv«n  piston  positions  is  somewhat  tedious,  a  second  table  is  added,  show- 
ing the  crank  angles  for  various  piston  positions,  and  for  connecting-rods  of 
such  lengths  as  commonly  occur  in  practice. 
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The  latter  table  ia  calculated  by  the  formulas  that  foiloir,  which  maf  be 
used  to  check  or  ezlend  this  table. 


lenph  of  conneciLtij-tod 
length  oi  stroke 

distSDce  from  end  of  stroke  ti 


o  =  distance  Trom  ci 


C'=  angle  of  crank. 


len^tli  of  stroke 
ire  of  cross-head  t( 


(Note. — The  forward  stroke  in  direa-acting  engines  it  that  In  which  the 
cross-head  moves  from  the  end  of  the  guides  nearest  the  cylinder,  and  this  is 
the  return  stroke,  in  the  case  of  bacli-actlhg  engines.) 
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For  (he  forward  stroke, 

o  =  y'^  +  0-I5  -  '  X  '«'■  (  180'  -  C  -  «».-'^^J 


For  the  return  nroke. 


=/— •"-'^'"■(— -"^l 
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Lap  and  Travel  of  Slide- Valve. 
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The  diagram,  Fig.  ^%^a,  shorn  the  action  of  one  end  of  the  valve,  and  (he 
other  end,  being  rigidly  attached  to  it,  moves  in  the  same  relative  manner — 
that  is,  if  the  cul-oO;  for  Instance,  ukes  place  at  a  ciank  angle  of  150°  on  ibe 
fonvnrd  stroke,  it  will  occur  at  the  same  angle  on  the  return  stroke.  On 
account  of  the  acgularity  of  a  connecting-rod  of  finite  length,  coirespondlng 
piston  positions  on  forward  and  return  strokes  respectively  give  different 
crank  angles  ;  so  (hat  if  (he  angle  at  which  the  cut-oif  takes  place  is  (he  same 
for  forward  and  return  s(rokes,  the  point  oi  stroke  at  which  (he  cut-ofT occurs 
will  be  different  in  the  (no  cases.  For  example,  if  ihe  connecting-rod  is  three 
liraes  the  length  of  stroke,  and  the  cut-ofi  angle  is  130°,  the  table  of  crank 
angles  shows  that  the  point  ofcut-ofl  is  about  0-85  for  the  forward  stroke,  and 
0-8  for  the  return.  The  cut-off  can,  however,  be  equalized  for  both  strokes, 
by  several  adjustments,  to  be  explained. 

In  the  example  that  follows,  illustrating  (he  use  of  the  diagram  and  tables, 
some  of  the  data  and  methods  are  taken  from  "  Link  and  Valve  Motions, "  by 
W,  S.  Auchincloss,  New  York,  1869,  a  work  of  great  interest  and  value. 

A  valve  is  to  be  designed  for  an  engine  having  a  cylinder  30  inches  in 
diameter,  a  stroke  of  3  feet,  and  making  So  revolutions  a  minute.  The  valve 
is  to  cul  off  the  siteam  at  \  of  the  stroke,  and  to  release  the  steam  when  the 
piston  has  comple(ed  ,'-|j^  of  the  stroke.  The  length  of  Ihe  connecting-rod  is 
%\  times  the  stroke. 

In  solving  (his  problem,  it  is  necessary  first  (o  determine  the  area  of  (he 
port.  The  following  table  gives  the  minimum  port  area  allowable  in  good 
practice  ; 

Speed  of  piston  in  feel  per  minute 100    aoo    300    400    500    600 

Ratio  of  port  area  (o  piston  area -03     -rn    '06    '07     -og      '  t 

*tfp;,' £".!"! "»    '■»    »«■  ."»..«■  "00  .SCO  „«,  isoo 

Ratio  of  port  area  ) 
to  piston  area.    \ 


-17      ig      ■»     -aa      a.i      as 


The  area  of  (he  piston   in  the  present  example  being  314 'iC  inches,  and 
the  piston  speed  4S0  feel  per  minute,  the  por(  area  is 

3tj-i6  X  o-oq  =  a8-27  square  inches; 

and  if  ihe  leng(h  of  Ihe  port  is  made  equal  (othe  diameter  of  (be  cylinder,  (he 
leng(h  will  be 


The  crank  angles  corresponding  to  }  stroke  are,  115°  for  forward  and  124° 
for  return  stroke.  To  determine  the  lap  and  travel,  take  the  angle  for  return 
stroke,  as  in  this  way  It  is  possible  (o  equaliie  the  cuI-ofT,  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  lead  angle  Is  3°, 
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aod  the  angular  advance  of  ibe  ccceniric  Is 


90  - 


.  "7  - 


»9-5  - 


From  (be  (able  for  lap  and  Iiavel,  the  rravel  of  valve  is 
I  5  X  361  =  5-415  inches. 
S-41S  X  0-333=:  I -31  inches. 
5-415  K  0-091  =0'49  inches. 


Sieam  lap, 
ExhauK  lap, 


With  (he  wive  ihus  designed,  ihe  cul-off  occurs  a(  a  crank  angle  of  134* 
In  each  stroke,  while  It  should  occur  at  tt5°  in  the  fornard  stroke.  To  effect 
this,  since  (he  difference  in  the  crank  angles  corresponding  to  {  stroke, 
forward  and  return.  Is  9°.  add  one  half  this  difference,  4)°,  10  the  angular 
advance,  making  Ihe  corrected  angular  advance,  34°.     Then  by  lengthening 
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c  rod.  to  ihal  the  lead  aagle  for  tbe  return  stroke  19  increased  \>y 
the  difference  in  crank  angles.from  4°  10  13',  ii  is  evideni  ihw  the  rin-off  will 
lake  place  at  a  crank  angle  of  iij"  in  the  forward  stroke,  and  134'  in  ihc 
return,  the  change  inerely  producing  a  alighi  inequjliiy  in  ibe  amount  of 
■team  lead  tor  the  fmward  and  return  •trokes. 

Prof.  Zi:uncr'a  diagram  can  also  be  emplojred  to  simplify  the  design  of 
link  motion,  by  finding  a  single  imaginary  eccentric  which  shall  produce  the 
■atne  effect  as  the  two  eccentrics  with  the  link  connection.  The  two  eccen- 
trics C  D,  C,  D',  Figs.  737^,  737?,  737^,  are  supposed  to  be  of  equal  stroke, 
and  to  make  equal  angles  with  the  position  of  the  crank,  .5/4,  S  A',  the  only 
difference  in  the  two  arrangements  shown  in  Figs.  7371-  and  7371/  being,  that 
in  the  first  case  the  eccentric  rods  are  open,  and  in  tbe  second  they  are 
crossed. 


Fig.  737/. 


The  effect  of  open  rods  Is  to  increase  the  steam  lead  as  the  link  approaclics 
a  central  position,  and  the  contrary  eReci  is  produced  when  the  rods  are 

To  find  the  effect  produced  by  changing  the  position  of  tbe  link,  when 
open  eccentric  rods  are  used,  as  in  Fig.  7371-,  dmw  a  circle  with  W  .5  as  a. 
diameter,  Fig.  737^,  to  represent  tbe  path  of  the  crank,  and  draw  O  C,  O  D, 
to  represent  the  posiliona  of  the  eccentric 
radii,  when  the  crank  is  on  the  centre. 
Then  lay  off  the  link  and  eccentric  tods 
to  scale,  as  in  Fig.  7371-,  and  from  L  and 
M  as  centres,  with  radii,  LC.MD,  de- 
scribe arcs  cutting  A  B,  Fig.  737?,  at  lliu 
poir.t  c.  Draw  a  circular  arc  througli  llio 
three  point«,  f.  r,  nnd  D.  Straight  lines 
drawn  from  O  to  this  curve,  as  O  e.  O  e, 
Oc'.  Oe'",  represent  ibe  positions  and  radii 
of  im.iginary  eccentrics,  which  produce  tbu 
same  effect  as  the  two  eccentrics  ivith  link 
connection,  when  the  link  is  in  positions 
Bspondin^  to  c,  c',  c",  and  c".     The 


central  circle  is  the  steam  lap  circle,  and  by 
drawing  circles  on  the  several  eccentric 
radii,  the  action  of  the  valve  for  different 
positions  of  the  link  can  readily  be  deter, 
mined.  In  the  case  of  crossed 
rods,  as  in  Fig.  7371/,  tbe 
almost  the  same  as  before,  as  will  be  evident 
by  Inspecting  Fig.  737/.  Hurc  ilie  points, 
in  the  curve  Cc  D,  is  found,  as  before,  by 
the  Intersection  oa  A  B  oi  arcs  described 
with  radii,  i'  Jy,  JtT  C,  Fig.  7371^.  from  L' 
and  AT  as  centres — Fig.  ^z^d  being  drawn 
on  Fig.  737/,  to  the  same  scale. 


FiG.  737/ 
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The  preceding  principles  are  not  onlj  applicable  10  the  designing  of  slide 
valves,  but  can  also  be  used  in  adjusting  valves  that  have  been  impTOperlj 
designed  or  set.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  hotrever,  that  a  valve  cannot  be  ac- 
curately set  without  some  experimental  tests.  It  can  be  designed  and  the 
position  of  the  eccentric  can  be  determined  with  great  precision  by  the  fore- 
going principles  ;  but  the  final  adjustment  o[  the  length  of  the  eccentric  rod 
depends  in  some  measure  upoit  elements  which  can  only  be  detennined  by 
rrial — the  amount  or  lost  motion  in  the  connections,  and  the  effect  oi  a  change 
of  temperature.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  after  a  valve  has  been  set  as  ac- 
curately as  is  possible,  while  cold,  indicator  diagrams  should  be  talcen  from 
the  engine,  and  the  length  of  the  eccentric  rod  adjusted.  i(  necessary,  to  cor- 
rect slight  irregularities.  It  rarely  happens,  when  this  is  done,  that  some  im- 
provement is  not  eSecled.] 

462> — Talve  dear  with  Eccentrics,  —  Valves  may 
also  be  moved  by  eccentrics,  although,  in  such  case,  an 
arrangement  of  levers  answers  the  purpose  better,  because 
a  quicker  opening  and  closing  of  the  valve  is  thus  at- 
tained. In  single-acting  engines,  and  generally  in  all 
engines  in  which  there  is  no  rotation,  such  an  arrangement 
can  of  course  be  used. 

A  valve  gear  with  eccentrics  has  been  already  described 
(§  448),  and  is  represented  in  Fig.  705.  The  valve  rods  FG 
and  F^  G,  are  moved  up  and  down  by  two  eccentrics  H  and 
//■,  keyed  to  a  horizontal  shaft,  which  is  made  to  turn  by 
means  of  a  toothed  wheel  set  in  motion  by  the  machine. 
In  the  following  Figs,  738  and  739,  we  have  represented 
the  horizontal  steam  engine  of  RdvolUer  (see  Armen- 
gaud,  "  Publication  Industr.,"  II.  Vol.,  as  also  the  "  Civil- 
ingenieur,"  Bd.  4).  The  valve  gear  with  eccentric  motion 
is  here  a  more  perfect  one, 

F'g-  738  gives  only  an  elevation  of  the  exterior  gear, 
together  with  those  parts  by  which  the  rectilinear  motion 
of  the  piston  is  transformed  into  rotary  motion.  A  is  the 
cross-head  of  the  piston  rod,  moving  between  the  guides 
LL,  S  being  the  stuffing  box  through  which  the  piston  rod 
passes  to  the  cylinder,  which  is  not  shown  in  the  figure; 
A  B'v&  the  connecting  rod,  and  B  C  the  crank,  by  means  of 
which  the  shaft  C  and  fly-wheel  R  R  are  made  to  revolve. 
Upon  this  shaft  are  two  eccentrics  E  and  £„  of  which  the 
first  also  moves  the  connecting  rod  P  of  the  feed  pump. 
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and  both  are  attached  by  the  rods  F  and  F^  to  the  link  G  G„ 
in  which  slides  the  end  of  the  rod  K  0,  which  moves  the 
valves. 

The  link  is  fastened  at  its  centre  M  to  a  lever  N^Q. 
Fic.  738. 


which  turns  out  O  and  carries  the  counterpoise  Q.  By 
means  of  the  handle  0  H,  the  link  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered at  will,  and  so  placed  that  the  end  K  of  the  valve  rod 
may  have  any  desired  position  between  the  ends  G  and  C,. 
In  Fig.  739  we  have  the  valve  gear  proper,  half  in  ele- 
vation and  half  in  section.  C  C  C\^  the  cylinder  with  the 
stuffing  box  5  already  indicated  in  the  preceding  figure,  and 
C  X  is  the  valve  rod  which  passes  through  a  guide  F,  the 
end  of  K  of  which  moves  in  the  link  when  the  link  is  raised 
or  lowered.  The  steam  cylinder  C  C  C\^  one  piece  with 
the  two  cylindrical  valve  chests  A  A  and  B  B.  and  the  two 
steam  passages  E  E  and  F  F.  One  of  these  passages  com- 
municates at  H  with  the  steam  pipe  G.  and  the  other  at  K 
with  the  discharge  pipe.  The  entrance  of  steam  is  regu- 
lated by  the  crank  R  and  the  valve  /?,  and  when  admitted 
it  fills  not  only  E  E,  but  also  the  upper  spaces  of  the  valve 
chambers  A  A  and  B  B.  In  each  of  these  chambers  are 
two  valves,  a  small  or  admission  valve  V  and  a  larger 
eduction  valve  \V.  When  the  first  is  opened,  the  steam 
enters  the   space  M,  and  from  there  passes  by  N  to  the 
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cylinder.     When  the  second  is  opened,  the  stear.i  escapes 
through  A'' and  IF  to  /^and  X. 

The  valves  Kand  (fare  attached  to  the  levers  i/and  a', 
and  these  again  to  the  vertical  rods  which  enter  the  steam 
chambers  through  stuffing  boxes  at  s  and  /•     These  rods 

Fic.  739, 


are  split  at  Pand  Q,  and  their  upper  ends  enter  boxes  at  O" 
containing  springs.  The  raising  and  closing  of  the  viilvcs 
is  effected  by  the  lever  P  Q,  which  is  connected  by  the 
arm  X  V  and  the  lug  K  Z  to  the  rod  O  L.  The  ends  of  this 
lever  PQ  move  in  the  slits  and  set  the  valves  in  motion 
only  towards  the  end  of  the  stroke,  of  K  O.  The  boxes  at 
U  not  only  serve  as  guides,  but  also,  by  means  of  the  ad- 
justable springs  they  contain,  accelerate  the  fall  of  the 
valve  as  well  as  diminish  the  impact  when  rising. 

The  manner  of  action  is  now  easily  seen  from  the  figure. 
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§  463, —  Valve  dear  wllh  Tappets.  —  The    manner     in 
which  the  valves  ol  a  steam  engine  are  operated  by  the 


tappet  arrangement  already  described  in  %  309,  is  shown  in 
Figs.  740  and  741,  which  represent  a  double-acting  Cornish 
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steam  engine.  We  see  from  Fig.  741,  that  ue  have  a  pair 
of  small  valves  a  and  a^  and  a  pair  of  larger  ones,  b  and  ^,, 
the  one  for  admission  the  other  for  exit  of  the  steam. 
The  first  pair  communicates  with  the  steam  pipes  DvmAD 
leading  to  the  cylinder  from  below,  the  second  from  above 
The  steam  is  brought  in  by 
the  pipe  A  A^,  and  discharged 
by  B  B„  or  by  it  led  to  the 
condenser.  We  see  at  once 
that  by  opening  the  valves 
a  and  b^,  fresh  steam  passes 
through  a  and  D  and  presses 
the  piston  AT  down,  while  the 
waste  steam  below  K  passes 
through  Z*,  and  ^,,  and  passes 
by  the  pipe  B  B,C  to  the  con- 
denser. If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  valves  a,  and  b  are  opened 
and  a  and  b,  closed,  steam  en- 
ters through  (7,  and  D,  below 
the  piston  and  forces  it  up, 
while  the  exhaust  steam  passes 
through  D  and  b  and  B  B,  C 
to  the  condenser.  The  two 
upper  valves  a  and  b  are  at- 
tached to  two-armed  levers  k 
and  /,  the  two  lower  to  one- 
armed  levers  X-,  and  /„  and 
these  levers  are  united  by  rods 
h,  i,  A„  /,  with  the  two  shafts 
d  and  d„  h  and  (,  to  d^,  and  A, 
and  i  to  d.  These  shafts  also 
have  the  long  levers  e  and  f,, 
which  are  struck  and  moved 
up  or  down  by  the  tappets 
E  and  £„  which  are  fixed  to 
the  piston  rod  E  F  oi  the  air 
pump.     The  action  of  the  gear  is  now  easily  seen.     In  the 
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position  shown  in  the  figures,  the  piston  K  is  at  the  top  o( 
its  stroke.  The  tappet  E  has  raised  the  lever  e  and  turned 
the  shaft  d  through  a  certain  angle  from  right  to  left.  By 
this  the  weight  G  is  raised,  A,  and  therefore  «„  by  means 
•  of  A,,  as  also  b,  by  means  of  i,  are  closed,  the  sector  c  raised, 
and  hence  the  sector  c,  set  free.  The  weight  C,  then  falls, 
turns  the  shaft  d,  from  right  to  left,  and  opens  a  by  means 
of  //,  as  also  bi  by  means  of  i,.  The  steam  below  the  piston 
K  flows  now  through  b,  to  C  and  the  condenser,  and  fresh 
steam  enters  through  D,  driving  K  downwards,  until,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  down-stroke,  the  tappet  E^  strikes  the 
lever  f,  and  turns  the  shaft  d^  through  a  certain  angle  from 
left  to  right.  The  weight  G,  is  thus  raised  again,  the  valve 
a  is  closed  by  the  rod  A,  and  b^  by  i„  and  the  sector  c,  is 
turned  so  fer  that  the  sector  c  is'  free.  The  weight  G  then 
falls,  and  thus  o{>ens  a  by  means  of  /i„  and  b  by  means  of;', 
so  that  now  steam  enters  through  a,  and  D,  below  the  piston, 
and  escapes  through  b  above  it.  This  process  is  repeated 
during  every  stroke  of  the  piston. 


§  464-I — Slngle-Xctlng  8t«am  Engine. — If  the  entrance 
of  steam  is  checked  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  so  that 
the  steam  acts  expansively  during  the  rest  of  the  stroke,  a 
special  cut-off  valve  is  necessary,  moved  by  a  special  lever 
arrangement,  or  by  special  mechanism  we  must  effect  ncjt 
only  the  simultaneous  oj>ening  of  the  admission  and  educ- 
tion valves,  but  also  cause  the  first  to  shut,  before  the 
second.  How  this  can  be  effected  in  a  single-acting  engine 
is  shown  by  Figs.  742  and  743,  which  represent  a  pumping 
engine  by  Hick  and  Bolton. 

The  machine  has  three  double  valves,  a,  p,  c.  The  first 
is  the  admission  valve  (Fr,  soupape  d'admission ;  Ger. 
Einlassventil).  When  it  is  open,  the  steam  passes  by  D 
through  E  to  the  cylinder  and  drives  the  piston  down. 
The  valve  b  is  the  eduction  valve  (Fr,  soupape  d'6mission  ; 
Ger.  Auslassventil),  When  it  is  open,  the  steam  passes 
through  G  to  the  condenser.     The  valve   c,  in  the  same 
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chamber  with  d,  opens  when  the  piston  A"  is  raised  by  a 
counterweight,  in  order  that  the  steam  above  it  may  pass 
by  E  FE,  around  beneath  the  piston.     Since  thus  there  is 

Via.  743. 


on  both  sides  of  the  piston  about  the  same  steam  pressure, 
this  valve  is  called  the  equilibrium  valve  (Fr.  soupape 
d'6quilibre ;  Ger.  Gleichgewichtsventil).  The  opening  and 
closing  of  these  three  valves  during  a  complete  stroke 
must  take  place  in  the  following  order. 

At  first,  let  the  piston  A"  be  above  and  all  three  valves 
closed.     At  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  n  and  b  are  simul- 
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taneously  opened,  and  steam  enters  to  drive  K  down,  while 
the  waste  steam  below  K  passes  through  E,  and  G  to  the 
condenser.  When  the  piston  K  has  made  a  part  of  its 
stroke,  the  valve  a  is  closed,  steam  no  longer  enters  above, 
and  the  enclosed  steam  now  acts  expansively  for  the  rest 
of  the  stroke,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  When  K  reaches  the 
bottom,  b  also  is  closed  and  c  is  opened  ;  the  piston  rises 
by  the  action  of  the  counterweight,  and  upon  its  return 
stroke  drives  the  steam  which  has  passed  around  under  it 
through  b  to  the  condenser.  At  the  end  of  the  up-stroke, 
c  is  closed  and  a  new  stroke  commences  as  above. 

For  the  motion  of  the  valves,  we  have  the  mechanism 
shown  in  Fig,  744,  which  is  similar  to  that  represented  in 
Figs.  559  and  740.  Here  d  and  ^are  the  shafts  furnished 
with  levers  and  ratchets,  and  /  is  movable  about  an  inter- 
mediate shaft,  and  alternately  actcJ  upon  by  the  teeth  k 
and  /.  The  stem  of  the  admission  valve  a  is  joined,  by  a 
straight  lever  a,  and  a  rod  a„  to  one  arm  of  the  shaft  d,  and 
the  stem  of  the  eduction  valve  b,  by  an  angle  lever  i,  and 
a  rod  ^„  to  another  arm  on  this  shaft,  while  the  equilibrium 
valve  c  (not  shown  in  the  figure),  by  means  of  stem,  lever 
and  a  rod  f„  is  joined  to  an  arm  on  the  shaft  e.  Upon  both 
shafts  d  and  e,  we  have  also  rods  g  and  g,  hung  from  appro- 
priate arms,  which  carry  counterweights,  which,  by  the 
release  of  the  catches  at  k  and  /,  turn  d  from  right  to  left, 
and  e  from  left  to  right,  and  thus  open  either  a  and  b  or  c. 
The  closing  of  the  valves  is  effected  by  the  rod  B  CM, 
which  moves  up  and  down  with  the  piston  and  carries  the 
tappets  A,  B,  and  C,  which  strike  the  tappet  bars  A^,B,, 
and  C„  of  which  Ai  moves  the  shaft  d,  C,  the  shaft  e,  while 
B,  is  attached  as  shown  to  the  end  m  of  the  rod  a,  of,  the 
admission  valve  a.  This  last  bar  carries  the  counter- 
weight g,  and  an  arm  m  h,  which  engages,  by  means  of  a 
hook,  with  the  end  of  the  lever  a,  of  the  valve  a. 

Finally,  we  have  to  remark,  that  each  of  the  two  arms 
f  k  and  fl  may  be  turned  about  f,  the  one  by  means  of 
the  rod  n  and  the  other  by  means  of  the  arm  /  o  and  the 
rod  p. 
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The  action  of  the  mechanism  is  now  as  follows: 
At  first  let  the  piston  be  above  and  all  three  valves 
closed.  If,  now,  the  arm  f  k  is  moved  upwards  by  means 
of  the  rod  w,  the  catch  at  k  is  disengaged,  the  weight  g 
falls,  and  valves  a  and  b  are  opened.  The  steam  now  enters 
through  E  and  drives  the  piston  downwards,  while  below 
the  piston.thc  steam  passes  through  E^  G  to  the  condenser. 
After  the  piston  has  passed  through  a  certain  distance,  the 
tappet  B  strikes  the  bar  B^,  presses  it  down  and  disen- 
gages the  hook  at  //,  and  the  admission  valve  a  at  once 
closes.  During  the  remaining  stroke  of  the  piston,  the 
steam  therefore  acts  expansively.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  the  bar  Ay  is  struck  by  the  tappet  A,  and  the  weight 
g  is  raised  again,  thus  closing  the  eduction  valve  zSso  and 
hooking  again  A  in  a,. 

If,  now,  the  piston  is  to  rise,  the  rod  p  must  be  raised, 
thus  disengaging  /,  and  then  the  weight  g^  falls  and,  by 
means  of  t„  opens  the  equilibrium  valve  c.  The  counter- 
poise now  draws  the  piston  up,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
steam  passes  by  f^f,  around  below  the  piston.  Finally, 
when  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top,  C  strikes  C,  and  g^  is 
raised  again,  closing  the  equilibrium  valve,  while  a  is  again 
raised,  thus  opening  a  and  b,  and  the  same  cycle  of  opera- 
tions again  takes  place. 


§  465. — Cataracl. — In  the  single-acting  steam  engine, 
we  have  still  other  arrangements  for  the  regulation  of  its 
motion.  To  regulate  the  velocity,  a  stop  valve  is  placed 
in  the  steam  pipe  which  is  turned  by  hand.  In  order  to 
regulate  the  piston  stroke,  we  can  raise  or  lower  either  the 
position  of  the  admission  valve  or  change  the  position  of 
the  tappets.  In  order,  finally,  to  regulate  the  time  of  the 
entire  stroke,  the  cataract  is  used,  an  apparatus  by  means 
of  which  a  pause  of  any  duration  may  be  caused  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke.  The  arrangerasnt  of  the  cataract  varics- 
That  belonging  to  the  machine  represented  in  Figs.  743 
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and  744  is  shown  in  Fig.  745.     H L  is  a  water  pump  with 
plunger  piston  /fand  two  valves  F'and  W,  the  first  open- 


ing inwards  and  the  second  outwards.  The  play  of  these 
valves  can  be  regulated  by  the  rods  K,  and  W,  and  the 
cranki  l\  and  W,.  The  entire  body  of  the  pump  is  en- 
closed in  a  chest  N N  which  is  full  of  water.  Upon  draw- 
ing  up  the  piston  H,  water  enters  through  V  from  the  chest, 
while  during  its  descent  water  passes  out  through 
W  into  the  chest.  To  thus  raise  and  lower  tTie  piston, 
we  have  two  levers  q  and  ^,  with  counterweights  Q  and 
(3,1  of  which  the  first  has  a  third  arm,  which,  by  means 
of  the  rod  s,  acts  upon  the  three-armed  lever  r,  whose 
two  side  arms  move  the  rods  n  and  p  (Fig,  744). 

The  action  of  the  cataract  is  as  follows;   During  the 
rise  of  the  piston  (Fig.  744),  a  fourth  tappet  ^strikes  the 
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lever  y,  and  raises  the  weight  (2i.  so  that  the  weight  Q  acts 
and  raises  the  piston  H  of  the  cataract,  more  or  less 
slowly,  according  to  the  Hft  of  the  suction  valve  V.  As 
this  weight  Q  thus  sinks,  it  raises  by  means  oi  r  s  the  rod 
n  H„  so  that  A  is  disengaged  (Fig.  744),  and  a  stroke  com- 
mences. By  return  of  the  steam  piston,  M  falls  below  ^^ 
and  the  weight  Q,  now  presses  the  piston  1/  downwards 
more  or  less  slowly,  according  to  the  lift  of  the  valve  TV, 
and  thus  the  r:>d  />  /,  is  finally  lifted  and  .the  equilibrium 
valve  raised.  Since  the  motion  of  the  piston  //  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  play  of  the  valves  V  and  IV,  we  may 
regulate,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  V,  V,  and  W,  W„ 
the  length  of  pause  before  the  fall  or  before  the  rise  of  the 
steam  piston. 

Fig.  744  shows  also  the  foHowiug  auxiliary  apparatus. 
First,  we  have  from  the  lever  n,  of  the  admission  valve,  a  rod 
/ 1  with  a  plate  T,  which  moves  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water 
and  breaks  the  fall  of  the  admission  valve.  (See  the  mode- 
rator in  §  134,)  Further,  upon  the  arm  i^j^is  a  rod  x,  which, 
by  means  of  an  angle  lever  /,  etc.,  sets  in  motion  a  valve 
which  regulates  the  entrance  of  the  injection  water  to  the 
condenser.  By  the  sinking  of  the  weight  ^,  therefore,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  piston  descent,  x  is  moved  up  and  the 
valve  in  the  injection  pipe  opened,  while  towards  the  end  of 
the  piston  descent  x  is  forced  down  by  the  tappet  A^,  the 
valve  in  the  injection  pipe  closed,  and  therefore  no  injection 
water  flows  into  the  condenser  during  the  upward  stroke. 
Finally,  the  amount  of  injection  water  is  regulated  by  a 
special  cock  which  is  moved  by  a  hr.ndle  »  with  lever  and 
rod  attachment  3. 


§  466. — Slide  Talve. — We  have  thus  far  only  noticed 
the  regulation  of  steam  engines  by  the  simple  slide,  and  we 
have  therefore  still  to  describe  expansion  slides — /.  c,  those 
slides  by  me^ns  of  which  the  steam  is  cut  off  during  the 
motion  of  the  piston,  and  thus  forced  to  v/orli  expansively. 
In  general,  wc  have  four  methods — viz. : 
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1.  By  means  of  a  single  slide. 

2.  By  two  separate  slides. 

3.  By  two  slides,  one  over  the  other. 

4.  By  a  slide  and  a  valve. 

We  have  already  seen  (§  457)  that  a  single-slide  valve 
set  in  motion  by  an  eccentric  can  be  made  to  cut  off  the 
steam  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  it  being  necessary  only 
•  to  give  it  a  certain  lap,  so  that  when  in  its  central  position 
its  ends  extend  beyond  the  steam  ports.  If,  then,  the 
eccentric  is  so  placed  with  reference  to  the  crank  that  the 
port  is  uncovered  a  little  just  before  the  beginning  of  a 
stroke,  then  the  steam  will  be  cut  off  before  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  and  the  steam  must  act  expansively  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  distance.  This  end  is  more  completely 
attained  by  the  use  of  a  toothed  eccentric  or  cam.  The 
construction,  arrangement,  and '  mode  of  action  of  a  valve 
gear  with  such  an  eccentric  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  746, 
which  represents  a  machine  by  Saulnier  the  elder.  D  is  the 
cylinder  and  C  the  shaft,  which,  by  means  of  the  crank  CR, 
etc.,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  piston  rod  K  L.  S  is  the  slide 
valve,  A  the  eccentric,  B  B^s.  box  frame  furnished  with  fric- 
tion rollers  and  enclosing  the  shaft  Cand  the  eccentric,  5 £ 
the  eccentric  rod,  and  FG  the  valve  rod  joined  to  B E  by 
the  angle  lever  EOF.  The  eccentric  has  the  shape  a  6a,  b,. 
In  the  position  shown,  the  slide  has  the  position  S„  Fig. 
748.  If,  by  further  revolution  of  the  eccentric,  the  point  a 
comes  to  the  roller  r,  the  point  F  moves  to  the  right  and 
the  slide  moves  to  the  position  .9,.  If,  still  revolving,  b 
comes  to  r,  the  eccentric  rod  moves  still  further  to  the 
right,  the  slide  falls  still  lower,  and  takes  the  position  S,. 
Later,  a  comes  to  r,  on  the  left,  the  eccentric  rod  moves  to 
the  left,  and  the  slide  moves  upwards  to  5,.  Finally,  b, 
comes  to  y„  the  eccentric  rod  moves  still  further  to  the  left, 
and  the  slide  comes  to  its  first  position  5,.  In  order  that 
the  slide  may  open  and  close  the  steam  ports  at  the  right 
time,  its  interior  length  must  be  four  times,  its  outer  length 
six  times,  and  its  travel  three  times  the  breadth  of  opening 
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of  the  steam  ports.     Also  when  the  piston  is  at  th;  middle 
of  its  stroke,  it  must  pass  through  one  third  of  its  travel. 


and  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  through  the  other  two  thirds, 
so  that  b  on  the  eccentric  should  be  as  high  again  as  a. 


'§467> — Eccentric  for  Variable  Expanalon. — The  con- 
struction of  the  eccentric  is  seen  in  Fig.  749.     Two  diame- 
ters A  A,  and  B  B,  divide  the  eccentric  into  four  equal  or 
nnequal  parts,  and  upon  each  of  these  lines  we  have  a  step. 
A  and  B  are   the  rising  and  A,  and   B, 
Fig.  7«-  the  falling  steps  ;  A  and  A,  have  the  sin- 

gle height  and  B  and  5,  the  double.     In 
order  that  the  eccentric  may  not  jam  be- 
tween the  rollers,  the  steps  must  be  so 
formed    that   all   diameters   which    join 
opposite  points  shall    be    equal   to   the 
distance    between   the     rollers.       Since, 
finally,  the  eccentric  is  grasped  by  fric- 
tion rollers,  we  must  describe  at  a  distance  from  the  curve 
A  B  A,  B,  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  rollers,  the  curve  aia,  d„ 
and  form  the  eccentric  to  this  curve. 

The  degree  of  expansion  can  also  be  very  easily  changed, 
if  the  eccentric  is  formed  of  two  plates,  such  as  shown  in 
I.  and  II.,  Fig,  750,  one  being  turned  through  a  certain 
angle  with  respect  to  the  other,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a 
screw  s  (Fig-  747).  The  plate  I.  lacks  the  step  />  and  the 
plate  !I.  the  step  t?.  If  both  are  fastened  together,  they 
form  a  complete  eccentric,  as  shown  in  Fig.  749,  which  cuta 
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off  at  about  one  third  of  the  stroke.     If,  however,  we  turn 
I.  through  a  certain  angle  before  laying  it  on  II.,  the  cen- 


tral angle  between  a,  b,  a,  and  b,  is  changed,  as,  for  instance, 
the  central  angle  a  b,  and  a,  b  greater,  and  «,  i,  and  a  b 
smaller,  so  that  the  steam  is  cut  off  later,  or  at  one  half  of 
the  stroke,  instead  of  one  third.  Moreover,  the.  central 
angle  a  C b,  =  a,Cb=^  ^,  which  corresponds  to  a  certain 
expansion,  can  be  easily  calculated.  The  distance  passed 
over  by  the  piston  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  rotation  j6, 
is  (§  458) 

s=r{i  -cos.P), 

and  hence  the  ratio  to  the  entire  travel  of  piston  2  r  is 


If  we  put  this  =  -,  we  have 

COS.  ^  =  I . 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  steam  is  cut  off  at  i  of  the 
stroke,  we  have 

cos.0=i  —  I  =  J, 
or 

0=aCb,  =  7O^''. 
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%  468. — Expaniion  Slide. — Two  methods  are  in  use  for 
producing  expansion  by  means  of  a  special  expansion  slide ; 
the  slide  may  be  either  a  simple  plate  or  a  plate  pierced 
with  holes— in  the  first  case  shutting  off  the  steam  and  in  the 
second  letting  it  pass.  Fig.  751  shows  the  first  and  Fig.  752 
the  second  kind.  The  steam  passes  through  the  pipe  a  at 
first  in  the  steam  chest  5,  from  whence,  by  the  opening  i,  it 

751.  Fin.  75a, 


passes  into  the  second  steam  chest  C,  and  thence,  by  the 
passages  D  and  Z*,,  to  the  cylinder.  5  is  the  ordinary  slide, 
£the  exhaust  pipe,  and  s  the  expansion  slide  which  opens 
and  closes  the  port  b.  In  Fig.  751,  this  consists  of  a  solid 
plate,  and  in  Fig.  752  of  a  plate  with  an  opening. 

The  solid  slide  may  move  either  upon  one  or  upon  both 
sides  of  the  steam  port.  Fig  753  shows  the  first  case.  The 
slide  A  B  passes  in  front  of  the  port  D,  and  must  make  for 
every  piston  stroke  two  strokes,  one  forward  and  one  back, 
while  the  distributing  slide  makes  but  one.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  move  the  expansion  slide  either  by  a  circular 
eccentric,  which  in  the  same  time  makes  twice  as  many  rota- 
tions as  the  eccentric  for  the  distributing  slide,  or  to  move 
it  by  an  elliptical  eccentric,  or  directly  by  means  of  lugs  on 
the  crank  shaft. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  expansion,  it  is  only  necessary 
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to  change  the  length  of  the  slide  rod  by  means  of  a  simple 
screw.     By  lengthening  this  rod,  A  B  takes  the  position 


shown  in  Fig.  754,  and  the  travel  5,  =  2£?  +  02  is  greater  than 
in  the  first  position.  If  the  expansion  slide  A  B,  Fig.  755, 
cuts  o9  at  each  end  A  and  B,  the  expansion  can  only  be 

Fic.  7SS. 


altered  by  changing  the  travel  of  the  slide.  Here  expan- 
sion  occurs  while  the  slide  moves  the  distance  s  ■=  A  1+2  B 
=  2  A  I,  and  the  eccentric  through  the  angle  p  =  2  <,OCi. 
But,  for  the  eccentricity  C  E  =  r,  we  have 

sin.  OC I  ~  sin.  ^0  =  —  ; 
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therefore,  the  time  of  expansion,  which  increases  with  the 
angle  /S,  is  greater,  the  less  for  the  same  travel  j  the  eccen- 
tricity  r  is. 

if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  slide  is  attached  to  the 
eccentric  rod  by  a  lever,  the  travel  can  be  easily  changed 
by  altering  the  length  of  the  lever  arms. 

A  similar  relation  holds  for  the  pierced  slide  A  B,  Fig. 

Fic.  756. 


756.     This  slide  cuts  off  the  steam  while  it  passes  throug-h 
the  distance 

s  =  2A^-(-A,2  =T^,  +  B,  i', 

and  when  the  eccentric  has  turned  through  the  angle 

2^  =  2£~C~2  =  2'FC2, 

whence 


Since,  now,  (3  increases  as  cos.  0  diminishes,  and  cos.  0 
diminishes  with  r,  it  follows  here  also  that  the  time  of  ex- 
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pansion  which  increases  with  /3  is  greater,  the  less  the 
eccentricity  t  or  the  entire  travel  2  r  of  the  slide.  More- 
over, the  distance  s  passed  over  by  the  slide  during  expan- 
sion depends  of  course  upon  the  width  of  the  steam  port  D. 

%  469« — Dopble  Slide. — The  expansion  arrangement  of 
two  slides,  oneover  the  other,  admits  of  various  forms.  We 
may  distinguish  those  in  which  the  expansion  slide  moves 

Fig,  757. 


wilh  the  distributing  slide,  and  those  in  which  it  is  moved 
by  a  special  rod.  In  Figs.  757  and  758  we  have  expansion 
slides  of  the  first  kind,  and  in  Figs.  759  and  760  those  of 
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the  second  kind.  The  distributing  slide  A  A\n  Fig.  ^57,  I,, 
II.,  III.,  IV.,  has,  in  addition  to  the  usual  exhaust  steam 
space  (?,  two  passages  b  and  b,,  and  the  steam  in  D  passes 
through  these  passages  to  the  steam  passages  t/and  d^,  and 
thus  to  each  side  of  the  piston.  The  expansion  slide  is  a 
flat  plate  cf,  with  checks  c  and  c,,  and  moving  in  guides. 
Between  these  checks  there  is  an  elliptical  plate/,  turning 
upon  an  axis  ef,  and  adjustable  by  means  of  a  lever.  If  the 
slide  A  A  is  moved  back  or  forth,  cc,  goes  with  it  only  so 
far  as  the  checks,  which  strike  against  /,  allow  it  to  go,  and 
-hence,  if  the  slide  moves  further  along  one  of  the  passages 
b  or  i>„  is  closed. 

In  I.,  we  have  the  central  position  of  the  slide,  the  pis- 
ton being  at  the  end  of  its  stroke.     Fig.  II.  shows  the  next 
position,  where  the  piston  is  re- 
^"^'  '^^-  turning.    III.  shows  the  position 

in  which  the  steam  is  cut  oft' by 
the  expansion  slide,  the  regula't- 
ing  slide  having  reached  the  end 
of  its  stroke,  and  the  piston  trav- 
elling the  rest  of  its  way  by  ex- 
pansion. In  IV.,  the  slide  has  re- 
turned, and  in  V,  it  is  again  in  its 
central  position,  while  the  piston 
has  arrived  at  the  other  end  of 
its  stroke.  The  same  succession 
now  takes  place  in  the  return 
stroke. 

Very  similar  to  the  above  is 
the  slide  valve  of  Farcot,  repre- 
sented   in    Fig.   758.     Here   the 
back  of  the  s.\ide  A  A  A  has  six 
rectangular  orifices  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  steam  which  enters 
at  D.     In   other  respect:.,  the  ar- 
rangement is  as  above.     Upon  the  back  of  the  slide,  we 
have  two  expansion  plates  L'  (Tand  B,  CT,,  each  of  which  has 
two  holes,  and   is  pressed   by  the  spring  FF,  against  the 
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slide,  SO  that  all  may  move  together.  This  common  mo- 
tion is,  however,  limited  in  either  direction  by  the  checks 
e  and  ^,  and/  and  /j,  the  former  striking  against  E  and  E, 
and  the  latter  against  the  ends  of  the  steam  chamber. 
In  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  the  piston  is  at  the  lower 
position,  and  the  steam  enters  through  the  three  lower 
apertures,  passes  through  d  and  so  below  the  piston,  while 
the  steam  above  the  piston  escapes  through  d^ac.  The 
slide  now  rises  and  takes  B  C  with  it,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  B^  C,  remains  stationary  because  its  motion  is  pre- 
vented by  /,.  As  the  slide  moves  upwards,  the  check  e 
strikes  against  E,  further  motion  of  B  C  is  thus  prevented, 
and  as  the  slide  continues  to  move  upwards  the'  steam  is 
shut  ofT  and  expansion  takes  place.  Later,  the  slide  moves 
back,  taking  with  it  both  expansion  slides,  so  that  when  the 
piston  reaches  the  end  of  its  stroke,  AAA  has  again  its 
central  position,  and  at  the  same  time  the  upper  three 
orifices  are  opened  and  fresh  steam  enters  above  the  piston, 
while  the  exhaust  steam  passes  through  dac.  (See  "  Prin- 
cipien  der  Daumensteuerung,"  by  Eyth,  in  Civilingenieur, 
Bd.  4.) 

§  470. — In  the  system  shown  in  Fig.  759,  the  expansion 
slide  s,  which  is  moved  by  a  separate  eccentric,  p^^ 
covers  the  port  a  when  the  distributing  slide 
S  is  at  its  highest  or  lowest  position.  In  Fig. 
760,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  ports  a 
and  a,  in  the  distributing  slide,  which  are  alter- 
nately opened  and  closed  by  the  expansion 
slide. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  action  of  this  arrangement,  we  have  given 
in  Fig.  760  the  slide  in  five  successive  posi- 
tions. 

In  the  central  position,  I.,  the  slide  S  covers 
both  steam  passages  and  the  piston  is  near  the  end  of  its 
stroke.      In  IT.,  communication  is  opened  between  a  and 
/>so  that  the  piston  is  driven  down.     In  \\\.,D  is  perfectly 
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opened,  and  the  steam  would  enter  freely  if  the  aperture  a 
were  not  closed  by  the  expansion  slide.  The  steam,  there- 
fore, in  this  position  is  cut  o9  and  expansion  commences. 

Fig.  760. 


In  IV.  both  slides  have  moved  up  so  that  a  remains  closed, 
and  in  V.  the  slide  has  moved  up  still  further,  but  the  ex- 
pansion slide  has  moved  down.  The  aperture  a  is,  there- 
fore, again  open,  but  the  steam  is  still  cut  off  and  the  slide 
has  again  its  centra!  position.  The  piston  is  now  at  the 
bottom  of  its  stroke,  and  the  slide  moves  up  just  as  before 
it  moved  down,  opening  D,  to  the  steam  and  causing  the 
piston  to  rise. 

It  is  also  easy  to  see  how  the  eccentrics  should  be  placed 
with  reference  to  each  other  and  the  crank.  The  eccentric 
of  the  slide  5  is  at  about  90°,  that  of  the  expansion  slide  at 
about  180°  with  the  crank. 


g  ^71. — ^Blcyer'*  Expansion  Slide, — The  valve  motion  of 
Meyer,  shown  in  Fig.  761,  is  peculiar  in  having  ^variable 
expansion.  The  aperture  a  through  which  the  steam  enter- 
ing at  A  is  admitted  to  the  steam  chest,  is  closed  by  a  coni- 
cal plug.  The  steam  is  regulated  by  the  slide  5  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  regular  opening  and  closing  of  the  aperture  a 
by  the  plug  /T  is  effected  in  the  following  manner;  The  rod 
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BH  passes  through  thering  //■jl/{II.),and  butts  against  a 
spiral  spring  F.  The  ring  HM  encloses  a  cone  R  furnished 
with  two  ribs  or  flanges,  and  made  to  revolve  by  the  spin- 
dle CG.  The  spring /^shoves  the  ring  in  the  direction  M  H, 
and  thus  closes  <7,  while  the  cone  R,  by  means  of  its  ribs  r 
and  r„  moves  the  ring  in  the  direction  H M,  and  thus  draws 
the  plug  A"  out  of  the  aperture  a.  In  the  latter  case,  steam 
enters,  while  in  the  first  case  it  is  shut  off.  If  the  spindle 
CG,  and  therefore  R,  makes  the  same  number  of  revolutions 
as  the  crank  shaft,  then  for  every  revolution  by  means  of  r 

Fic.  761. 


and  r^,  the  steam  will  be  admitted  twice,  nr  once  for  each 
stroke  of  the  piston.  If  R  is  raised,  the  rib  where  it 
touches  the  ring  has  a  less  elevation,  and  the  time  of  open- 
ing of  a  will  be  less,  and  if  R  is  towered,  r  and  r,,  where 
they  touch  the  ring,  project  out  farther,  and  hence  a  will 
be  open  a  longer  time,  and  the  admission  of  steam  will  be 
greater.  In  order  to  effect  this  raising  and  lowering  of  R 
in  accordance  with  the  need  of  steam,  by  means  of  the  ma- 
chine itself,  we  may  unite  R  by  vertical  rods  with  the  gov- 
ernor. 

In  Fig.  763  we  have  represented  an   engine  fitted  with 
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Meyer's  variable  expansion  cut-oB.  A  is  the  cylinder,  B 
the  piston  rod,  CD  the  connecting  rod,  D  the  crank,  EF 
the  shaft,  and  G  G  the  fly-wheel.  The  rods  B  and  CD  are 
united  by  a  link  C,  furnished  with  friction  wheels  rolling  on 
guides  e,  c.  The  steam  is  brought  on  by  the  steam  pipe  a  to 
the  steam  chest  b,  and  from  there  passes  through  b  d  and 
bd^  alternately  above  and  below  the  piston,  the  exhaust 
steam  passing  out  through  the  pipe  e.  The  expansion  valve 
or  plug  in  b  is  moved,  as  we  have  just  explained,  by  a  spi- 
ral spring  /  and  a  double-ribbed  cone  r.  This  cone  r  is 
Fic.  7«3. 


movable  up  and  down  on  the  spindle  KL,  which  is  made  to 
revolve  by  the  gearwheels//,  A'.  The  governor  J/ J/,  when 
the  velocity  increases,  raises  r  and  thus  diminishes  the 
steam  entrance,  while,  when  the  velocity  decreases,  r  is 
lowered,  and  thus  the  supply  of  steam  increrised.  Moreover, 
the  weight  of  r  is  borne  by  a  lever  T  U  (Fig.  762)  and  a 
counterpoise  V,  in  order  that  it  may  be  readily  moved  by 
the  governor. 

We  see  also  at  PQ,  Fig.  763,  the  feed  pump,  worked  by 
the  eccentric  Fand  the  eccentric  rod  FN. 

Instead  of  the  conical  plug  A',  Fig.  762,  the  more  easily 
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Fig.  763. 
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worked  bell  valve  (§449)  has  recently  been  used,  and  by 
means  of  levers  set  in  motion  by  the  fly  wheel.  In  Fig. 
765,  we  have  illustrated  this  mechanism.  The  admission 
valve  A  is  closed  by  the  rod  A  F  and  the  spring  F,  and 

Fig.  765,  Fio.  766. 


opened  by  means  of  the  angle  \t\^T  BCD,  which  is  worked 
by  the  rod  D  E  attached  to  the  lever  ^^  turning  about  M. 
This  lever  is  set  in  motion  by  double  cams,  A',  —  (J,,  jV,  —  CJ„ 
N,  —  0„  upon  the  fly-wheel  shaft.  The  friction  wheel  //  at 
the  end  of  the  lever  £  H  can  be  moved,  by  means  of  the 
screw  5  7",  horizontally  along  the  axis  iZ,  and  thus,  ac- 
cording as  greater  or  less  expansion  is  desired,  the  wheel 
moved  by  one  or  another  of  the  cams. 

§  472. — Slide  Valve  with  Movable  Seal. — In  the  ordi- 
nary valve  motion  with  single  slide,  as  shown  in  Fig.  736, 
both  steam  passages  are  opened  simultaneously  just  before 
the  end  of  stroke,  and  the  entrance  of  steam  upon  one  side 
of  the  piston  takes  place  at  the  same  time  with  its  exit  on 
the  other.  Since,  however,  for  the  better  utilization  of  the 
steam,  it  is  necessary  that  the  exit  should  occur  ahead  of  or 
before  the  entrance,  the  application  of  the  simple  slide 
causes  an  imperfect  regulation.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
two  slides,  or  with  the  slide  with  movable  seat,  as  lately 
proposed  by  Napier  and  Rankine.     An  ideal  representation 
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of  such  a  slide  is  shown  in  Fig.  767,  I.  and  II.  In  I.,  the 
piston  AT  is  nearly  at  the  end  of  its  upward  and  in  IT.  of  its 
downward  stroke.  The  steam  ports  Fand  II' are  so  cov- 
ered by  the  sHdc,  that  upon  its  further  descent,  in  the  first 
case,  steam  will  enter  through  V  and  depart  through  W, 
while  upon  its  further  ascent,  in  the  second  case,  the  steam 
will  be  discharged  through  F" and  will  enter  through  W.  In 
F,G.  767. 


ct 

J            j — 1 

tI 

1  1 

i            ' — 

,^ 

order  now  to  cause  the  exit  to  commence  before  the  en- 
trance  upon  the  other  side  of  the  piston  K,  the  breadth  of 
the  ports  V  and  W  can  be  varied  by  the  movable  seats  -V 
and  O.  In  I.,  these  seats  are  in  the  lowest  position,  so  that 
the  entrance  through  Kis  retarded,  and  in  11.  in  the  highest 
position,  so  that  the  entrance  through  JTis  retarded,  while 
in  both  positions  the  exit  is  not  affected. 
Fio.  768. 


In  Fig.  768  we  have  the  arrangement  of  Adam's  equili- 
brium slide  with  such  a  movable  seat.  R  S  is  the  slide  moved 
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by  the  rod  A  B,  and  NO  the  movable  seat  moved  by  the 
rod  C  N.    Fig.  769  shows  the  form  of  movable  slide  seat 


NO,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  a  separate  eccentric.  (See 
"  Polytcchn.  Centralblatt,"  Jahrgang  1867,  or  "The  En- 
gineer," October  i8th,  1867.) 

g  473,— CorllM  Steam  Engine.— The  cut-off  of  the  Cor- 
liss steam  engine  is  peculiar.  In  this  machine,  the  steam 
does  not  leave  the  cylinder  by  the  same  way  by  which  it 
entered.  The  valve  motion  consists  of  four  rotating  slides 
— two,  as  A  and  A„  Fig.  770,  for  the  admission,  and  two,  as 

Fio.  770. 


B  and  B^,  for  the  release  of  the  steam.  These  valves  are  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  in  order  that 
the  prejudicial  space  may  be  a  minimum.  The  valve  motion 
.  is  effected  partly  by  eccentrics  and  partly  by  weights.     An 
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ordinary  circular  eccentric  A  sets  in  vibratory  motion,  by 
means  ot  the  rod  A  B,  Fig.  771,  a  circular  plate  EFG H, 


and  this  last,  by  means  of  the  rods  E  K,  FL,  G  M,  and  H  N, 
and  the  corresponding  arms  KP,  L  Q,  MR,  and  NS,  sets  in 
motion  the  four  valves  P,  Q,  R,  S,  part  directly  and  partly 
indirect!}'.  For  the  two  emission  valves  R  and  S,  the  con- 
nection is  direct:  for  the  two  admission  valves /"and  Q, 
there  is,  however,  a  special  mechanism,  so  that  now  one, 
and  now  the  other,  is  turned  back  by  a  falling  weight,  and 
the  steam  thus  cut  off.  For  this  purpose,  the  arm  of  the 
angle  lever,  by  means  of  which  the  valve  is  set  in  motion,  is 
furnished  with  a  catch  which  engages  with  the  rod  £ K,  so 
that,  as  this  latter  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the 
valve  is  opened  and  steam  enters  the  cylinder.  As  the  disc 
E  F  G  H  continues  to  revolve,  E  K  comes  in  contact  with 
the  rod  DC,  the  steel  spring  7" gives  and  releases  the  catch 
so  that  K  is  set  free.  The  angle  lever  is  now  rotated  back 
by  the  weight  Katid  rod  VU,  and  thus  the  valve  is  closed 
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and  the  steam  cut  off.  Towards  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the 
emission  valve  5  is  opened  by  means  of  the  rod  H N,  and 
the  exhaust  commences. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  piston,  the  admission  valve  Q  is 
first  opened  by  means  of  F  L.  At  the  same  time,  E  K  also 
returns,  and  again  engages  K  by  means  of  the  spring  T  and 
catch.  Later,  the  catch  at  L  is  released,  and  the  weight  W 
acts  to  shut  the  valve  Q  and  cut  off  the  steam.  The  valve 
R  then  opens  for  the  release,  and  so  on. 

The  weights  move  in  cylinders  filled  with  air,  in  order 
to  prevent  sudden  shocks. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  machine,  a  hori- 
zontal rod  carrying  two  wedges,  X  and  F,  is  attached,  by 
means  of  the  angle  lever,  to  the  governor.  According  as  the 
velocity  of  rotation  of  the  governor  increases  or  diminishes, 
the  wedges  are  moved  to  the  left  or  right,  the  rods  DC 
moved  down  or  up,  and  the  amount  of  expansion  increased 
or  diminished. 

In  order  to  diminish  impact  between  the  wedges  and 
rods  CD,  the  end  of  the  governor  rod  has  a  piston  which 
moves  in  a  cylinder  J  filled  with  water,  and  hence  the 
rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  rod,  as  well  as  sudden  motions  of 
the  wedges,  are  prevented.  Fig.  771  is  merely  an  ideal 
sketch. 


§  474. — The  Wooir  Engine, — We  may  also  cause  the 
steam  to  act  expansively,  by  allowing  it,  after  its  action  in 
one  cylinder,  to  escape  into  another  and  larger  one,  and  to 
act  upon  the  piston  there.  Such  an  arrangement  with  two 
cylinders  is  called  a  compound  engine,  or,  after  its  inventor, 
a  Woolf  engine. 

In  France,  such  engines  were  first  introduced  by  Ed- 
ward, and  hence  they  are  often  called  by  his  name.  Steam 
of  from  3  to  4  atmospheres  is  used,  allowed  to  expand  in 
the  large  cylinder  about  fourfold,  and  is  then  condensed 
in  an  ordinary  condenser.  The  piston  rods  of  both  cylin- 
ders are  in  general  attached  to  the  same  beam,  that  of  the  ■ 
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small  one  within,  and  of  the  large  one  on  the  outside. 
Fig.  772  gives  an  ideal  representation  of  the  arrangement 
and  mode  of  action  of  a  Woolf  steam  engine.  The  steam 
is  brought  in  at  D,  and,  by  means  of  the  slide  worked  by 
the  rod  5,  enters  alternately  through  E  and  F  the  small 
cylinder,  sets  the  piston  K  there  in  motion,  and  then,  after 
complete  action,  passes  by  ^and  E  into  the  steam  chamber 
R.  From  here  it  passes,  by  means  of  the  slide  7",  by  G  and 
H  into  the  large  cylinder,  and  then,  after  acting  upon  the 
piston  L,  passes  out  through  the  exhaust  pipe  0  to  the 

Fig.  772. 


condenser.   Both  pistons  move  simultaneously  up  and  down, 
wiion  the  two  slides  have  opposite  positions. 

The  cut-off  arrangements  of  such  an  engine  maybe  seen 
in  Fig,  773.  A  A  is  the  small  cylinder  in  which  the  steam 
first  acts,  if  desired,  without  expansion,  and  B B  the  large 
cylinder  (only  partly  visible),  in  which  the  steam  acts  ex- 
pansively.  The  steam  enters  A  A  through  a  ring-shaped 
channel  C  C^.  surrounding  the  cylinder,  which  empties  into 
tlic  steam  chamber  D  D  through  the  spaces  d,  d^.  Into  this 
clir.iTibcr  open  three  other  passages,  E,  E„  and  F,  which 
conduct  the  steam  above  and  below  the  piston  in  A  A,  and 
into  the  steam  chamber  G  G,  of  the  second  cylinder.  The 
slide  S  always  covers  two  of  the  three  openings  leading 
into  E,  E„  and  F  in  the  steam  chamber  £>  B,,  so  that  the 
steam  passes  through  the  third,  as,  for  instance,  e,  into  one 
of  the  passages  E,  and  thus  into  the  cylinder  A  A,  while  the 
exhaust  steam  passes    through    the  other  E„  and  then 
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through  F,  into  the  chamber  G  G^.  The  slide  5  is  moved  by 
an  ecceotric,  which  causes  the  shaft  J/  to  oscillate  back  and 
forth,  and  this  shaft  is  connected  with  the  slide  rod  S/ihy 
means  of  the  lever  ffK^,  the  connecting  rod  KL,  and  the 
crank  MN.  In  the  steam  chiimber  GG^  are  two  double  valves 
Wand  JV„  which  open  the  ports  ^ and  ^,  for  the  admission  of 
steam  to  the  cylinder  BB.  Alongside  of  this  chamber  is 
the  chamber  /'/'„  which  communicates,  by  two  other  valves 
O  and  (9„  with  the  ports  ^  and  g;,  and  also,  by  means  of  the 
pipe  Q,  with  the  condenser.  When  O  and  O,  are  raised, 
the  steam  which  has  expanded  in  B  3  is  thus  allowed  to 
escape  to  the  condenser.  The  lifting  of  the  valves  N,  N',,. 
O,  0„  is  effected  by  means  of  levers  and  rods  in  connection 
with  the  shaft  M.  In  the  position  of  slide  and  valves,  shown 
in  the  figure,  the  steam  enters  below  the  piston  in  A  A  and 
drives  it  upwards ;  at  the  same  time,  the  steam,  already 
above  this  piston,  passes  through  E,  and  F,  enters  through 
the  valve  N  below  the  piston  in  BB,  and  forces  it  upwards  . 
also.    'Both  pistons,  therefore,  rise  and  fall  together. 

The  engine  of  Legavrian  is  upon  the  same  principle  as 
Woolf's,  but  has  three  cylinders.    (See  Fig.  724,  §453.) 


§  475.^nstead  of  slide-valves,  the  double  slide  of 
Hicks  is  used  to  advantage  in  the  Woolf  engin?.  This 
slide  S,  Fig.  775,  contains  two  canals  or  steam  pas- 
sages A  and  k,  and  moves  upon  a  seat  A  B  containing  five 
ports,  of  which  [/  and  t/  lead  below  and  above  the  piston 
in  the  larger,  and  u  and  ii  below  and  above  the  piston  in  ; 
the  smaller  cylinder,  while  C  leads  to  the  condenser.  In 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  775,  steam  enters  by  »  above  ■ 
the  small  piston,  while  the  steam  below  this  piston  rushes 
through  «,  i,  and  £/■  above  the  large  piston,  and  the  steam 
below  this  piston  escapes,  through  1/  and  C,  to  the  con- 
denser. 

When  this  double  slide  is  at  its  upper  position,  the  port' 
«  is  uncovered  and  the  port  U  is  in  communication  with  k. 
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SO  that  fresh  steam  passes  through  u  below  the  small  piston, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  steam  above  this  piston  passes  by 
U  and  k  through  U,  below  the  large  piston,  while  the  ex- 
haust steam  passes  through  Vh  C  to  the  condenser. 

To  move  the  double  slide,  a  device  of  recent  and,  ac- 
cording to  Homblower,  of  advantageous  application,  con- 
sists of  a  cam  having  the  shape  of  a  triangle  instead  of  an 
eccentric.  This  cam,  ABC,  Fig.  777,  is  bounded  by  three 
equal  arcs  of  circles  of  about  60°,  and  is  fastened  to  the 

F10.77S. 


revolving  disc  5  5  in  such  a  manner  that  one  side  A  B  cor- 
responds with  the  circumference,  while  the  opposite  corner 
C  falls  at  the  centre  of  the  disc.  The  cam  acts  upon  two 
straight  edges  ^£,  FG,  at  right  angles  to  the  slide  rod, 
and  whose  distance  apart,  D F  =  EG,\s  the  radius  of  the 
bounding  arcs  or  of  the  disc. 

In  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  778,  the  slide  has  its  high- 
est position,  and  while  now  the  disc  revolves  through  the 
angle  BCO  =  60",  the  side  AB  remains  in  contact  with 
DE,  and  the  slide  remains  stationary.     At  this  latter  posi- 
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tion,  the  forward  side  C B  has  just  come  into  contact  with 
the    guide   FG,   and    while    now    it  continues   to    revolve 


from  COtoC Pox  through  another  angle  of  60°,  the  point 
of  contact  M  passes  from  C  to  P.     Finally,  after  another 
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angle  of  60°  is  passed,  the  forward  side  CB  will  pass  from 
CPto  CR,  tlie  point  B  will  be  at  R,  and  the  slide  will  have 
its  lowest  position.  The  return  of  the  slide  will  take  place 
precisely  in  the  same  way.  The  side  A  B,  which  now  has 
the  position  PR,  now  slides  upon  F^  tP,  without  moving  the 
slide,  until  the  forward  comer  arrives  at  S.  At  this  moment, 
the  forward  side  just  touches  the  upper  guide,  and  from 
here  on,  the  slide  rises  to  its  highest  position  again.  The 
entire  travel  of  the  slide  is  thus  twice  the  distance  between 
the  guides  or  the  diameter  of  the  disc.  The  sHde  is  thus  at 
rest  during  a  third  of  the  stroke,  and  during  two  thirds  in 
motion.  Its  motion,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  ports,  is  quicker  than  with  the  ordinary 
eccentric. 

In  Woolfs  engine,  if  the  steam  is  required  to  act  ex- 
pansively in  the  small  cylinder  also,  there  must  be  in 
addition  a  special  expansion  valve. 


§  476. — SiDii'  Engine. — A  peculiar  arrangement  is  the 
compound  engine  with  double  horizontal  cyHnder,  of  Sims. 
This  machine  consists  of  two  cylinders  Wfi  and  £C,  Fig. 
779,  of  different  diameters,  laid  end  to  end,  and  of  two  pistons 
D  and  E,  upon  the  same  piston  rod  D  F,  of  which  one  (£) 
is  forced  in  one  direction  by  the  steam  entering  from  G 
through  a  be,  and  the  other  (Z>)  in  the  other  direction  by 
the  steam  escaping  from  the  small  cylinder  by  cba  and  de. 
The  space  DBE  between  the  pistons  is  connected  by  a 
pipe  H  with  the  condenser,  and  there  is  hence  a  slight  back 
pressure,  which,  since  D  is  greater  than  E,  assists  some- 
what the  motion  in  the  direction  ED,  and  hinders  that  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  exhaust  steam  flows,  after 
having  performed  its  work  in  the  large  cylinder,  through 
i  to  a  pipe  M,  and  then  by  another  pipe  jV  to  the  con- 
denser K.  The  admission  and  release  of  the  steam  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  slide  5  in  the  steam  chamber 
G,  and  by  a  valve  in  the  pipe  J/ (not  visible),  both  of  which 
are  worked  by  the  eccentric  rod  U  V,  by  means  of  rods 
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0,  P,  and  Q,  and  the  levers  R  and  T.  We  also  see  in  the 
figure  the  crank  W  and  connecting  rod  X,  as  also  the  fly- 
wheel Y  Y,  by  means  of  which  the  reciprocating  motion  ot 
the  piston  rod  is  converted  into  a  nearly  uniform  motion  of 
rotation.  (See  "  Practical  Mechanics'  Journal,"  1849,  J^'y. 
p.  50,  or  the  "  Polyt.  Centralblatt,"  1851,  Liefer,  i.) 


§  477. — AlbaD*B  Engine. — A  very  simple  oscillattng  en- 
gine, by  Dr.   Alban,  in  Plan,  is  shown  in  Fig.  780.     (See 


"  Hochdruckdampfmaschine,"  von  Alban,  Rostock,  etc.) 
The  cylinder  A  A  has  two  hollow  cast  trunnions,  resting 
in  ordinary  pillow  blocks,  as  B,  bolted  to  a  frame  G  G  G. 
The  pipes  D  and  E,  the  former  of  which  brings  and  the 
latter  of  which  curries  oft  the  steam,  communicate  with  the 
hollow  trunnions  and  pass  through  stuffing  boxes,  as  S. 
The  foot  plate  F  of  the  steam  chamber  K  has  four  ports,  of 
which  the  forward  one  (i)  communicates  through  B  and  S 
with  the  steam  pipe,  and  the  middle  one  (2)  in  similar  man- 
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ner  with  the  exhaust  pipe  E.  This  port  is  always  covered 
by  the  slide  L,  together  with  either  (3)  or  (4),  according  to 
the  position  of  the  slide.  The  end  of  the  slide  L  has  been 
removed  to  allow  a  view  of  these  ports.     In  the  position  of 

Fici.  7<i. 


the  slide  represented  in  the  figure,  the  steam  eners  through 
(i),  and  passes  through  (3)  and  a  into  the  cylinder,  while  the 
exhaust  steam  passes  through  a,  and  (4)  into  the  steam 
chamber,  and  from  thence  through  (2)  and  E.  In  the  oppo- 
site position  of  the  slide,  (4)  is  uncovered  and  (3)  is  within 
the  slide ;  hence  the  steam  enters  the  cylinder  through  (4) 
and  a^  and  escapes  through  a,  {3),  and  E.  The  piston  rod 
0  is  attached  directly  to  the  crank  P.  The  stuffing  box  N, 
with  unusually  long  body,  acts  as  a  guide  for  the  piston 
rod.  To  preserve  uniformity  of  motion,  the  fly-wheel  RR 
is  attached  to  the  crank  shaft. 

In  order  to  move  the  slide,  we  have  an  arrangement  of 
levers,  consisting  of  a  shaft  W  attached  to  the  end  A  of  the 
■cylinder.  A  link  M  U,  turning  about  the  fixed  point  M,  turns 
the  shaft  W^as  the  cylinder  oscillates  by  means  of  the  crank 
CW,  and  thus  turns  the  crank  W  T  and  moves  the  slide 
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back  and  forth.  To  illustrate  this,  we  have  the  geometrical 
representation  of  Fig.  782.  C  is  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel, 
D  the  axis  of  oscillation  of  the  cylinder,  W  the  shaft  for  the  ' 
slide,  and  M  the  fixed  point  of  oscillation  of  the  link  MU. 
If  the  crank  C  P  =  r,  turns  through  the  angle  A  CP  =  ft 
the  piston  passes  through  the  distance, 

AN  :=  X  ^  r^{\  —  COS.  P)  approximately. 

Fig.  78a. 


and  the  axis  of  the  piston  rod  takes  the  inclination  a  given 
by  the  formula, 

NP 

or  approximately, 

r,  sin.  6 

where  d  is  the  distance  C  D  oi  the  centres  of  crank  and 
cylinder.  If  J/" is  vertically  below  D,  and  Wi/ equals  DM, 
then  DMUW  xs'va  every  position  of  the  cylinder  a  paral- 
lelogram, and,  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  a  rectangle,  since 
then  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  horizontal.  \i  a  denotes  the 
length  WT=  W,  T„  we  have  for  the  travel  of  the  slide 
corresponding  to  the  angle  WD  iV,  =  S  T1V  =  a, 

WS=  Wr  sin.  ST  IV, 
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or,  denoting  —j-  by  r, 
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These  formulae  correspond  entirely  with  those  found  for 
the  valve  motion  with  eccentric  (see  §  459),  when  the  angle 
of  advance  is  zero. 


§  470. — ^Worfc  or  Steam   without  Expanrion. — In  the 

following  we  shall  indicate  huw  the  performance  of  a  steam 
engine  can  be  calculated.  Let  us  first  take  the  simplest 
case,  viz.,  a  double-acting  engine  without  expansion,  and 
neglect  at  first  all  losses  and  resistances.  We  denote  the 
steam  pressure  per  unit  of  area  (square  inch)  by/,  and  the 
area  of  the  piston  by  F(in  square  inches);  hence  we  have 
for  the  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  the  piston, 

P=  Fp. 

If  now  s  is  the  distance  passed  through  by  the  piston  in 
one  stroke,  we  have  for  the  work  performed  by  each  stroke, 

Ps-=:.  Fps  =  Fs  .p, 

or,  since  Fs  equals  the  volume  ^'of  steam  used,  per  stroke, 

Ps  =  Vp. 
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If  the  engine  makes  «  revolutions  per  minute,  and  there- 
fore the  piston  passes  in  the  same  time  over  the  distance 
2s  X  n,  the  mean  piston  velocity  is 


and    hence    the  theoretical  delivery  of  the    engine  per 
second  is 

L  =  Pv=—Fp  =  —Vp=Qp, 
30     ^       30     ^       ^^' 

where  Q  is  the  quantity  of  steam  used  per  second. 

This  result  holds  good  only  when  there  is  no  back  press- 
ure upon  the  other  side  of  the  piston — i.  c,  when  there  is 
perfect  condensation.  If,  however,  there  is  a  back  pressure 
g  per  square  inch,  or  a  total  back  pressure  Fq,  the  effective 
pressure  is 

P^F{p-g), 

and  hence  the  delivery  per  second  is 

",f'(/-?)  =  G  (/>-?)■ 


In  condensing  engines,  g  is  the  pressure  in  the  con- 
denser; in  non-condensing  engines,  q  is  the  atmospheric 
pressure  =  14-7  lbs.  per  square  inch  =  i  -033  kilogrammes 
per  square  centimeter,  \i  V  or  Q  is  given  in  cubic  feet  and 
p  and  g  are  per  square  inch,  we  have 


that  is, 

L  =  4-%nV{p-g)=  144  G  (/ -  ?)  ft.  1 
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If,  however,  I^and  Q  are  given  in  cubic  meters,  and 
/  and  q  are  per  square  centimeter,  we  have 

L  =  loooo  —  V{p  —  q)  =  loooo  Q{p—  q)  kilogr' meters, 

since  the  pressure  per  square  foot  is  (12)'  =  144  times  as 
great  as  that  per  square  inch,  and  the  pressure  per  square 
meter  is  (lOO)'  =  lOOOO  times  as  great  as  the  pressure  per 
square  centimeter. 

Example. — The  Interior  cylinder  diameiet  of  a  nan.condeDsiDg  sieam 
engine  is  tS  inches,  and  ihe  stroke  40  inches.  The  number  of  revolutions  pei 
minute  is  34,  and  the  steam  tension  jt  atmospheres.  What  js  the  pressure 
and  work  ?    The  piston  area  is 


^(f)'— 


IT  =  454-47  square  inches  : 


hence  ihe  pressure  is 

P  -  Ft^  —  q)-  as4-47  x    14-7(3-S  -  1)  =  9352  Ibf 
now,  n  =  34  and  j  =  {j  =:  V'  ft.,  hence  Ihe  theoretical  delivery  is 


■^  ^  =  '^'^Z     "  ^""  =  "^''^^  "  '*"■ 


"-  ~  45 '34  horse-power. 


^  479>— Action  dnrlnc  Expanrion. — If  the  steam  is  cut 
od  at  the  instant  the  piston  has  passed  over  the  distance 
s,  it  acts  during  the  rest  of  the  stroke  by  its  expansion. 
Here,  several  cases  are  conceivable.  Either  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam  during  expansion  remains  unchanged,  or 
this  temperature  diminishes  according  as  the  steam  ex- 
pands, so  that  a  portion  is  or  is  not  condensed  according 
to  the  initial  temperature  and  the  amount  of  its  diminu- 
tion. The  first  case  can  only  happen  when  the  cylinder 
is  heated  from  without,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is   sur- 
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rounded  by  hot  air  or  steam,  and  the  motion  of  the  piston 
is  very  slow,  so  that  the  steam  can  take  up  the  heat  neces- 
sary for  its  expansion.  Under  the  supposition  that  unsatu- 
rated or  superheated  steam  comports  itself  like  atmospheric 
air,  we  may  also  assume  that  the  expansive  force  of  the 
cut-off  steam  follows  the  law  of  Mariotte.  (See  Vol.  I., 
§387  and  §388.) 

The  second  case  is  conceivable  under  different  condi- 
tions. If,  as  happens  especially  with  very  rapid  steam 
generation,  the  cut-off  steam  is  not  dry,  but  contains  water 
carried  over  with  it,  this  water  during  the  expansion  will 
be  turned  into  steam,  and  hence,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  entire  amount  of  steam  may  be  in  the  saturated  con- 
dition. Under  this  assumption,  we  may  find  the  tension 
of  the  steam,  according  to  Pambour,  from  Navier's  formula 
(§  390). 

for  the  specific  steam  volume,  while,  according  to  Mari- 
otte's  law. 


Under  the  supposition  that  heat  is  neither  imparted  to 
nor  abstracted  from  the  steam  during  its  expansion,  we  can 
also  assume  that  the  expansive  force,  according  to  Pois- 
son's  law  (^  376),  stands  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  some  power 
of  the  volume,  only,  instead  of  the  exponent  «  for  air,  wc 
must  use  an  exponent  v  determined  by  experiment.- 

Finally,  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  gives  also  the 
means  of  determining  the  expansive  force  of  steam  in  the 
cylinder. 


Remark. — Poncelet  and  Morin,  as  also  Tredgold,  etc.,  base  ibeir  ibeory 
of  the  steam  engine  upon  (he  Eirsl  rule,  while  Pumbour  adopts  the  second. 
(See  "Th^orie  des  machines  i  vapeur,  par  P.imbour.  Paris.  1644,  deux. 
Edition,"  especially  the  Introduction.)  Morin  shows  experimentally  ihal 
Mariolte's  law  Turnishes   the  basU  for  a  theory  of  the  sl«am  engine  in  t>er- 
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recti/  salisractory  accord  wiih  experience.  (Sco  "  Le9ons  de  mtcanique 
pratique.  3""  patiie,  par  A.  Morin,  Paris,  1846,")  Upon  (he  application  of 
tile  mechanical  theory  uf  heat  (0  the  steam  engine,  see  Clausius,  "  Abhand- 
lungcn  Ubcr  die  mechanische  Waimeiheotie,  Braunschweig,  Vicweg  und 
Sohn,  1864;"  also,  Zeuner,  "  GrundiUge  der  mechanischen  Wttrmelheorie," 
Leipzig,  A.  Felix,  1866;  Combes,  "Th^orie  micanlque  de  la  chaleur  el  de 
ses  applications,"  Paris,  1&63;  Hirn.  "Tb^orie  in£canlqu«  de  la  chaleur," 
Paris.  1865. 


§480.  —  fexpamlon  iwcordins  to  HaiioUe's  Laiv.  — - 

Upon  the  basis  of  Mariotte's  law,  the  action  of  steam,  like 
any  gas,  may  be  determined  as  in  Vol.  I.,  §388.  If  one 
cubic  foot  of  gas  or  steam  passes  from  the  greater  tension 
p  to  the  lesser  tension  /,,  the  work  performed  is 

A,=plog.  nat.  (^)  =  2.3026/%.  (^)- 

If  the  initial  volume  corresponding  to  the  tension  /  is 
V,  and  that  corresponding  to/,  is  V^,  we  have 


and  hence  the  mechanical  effect  performed  by  the  gas  in 
expanding  from  1^  to  F,  is 

A,  =  Vp:os.«al.{^). 

Applying  this  to  the  steam  engine,  if  s  is  the  distant" 
passed  over  by  the  piston  before  expansion  commence.'^, 
and  J,  the  entire  length  of  stroke,  we  have 

V=Fs        and         V,  =  Fs„ 

and  hence  the  work  performed  is 

A,  =  Fsp  log.  Mat.  f -)■ 
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If  to  this  we  add  the  work  before  expansion, 

A^  =  Fsp, 
we  have  for  the  entire  work 

A  =  Fsp  +  Fsp log.  nat.  \~\ 


—  Fsp  1  I  +  log.  nat.  (-j  J 

—  F s,p,     I  -^log.  Ttat.  [~\    ■ 

If  we  take  into  account  the  back  pressure  q  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  piston,  which  consumes  the  work  Fs,  q, 
we  have  for  the  complete  work  of  the  steam  per  stroke 

The  delivery  of  the  machine  per  second  is,  then,  as  in 

where  V  is  the  quantity  of  steam  Fs  used  per  stroke,  or, 
finally, 

i  =  144  G/  [i  +  log,  nat.  (j)  -  2j  ft.  lbs., 
where  Q  is  the  quantity  of  steam  used  per  second. 
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Example. — Whal  is  Ihe  work  performed  by  the  engine  in  the  previous 
example  when  (he  steam  is  cut  olf  at  0'4  of  the  entire  stroke  ?  Here  j| 
=  40  Inches  =  V  ft.,  J  =  0-4  X  40  =  16  inches  =  J  ft.  The  pressure  upon 
the  piston  is 

/>  =  »54-47  X  3'S  X  '4-7  =  13093, 
and  the  work  per  stroke,  then,  is 

i,  =  1309a  X  J  ^i  -  -^TTT  +  ='3™6  log.  >A 

=  17456(1  -o.  714*8 -t-a-3036  *  0-39794) 

=  I74S6  X  I  -  103O3  =  309S3  ft.  lbs. 
litnceihe  delivery  per  second  Is 
Z=  —20983  =  13  X  30983  =  0-8  X  30983  =  16786 fi,  lbs.  =  30- 5 horse-power. 


§481.— Paraboai^B  Theory. — The  delivery  Df  a  steam 
engine  with  expansion  may  be  deduced  from  Navier's  for- 
mula in  the  following  manner  :  The  specific  steam  volume, 
or  the  ratio  of  the  steam  volume  to  the  volume  of  the 
equivalent  water,  is,  for  the  tension  p  (§  390), 


and  hence  for  the  tension  p„ 

a 


We  have,  therefore. 


A  =  i^+P)7~P- 


If  s  is  the  travel  of  the  piston  before  expansion,  and  j,  the 
entire  distance  up  to  any  point  of  the  expansion,  the  cor 
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responding  tensions  being  p  and  /„  we  have  for  the  press- 
ure upon  the  piston  at  any  moment  of  the  expansion, 

p^F,.^  ,■■  (<^'i^  -  /,)  =  f'-^'^  -  Ff,. 

The  first  part  of  this  expression  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  travel  of  the  piston  s„  and  the  second  part  Fp 
is  constant;  hence, the  work  during  expansion,  correspond- 
ing to  the  first  part,  follows  Mariotte's  law  as  above,  or 

A,  =  F{fi+p)slog.  nat.  (-), 

and  that  corresponding  to  the  second  portion  is,  by  mul- 
tiplication by  the  distance  j,  —  j, 

A.=  -Fli(s,-i). 

Hence  the  work  of  the  steam  during  expansion  is 

A,  +  A,=  F{fi+p)slog.  nat.  {^^A  ~- F  fi{s,—s), 

and  the  work  during  the  entire  stroke  is 

A  =  Fps  +  A,+A, 

=  Fps+  F{fi+p)slog.  mf.[-\  —  Ffi{s,—s). 

or,  taking  into  account  the  back  pressure  F^  which  causes 
the  loss  of  work  Fgs„ 

A  =  Fs{fi-^p)  +  Fs{fi-\-p)iog.nat.(^^)~Ffis,~Fqs, 

s,      fi+p 
or,  smce     =  t; — -• 
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=  144  Vifi^p)  [l  ^hg.  nat.  (J)  -|i^]fL  lbs., 

where  V  is  the  quantity  of  steam,  in  cubic  feet,  used  per 
stroke. 

The  delivery  per  second  is,  for  »  revolutions  per  minute, 


=  3l.,44f'(/>+/>)[.+A,^.-«.(j)-f^] 

=  144  e  (/»+/>)[  I +%•  XO'.  ('■)- ^]  f- '•>»•. 

where  Q  is  the  quantity  of  steam  in  cubic  feet  used  per 
second. 

If  we  make  §  =  0,  this  formula  becomes  identical  with 
that  already  deduced  from  Mariotte's  law. 

Example. — What  is  the  deliveiy  for  (he  mactune  in  the  prerioni  example 
according  to  the  fonnula  just  found? 
Here  we  have 

1445  =  ^- '■*  =  §*  "354-47  n  J  =  371 -44  cubic  ft  ; 

U)o,  according  to  §390,  &  =  0-3933  x  14-7  =  4-395.    Hence 

yJ+^  =  4395  +  3S  X  '4-7  =  4a9S  +  Sl-4S  =  5S-745. 

a-hfx=j-(3-i-/')  =  o-4y  55-745  =  "-398 

Jj  +  f  =  4395+  14-7  =  18  995. 
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Hence  the  work  requited  it 

i.=  271-44  X  55-745^1  ^O'^'^a^-I^i^n 

^971-44  X  S5.74s[i-9i630-o-85i88]  =  a7t.44  x  SS'74S  x  1-06443 
=  16106  ft  lbs.  =  39-38  horec-power. 
Tbe  formnU  of  the  preceding  artide  gave  for  the  fame  case  30- ;  horse- 

%  482. — ExpansloB  ■■  Two  C^llndera,  —  The  formula 
for  the  deUvery  of  a  compound  engine  can  now  be  easily 
deduced.  We  assume  that  the  steam  acts  without  expan- 
sion in  the  small  cylinder.  Let  the  piston  area  in  this  cyl- 
inder be  F  and  its  stroke  s,  the  area  of  the  larger  piston  be 
F^  and  its  stroke  J,.  Also,  let  p  be  the  tension  of  the  steam 
in  smaller  cylinder,  /,  the  tension  of  the  expanded  steam, 
and  the  back  pressure  per  square  inch  upon  the  larger  pis- 
ton be  q.  We  have,  then,  for  each  stroke,  the  work  of  the 
steam  upon  the  small  piston, 

A,  =  Fps, 

and  the  work  lost  by  the  back  pressure  uix)n  the  large 
piston 

A^  =  F,qs,. 

Also  the  work  during  expansion,  from  Mariotte's  law, 

V  (F  <:\ 

A,  =  yp  log.  nat.  -^  =  Fsp  log.  nat.  ^  -^  J  - 

Accordingly  the  entire  work  of  both  pistons  during  a  sin- 
gle stroke  is 

A  =A,~-A,  +  A, 

=  Fsp\^i+/og.  nat.  ("J^jJ-^.^.? 
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=  .44  ('Z  [■  +  log-  ""I-  (§7)  -'I;] 

=  ,44  f-/  [.  .  %.  »«,.  (5^)  -  i  (^)]  ft.  lbs. 
The  delivery  per  second  is,  therefore, 

X  =  ^x. 44  f^/ [.  +  %.«./.  (5^) -|] 

=  144  G/  [i  +  log.  nat.  (^)  -|^]  ft.  lbs. 

If,  according  to  Pambour,  we  start  with  Navier's  rule, 
we  obtain 

Z  =  .44  e  (^  -/)  [.  +  %.  nat.  (£^)  -  ^]  (t  lbs. 

Remark. — The  work,  during  expaoslon,  in  a  Woolf  engine  may  be  di- 
vided Into  work  done  and  work  losl.  The  brst  lifts  the  piston  in  the  large 
and  the  second  opposes  the  motion  of  the  piston  in  the  small  t^linder. 
The  above  delivery  is  the  difference.  According  to  Mariolte's  law,  the  de< 
livery  of  the  large  piston  during  expansion  is 


lll^jUg.  nat.  ^^y 


and  the  loss  of  work  of  the  small  piston  is 

Hence  the  ratio  of  one  to  the  other  is  — ^>  and  their  diflinence  Is,  as  above, 

ExAMFLB. — What  is  the  mechanical  effect  of  a  Woolf  engine  using  steam 
at  3i  atmospheres  and  discharging  it  into  the  condenser  under  \  atmosphere. 
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Ihe  diroensiont  being  as  follows  :  Diameter  of  sm&ll  cylinder  •/  =  iS  inches, 
and  stroke  j  =  40  inches  \  diameter  of  large  cylioder  i/,  =:  30  inches,  and 
stroke  s,  =  SO  inches  ? 
The  expansion  ratio  is 

V\  _  F,s,  _  Ji'ti  _  30*  .50  _  5'.  5  _  135  _ 


The  first  formula,  based  upon   Mariolte's  l&w,  gires  for  Ihe  delivery  per 
second,  when  the  number  of  revoluiiotis  per  minute  is  34, 


i  =  Hx(9)',rxtSx3'5xl4'7 


(■  +  i.f.«...347«-4.-^') 


=  o-B  X  37OX  S"-4S'r{l  +  a -3026  X  0-5406  — 0-1340) 
=  iiii3ir(o-876o-t-  13448)=  11113  '^  3-i3o8ir 
=  74043  ft.  lbs.  =  134-63  horse-power. 
According  to  Pambour's  theory,  we  have 


£  =  JJx{9)'Txf!ixs5-745(a-244S  ^^^^^ 


X  aTOx  5S-74Sf 


4-395  +  ixi4-7  ^ 
55-745 

61335  X  347aa\ 
55-745  } 

=  I304nr(3-a448  — 0-38197)=:  13041  x  1-86383  r 

=  70466  ft.  lbs,  =  138'  13  horse-power. 


§  483. — Tkird  Law  of  Expanilon, — If  we  assume  that 
the  tension  of  the  steam  during  expansion  is  inversely  as 
some  power  of  the  volume,  we  obtain  for  the  work  of  the 
steam  an  expression  similar  to  that  for  air  (|  378).  If  fi  is 
the  tension  before  expansion,  s  the  travel  of  the  piston  be- 
fore expansion,  and  »•  a  number  derived  from  experiment, 
we  have  for  the  tension  corresponding  to  the  piston  travel  x. 


'={j)a 
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and  hence  the  entire  pressure  upon  the  piston  area  F'i% 

If,  now,  the  piston  moves  through  the  elementary  dis- 
tance 0,  it  performs  the  elementary  work, 

Fya=Fp  {-)"*  =  Ffs'x-^  a, 

and  hence  the  work  performed  during  the  distance  ^  —  j  is 
A,  =  Fp  sv  a  times  the  sum  of  all  the  values  of  x-* 
=  Fps«<j  [i-<'  +  (j+ff)-»  +  (i+2  oy-v  + . . . -^  x-v] 

f       (ff>-* + (2  ff)->'+ (3  <y)-' +..-  +  ('«*>-'       I 

(  +(3  ff)-" +  ...  +  («*)-''  ) 

P  (  +  ...  +  »-"]  —  ff-"  [!-»■  +  2-*  +  S-i-  + .  . .  +  »(-»■],    f 

or,  since 

i-v  +  2-1'  +  3-"  + . . .  +  w"  = ,  . 

'  '^  V—  K+  I  —v+lJ 

Fps*  a-^**  , 

V  —   \  ^  '' 

hence,  since  s  =  m  o  and  x  =  it  ff,  or  m  =  -  and  n  =  —, 


'^ ps"  /    I  r     \  , 


I 
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or  placing  for  x  the  entire  stroke  s^, 

_Fp^t_i_  1     \ 

-^.-r-iU-   ~  V-/ 

If  we  add  the  work  F p  s  before  expansion,  and  take 
into  account  the  work  consumed  by  the  counter  pressure 
F  g,  we  have  for  the  work  per  stroke, 

According  to  Rankine  ("  Manual  of  Applied  Mechanics"), 
for  steam  below  12  atmospheres,  k  is  approximately  =  if-, 
hence  »-  —  i  =  -J,  and 


^=^.,[,o-,(:-)*-5^]. 


If  the  machine  makes  n  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
steam  used  per  second  is 

-      2«  _         hFs 
and  the  work  per  second  is 

i  =  e/[.o-,C9*-?-i] w 

or  if  the  pressure/  is  per  square  inch, 

i  =  144  G/  [10  -  9  (y*  -  ^]  ft.  IbB. 
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Forf,  =  i,  -=  I,  and 

J:  =  144  C/  (i  -  r)  ft.  lbs., 

as  given  in  §  478. 

For  a  Woolf  or  compound  engine, 

L  =  ^^^Qp  [10-  9  {~f  -  ^]  ft.  lbs. 

According  to  Grasbof,  k  =  i  ■  14,  and  Zeuner  finds 

y  =  1-135.     ^f  '^^  introduce  then  the  value  r  =  1-135,  or 

I  r 

V  —  I  =  0-135  ar 


L  =  Qp  [8-4074  -  7-4074  (y       -^] 


(2). 


Example  i. — For  the  engine  in  the  examples  of  g  4S0  and  §  4B1, 
^  =  f8  =  S.^  =  Jj  =  l»nd  1446/  =  ^x  I74S6=  17456  X  »=  13965 lb* 
Hence  the  theorellcal  delivery,  according  to  Ranklne,  is 

L  =  13965(10  — 8- 1388  —  0-7143)  =  13965  X  1-1569=  i6ij6ft.  lbs. 
=  19-37  horse-power. 
The  calculation,  according  to  Maiione'g  law,  gav« 
i  =  30'  s  hone-power, 
and  that  according  to  Pan) hour's  formula, 
Z.  =  39-18  horse^power. 
Example  3.-~For  the  Woolf  engine  in  g  483,  we  ban 

ud 

144  Qfi  =  iin3  »; 
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I  =  u»3  n  Uo  -        1 -  A  X  3-47m1 

V  V3-473*  / 

=  11113 'r(io-7-e37S-0' 1*40) 

=  11113  ir  X  2-0385  =  71169  ft.  lbs.  =  rag. 4  borBe-power. 

We  bave  already  found  above,  by  means  of  the  finl  foimula, 

L  =  I34>6a  horte-power, 

and  by  means  of  the  eecond, 

L  =  I28't3  horse-power. 

Example  3,-^For  Ihe  single  cylinder  engine  in  the  preceding  esamptes, 
wbere  ^  =  tS  =  }.  ^  =f  and  144  Qf  =  13965.^0  bavts,  accordiag  lo  formula(3). 

L  =  13965  [8-4074  -  7-4074  (o-*)""*- 0-7143] 
=  13965  (8-4074 -7-sSq7>=  13965  X  I -1477 
=  16037  ft.  lbs.  =  39. r4  horse-power, 
while  we  have  found  above,  by  means  of  the  other  formnls, 
L  =  39-37,  30-5,  and  39-3S  horte<power. 


g  484. — Appllcsdon  mf  tke  Ifechaitleal    Theoir  of 

Heat. — If  one  unit  in  weight  (one  pound)  of  water  has  the 
volume  <T,  and  is  converted,  under  the  constant  pressure  p, 
into  steam  of  the  volume  p,  the  work  performed  by  the 
steam  is 

This  is  easily  seen  if  we  suppose  that  the  piston  A"  AT,  Fig. 
784,  whose  area  is  unity,  moves  through  the  distance 
BK=:AK  —  AB  =  p— a  while  overcoming  the  constant 
pressure/. 
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According  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  the  amount 
of  heat  equivalent  to  this  work  is 


where  A   is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  (§  379).     We  can  therefore  write 

if  we  denote  the  difference  />  —  ir  between  the  steam  and 
water  volumes  by  «. 

This  heat,  which  disappears  during  the  performance  of 
the  work,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  so-called  latent  heat  or 
total  heat  of  vaporization  W  —  tj  t,  which  we  denote  by  w. 
According  to  Regnault  (§  380),  we  have  for  this  total  latent 
heat, 

■w=  W—  w  t  =606-50  — 0-695/  — 0-00002 /*  — 0-0000003/'. 

We  call  the  m  =  -^  p  u  the  outer  latent  heat,  while  that 
portion  of  the  latent  heat  which  remains,  viz., 

we  call  the  inner  latent  heat. 

According  to  Prof.  Zeuner,  we  have, 

r  ==  575-40  —  0-791  /,  and  hence 

I 
m=.-jpu=:w^r 

=  31- 10  +  0-096  /  —  O-O00O2/*  — 0-0000003  A 

where  /  is  the  temperature  of  the  steam  generated  from 
water  at  zero  degrees  centigrade. 
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From  M  =  w  —  r,  we  obtain 

.=:-^  =  --(a,-r), 

and  hence  the  volume  of  the  unit  of  weight  of  steam 


since  it  may  be  assumed  that  i  kilogramme  of  water  has  the 
volume  cr  =:  I  decimeter  =  o-ooi  cubic  meter,  and  that  the 
mechanical  equivalent  is  ^  =  424  meter  kilogrammes. 

We  have  now  the  so-called  specific  steam  volume — 1>., 
the  ratio  of  the  steam  volume  to  that  of  the  water  for 
equal  weights, 


424000  ,  ,  .  * 

=  1+-^-—-— (31- 10  + O'Ogo/  — 0-00002/'  — 0-0000003  f), 

or  if  we  express  /  in  atmospheres,  at  10335  kilogrammes 
per  square  meter, 

_        1275-9+  3-9385  t~  0-00082051  f  —  Q000012308  f. 


as  already  given  in  §  391. 

We  have,  according  to  Zeuner,  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
when  the  steam  pressure  p  is  given  in  atmospheres, 

//■'■■**'  =1-704. 
whence 

P  =  I -6498 /-•■"", 
and,  therefore, 
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§  485,— If  in  a  vessel  A  KK,  Fig.  785,  we  have  a  unit's 
weight  of  liquid,  of  which  a  portion  |  is  in  =■     -a 

the  state  of  steam,  and  the  remaining  portion 
1  —  I  is  water,  we  have,  according  to  the 
preceding,  the  volume  of  the  steam 

*.  =  Ic. 
and  that  of  the  water  is 

P.  =  0-*)«; 

heoce,  that  of  the  mixture  is 

In  order  to  increase  v   by    the    elementary    amount 
dv=.u  d%,  we  must  add  the  amount  of  heat, 


dQ  =  wdi=~ (I). 

According  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  if  K  is  a 
function  of  the  temperature  and  pressure. 


T      dt' 

where  T  —  a  +  i=  273"  +  /  =  the  absolute  temperature, 
and  dp  the  elementary  increase  of  pressure  corresponding 
to  df.    We  have,  therefore, 

■''^-j^P" ('^ 

or,  from  (i)  and  (2), 

il  _  T^P      d  +  /  /d£\  , , 
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The  heat  in  the  mixture  of  steam,  $,  and  water,  i  —  |, 
is  «  +  f  r,  or  the  sum  of  the  heat  of  the  fluid  »  ~  fw  dt  and 
the  inner  latent  heat  f  r.  This  becomes  «,  +  I,  *■„  when  the 
temperature  t  becomes  /„  the  steam  quantity  $  becomes  {„ 
the  heat  of  the  liquid  n,  »„  and  the  inner  latent  heat  r,  r,. 
For  this  change  of  condition,  then,  the  original  heat  of  the 
mixture  is  increased  or  diminished  by 

«.  +  ^i  ''i  —  ("  +  I  '■) 


according  as  /,  is  greater  or  less  than  t. 

The  corresponding  inner  work  of  the  heat  is 

i:  =  ^(«, -«  +  f.  r,-Sr)  .     .     .     .(4); 

hence,  placing  for  n,~n,d  n,  and  ^^r^  —  ir,d  {i  r), 

dL  =  A  [drt+d{ir)]. 

If  to  this  we  add  the  work  pdv  due  to  the  expansion, 
we  have  for  the  work  corresponding  to  the  change  of  con- 
dition, 

dL~  A  [dn  +  d{Sr)]+fidv, 

and  inversely,  for  the  necessary  amount  of  heat  imparted  to 
the  liquid, 

dQ  =  -^  =  dn  +  d{$r)  +  ±fidv. 

Since,  now,  v  =  f  «  +  ff, 

pdv^pd{iu)  =  d{ipu)  -  iudp, 
and,  therefore, 

dQ=dn  +  d{ir)^^  id{?pu)  -Sudp], 
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From  the  preceding, 

'■  = 

.w-m  =  w- 

i^- 

therefore 

fr  = 

Sw- 

^iPu. 

and 

d(fr)  = 

4,. 

-il/ 

")• 

Also, 

'-1-^^  = 

wdt. 

or 

'-¥- 

hence, 

dQ  = 

d  a  + 

d  {kw\ 

(wdt 

T 
Further,  according  to  the  known  differential  formula, 

di—\- '"''  ~  "'' 

,,,    .       (wdt       Td<(w)-  (wd(T~dj 
d{Sa) j^  = i — !■ — j: 5 '- 


_  ^frdifw)-(wdr\ 


hence  we  have  also. 


dQ  =  dn^Td{if.) 


Finally, 

dn  =:  Tvdi 
and 

xdn  =  wxdt; 
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T 

=  (i  -^wdt  +  wdi^^(w^'^-^~'^dt. 

We  thus  have,  according  to  Clausius, 

dQ  =  {\-  i)wdt  +  wdi  +  ikdt (6), 

where  h  denotes  the  expression 

dw      w 

which  depends  upon  the  temperature  t. 

In  formula  (6),  the  member  (i  —  f)wdt  gives  that  por- 
tion of  the  heat  which  goes  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  (i  —  1).  Further,  the  member  wdt  gives  the  expen- 
diture of  heat  necessary  to  convert  the  quantity  of  liquid 
di  into  steam,  and,  finally,  ^hdt  gives  that  portion  of  the 
heat  d  Q  which  goes  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the 
steam,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  specific  heat  of  the 
steam. 

§4-86.— Tbe  Adlabatlc  Law  ofProHnre — K,  during  the 
expansion  or  compression  of  a  fluid,  heat  is  neither  added 
nor  abstracted,  the  pressure  p  changes  according  to  the  so- 
called  adiabatic  law,  and  the  curve  of  pressure  is  the  adia- 
batic  curve.  For  atmospheric  air,  this  law  corresponds 
with  that  of  Poisson  given  in  §  376.  There  is  a  special  law, 
however,  for  steam  which  is  expressed  by  equation  (g)  of 
the  preceding  article  il  dQi?,  made  equal  to  zero.  We 
thus  obtain 


dn+Td(^~)  =0, 
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or 

,nw\  dn. 

hence, 

I  Iff  fdn  Sat 

if  we  denote  the  integral  /-fr  between  the  limits  7"  =  o  and 
T=l  by  r. 

Since  n  =  (at  =  t  +0-00002  f  +0-0000003  ^  (see  §380), 
we  have 

dn  =  {1  +  0-00004  '  +  0-0000009  '')  ^*' 

hence, 

dn       ,  ^^dt 

-j^i  =  (I  +  0-00004  '  +  0-0000009  *  )  -J 

=  [I  +0-00004(7'— tf)  +  o-oooooo9(r—  df\  -fc- 

t  —  0-00004  «  +  0-0000009  <**  J  -T-    / 
_ :r:r~^, ,  — ^    ^rr^ — </r+ (0-00004 

—  0-0000018  a)  rf  7"+ 0.0000009  TdTi 
so  that  if  we  put  a  —  273, 

-^  =  1-05615  -y? —  0-0004514  (/r+ 0-0000009  rrfT*. 

Hence 
/-^■=  1-05615  Ajj:  «a/.  7"- o-O0O4Si4  7'+o-00000045  7", 
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and  the  temperature  function  sought  is 

(i)    r=y_^=  1-05615/^^.  «fl/.(—)       . 

—  0-00045 14  (7"—  a) +  0-00000045  iT*  —  ^ 

=  1-05615  log.nat.  { ]  —  0-0004514/ 

+  0-00000045  {lat  J^f). 

It  we  take  the  approximate  mean  value  of  00  =  i  -0224, 
we  have 


(2)     r  ^  <^j/y  ^  '"^^-  "*'-(t) 
=  I  -0224  Ug.  nat.  {  — )  • 


If  fo.-  a  certain  initial  temperature  T,  =  a  +  /,  =  273  +  /_ 
the  values  of  w,  n,  and  f  are  w,,  »„  and  f„  we  have 

I.  w. 

-~  +  T,  =  o, 


t-w. 

If  the  values  of  f„  w„  T„  and  t,  are  known  for  the  initial 
condition,  we  can  find  by  the  last  formula  the  specific 
steam  quantity  for  any  other  temperature, 
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If  we  also  know  the  difference  of  volumes, 
.  .  Am        424  , 

—  0-00002  f  —  0-0000003  0> 

we  can  calculate  the  volume  of  the  mixture  of  steam  and 
water  in  both  cases,  viz., 

f ,  =  I,  a,  +  ff        and        w  =  |  «  +  «, 

as  also  the  expansion  or  compression  ratio, 

c^  ^   ^   g«  +  g  . 
p,        I,  «,  +  ff, 

If  { is  found  less  than  f„  it  follows  that  during  the  change 
of  volume  the  specific  steam  quantity  diminishes,  and  that 
therefore  there  is  a  partial  condensation  of  the  steam,  as  is  ' 
generally  the  case  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine. 

Example. — If  ihe  cylinder  contains  i  kilogramme  of  saturated  steam  of  4 
Minospheres.  without  admixture  of  water,  and  by  expansion  the  tension  is 
reduced  to  i  atmosphere :  what  is  the  change  of  specihc  steam  volume,  den- 
ritr,  etc.  ? 

Here/i  =  4  atmospheres  and  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  /■  =a  144* 
(see  Table  II.,  Art.  388) ;  hence 

Ti  =  373  +  144  =  417'. 
and,  according  to  formula  (i), 

Ti  =  I  'OJ615  log.  nat.{^-^~\  —  0-OOO4SI4  X  144+0 '0000(X)45  (144  X  S4O  + 144^  • 


=  0-4474  -  o  06SO  +  0-O447  =  0-4a;i. 
Also,  for  It  =  144°, 

wi  =  606-5  —  "-695  X  144  —  O'ooooa  X  144*  - 
606-1  -~  100-08  —  0-41  —  0-90  =  soS'it  { 
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and  hence 

-'-—■  +  r,  =  ?^i^  +  0-4371  =  >  -6364. 

After  ibe  expansion,  ihe  steam  pressure  is  /  =  i  atmosphere  ;  hence, 
under  the  supposition  that  the  steam  is  still  in  the  saturated  slate,  the  lem- 
jerature  is  /  =  100;  and  T  =  373°.     HeDce, 

r=  1-0^61$  Ui^.nal.f^\~  O0O04SI4  »  ica -|- ooooooo4S(i'»>;  S46+ 100*) 

=  0-33964  —  001607  =  0-31356, 
w  =  606-s  —  69-50  —  o-ao  —  030  =  536-s, 


The  solution  of  this  equation  gives  for  the  specific  steam  quantity,  after 
expansion, 

Since  the  original  steam  quantity  was  i  kilogramme,  0'07B9  kilogrammes 
have  been  condensed  during  tiie  expansion,  and  be  nee  the  assumption  that  the 
fleam  remains  saturated  is  jusiifled. 

Further,  we  have  for  the  volume  difference, 

«,  =  ,,,  —  0=  ^^  (31 -I  +  0-096/  —  O-0O0O3/*  —  00000003/^: 

or,  since  the  steam  pressure' per  square  meter./  =  10335  kilogrammes, 

«■■  =  — — —  (31-1  +  0006  X  144  —  O'ooooa  X  144'—  o-oooooos  x  jaa*) 
4  ><  >033S 

106 
=  "^^37"""^'^  =  ""'"'*■ 

hence  Ihe  initial  steam  volume  is 

xi  —  Hi  +  0  =  0'4484. 
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and  the  final  volume  is 


X  100*  — 0-0000003  X  1°^ 


Tbe  volume  of  the  it^an  and  water  is  then 

w  =  {«  +  o  =  I  6491  X  09311 
and  the  espaoslon  ratio  is 

■  =  ^  =  H:S  =  '-35° 


09  X  JOS- 

11 

417 

A-sm- 

0.3.361 

J  =  f^^'"^.°'^'-)  X  373  =  t>-8369  kilogram mes. 

Hence    0-9000  —  0-6369  =  0-0631  kilOKTHmmes  of  steam  would  be  con- 
densed during  expansion,  and  we  should  have 

n,  =  I,  «  +  0001  =  0-9  X  0-4474  +  own  =  0-4037, 

v  =  ^u  +  o-oor  =0.8369  X  1-6493  +  o-ooi  =  i-33ia, 

and  the  expansion  ratio, 


§  487> — Tlieor«tlcal  EflDeet  af  a  Stean  Enfltie  aeeord- 
Ins  to  the  Heetaaalcal  Theory  of  Heat. — In  the  steam  en- 
gine CABD,  Fig.  786,  let  s  be  the  piston  stroke  C H^ 
during  full  pressure  /,  j,  the  entire  stroke  CN,  during 
which  the  pressure  becomes  i>„  and  x  the  variable  distance 
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C  K,  to  which  the  varying  tension  y  corresponds.     Finally, 
let  q  be  the  back  pressure  which  opposes  the  motion  of  the 


piston  during  the  entire  stroke  f,.  During  the  distance  s, 
the  pressure  upon  the  piston,  whose  area  is  F,v&  P  =  Fp, 
and  the  work  is 

Z,  =  Fps  =  Fsp  =Vp  =  ^  =  pMp. 

y 
where  V  is  the  volume  of  steam  used,  and  M  =  Vy  =  —  is 

P 
the  weight  of  steam  used. 

When  the  steam  is  cut  off  by  the  slide  S  and  the  piston 
has  passed  through  the  distance  H  N  =  s,  —  s,  the  specific 
steam  volume  changes  from  I  to  |„  the  heat  of  the  fluid 
from  n  to  «„  and  the  inner  latent  heat  from  r  to  r,.  Accord- 
ing to  the  adiabatic  law,  therefore,  which  assumes  that  heat 
is  neither  added  nor  subtracted  during  the  expansion,  the 
work  is 

Z,  =  AM(n  -  «,  +  Jr-  f ,  rj 

(see  formula  (4),  §485). 

The  work  consumed  by  the  back  pressure  is 

L,  =  Fas,  =  Fi.q  =  — '- q  = !-i  z=  pMg-. 
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Hence  the  total  effect  is 
(I)        L  =  L,  +  L,-L,  =  L,  +  L,-L, 

=  ^  J/(» -«,  +  «»•-«,  r,)+ r(/ -i  ?) 

=  ('[/)y(«_„,  +  Sr-S,r,)+/-i!fj 

=  m\a  (,  _  ,,  +  Sr  -  e,  r,)+f  (/-J?)]- 

The  specific  steam  volume  of  the  expanded  steam  is  to 
be  found  from  the  formula 


(.)    ..  =  i(.5..-.). 


If  the  engine  makes  »  revolutions  per  minute,  the  steam 
quantity  per  second  is 

and  the  work  per  second  is  therefore 

(3)        i=e[^>'(«-»,)  +  e'--i,r,)+;..-i!,], 

or,  if  p  and  g  are  the  pressures  per  square  inch,  and  the 
steam  quantity  Q  is  expressed  in  cubic  feet, 

(4)  i  =g[^  r(«-«.+5'— ^.0  +  144  (/- J?)]  ft.ibs. 


ExAMFLB. — For  Ihe  enginr  in  the  ezampleB  of  g  4S0,  elc.  we  had  fi  =  3i 
atmos.,  j=  I  atmos.  =i4'7  pounds  per  square  inch,  aod  the  expansion 
ntio  —  =  — :  therefore 

144  f/- J?  J  =  144x14-7  (3-5 -35"  i)=aii6-8Ibs. 
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Also  the  uea  of  piston  was  ^  =  354-47  sq.  inches  and  the  portion  of  the 
stroke  /  was  0'4st  =  16  inches  ;  therefore,  the  iieam  volume  per  stroke  ts 


Since  the  engine  makes  «  =  24  revolutions  pet  minute,  the  steam  qu: 
tilj  used  per  second  is 


The  temperature  of  saturated  steam  under  a  pressure  of  3)  atmospheres 
Is/ =139°,  and  the  absolute  temperature  is  therefore  7"=  873°  +  ( =  413°. 
Further,  the  temperature  function 

T=  i-oii^leg.nal.  (- —  J  =0-4208, 

and  the  density  of  the  steam  is,  according  to  the  Table,  §  391, . 

=  0' 1339  lbs. 


_  62-5   _    62' 5 

/■      ~  508.2 


Assuming  that  the  steam  is  still  saturated  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  aod 
that  the  pressure  is  then/  =  1-3  atmospheres,  the  temperature  is  t,  =  107- s% 
so  that  r,  =  380-  s  and  r,  =  o-  3395. 

Since,  now,  the  total  latent  heat  or  heat  of  vaporization  for  t  =  139°  is 

10  =  606-5  — 0-695  "  139  — o-ooooa  X  i39<  — 00000003  >*  139"=  So8-7, 

/i  =  107-5,  ^i  =  531-1.    and    {=  I 
we  have  for  the  specific  volume  of  the  steam  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Further,  for  t  =  139°.  the  heal  of  the  liquid  ii 

H  =  139  +  O'aoooa  X  139*  +  0-0000003  X  139'=  140-19 
and  for /|  =  107-5°  Ki  =  107-09  ;   hence 

«-»,  =  140- 19 -107-09  =  33-10; 
alio  for  t  =  139°,  the  inner  latent  heat  is 

'=57S-4-o-79i  '  =  575-4-0-791  X  139  =  464  S. 
and  for  d  =  107-5'',  '1  =  490-4:  hence  since  i  =1-00  and  fi  =0-943, 
{r-fin  =464-5—  0-943  x  490-4  =  2- 10. 
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The  niecbaoical  equivalent  of  heat  is  A  =  1390  fi.  lbs.  ;  bence  we  bave 
for  ihe  effect  of  the  engine, 


"("-T')] 


=  1. 88s  [1390  X  o-i229(33io+a.io)+aii6.8] 

=  1-885(6013-3  +  3ii6-8)=  1-BB5  X  8130=15335  ft.  lb«. 


Id  the  example  of  §  483,  ire  found  for  tbe  expansion  n 
L  =  16156  ft.  lbs., 


.r4tp 


To  facilitate  the  calculation  of  the  steam  engine  accord- 
ing to  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  we  append  the  follow- 
ing table,  although  in  most  cases  it  can  only  be  applied  by 
interpolation  of  intermediate  values.  As  seen  from  formula 
(4),  the  values  given  in  columns  7  and  10  are  of  especial 
service  in  such  calculations. 

TABLE 

FOR    CALCULATION     OF     THE   EFFECT   OF  A  STEAM    ENGINE 
ACCORDING  TO  THE   MECHANICAL  THEORY   OF   HEAT. 


1^ 

1-1 

i 

lis 

f 

h 

i 

■A 

1 

3       ■ 

1   i 

n 

O'l 

46-3 

319-3 

0.1584 

14556 

630-6 

46- 3 

574-3 

35-5 

538-8 

0-5 

81 

7 

354' 7 

0-3637 

3173 

631.4 

S3-0 

S49-4 

38 

6 

510-B 

100 

373-0 

0-3136 

1650 

6370 

100-5 

536.5 

40 

496-3 

■■5 

7 

384.7 

0-347S 

640-6 

1II-4 

538-3 

41 

4870 

b 

393  6 

0.3681 

859 

8 

643-3 

131-4 

531. 9 

41 

9 

4S0-0 

2-5 

127 

8 

400.8 

0-3890 

697 

645-5 

138-8 

S16-7 

4a 

4 

474-3 

3-0 

'33 

9 

4069 

0.4030 

5B7 

' 

647-3 

135.0 

513.3 

43 

9 

469.4 

4-0 

'44 

4170 

0-4371 

44B 

650-4 

145.3 

505-1 

43 

6 

461.3 

5-0 

"53 

435  a 

0-+469 

363 

( 

653-9 

153-7 

499-3 

44 

455-0 

6-0 

159 

433-3 

0-4639 

306 

' 

655.1 

160-9 

494-3 

44 

7 

449-5 

.65 

3 

438-3 

0-4784 

365 

656.9 

167.2 

489-7 

45 

4446 

8-0 

170 

8 

443-8 

0-49" 

333 

9 

656- 6 

173-9 

485 -7 

45 

4 
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§  488. — Amount  of  Fuel. — In  the  preceding,  we  have 
determined  the  efficiency  of  a  steam  engine  from  the  quan- 
tity of  steam  used  and  its  tension,  but  since  this  last  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  heat,  and  this  again  upon  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  we  may  express  the  efficiency  in  terms  of  this 
last. 

If  we  put  the  specific  steam  volume,  or  the  ratio  of  tbe 
steam  volume  to  the  water  volume. 


we  have,  fbr  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  steam  Q, 

and  its  weight,  since  one  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62-5 


ar  =  '52-5(^)Glbs. 


According  to  §401,  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
convert  Q^  y  pounds  of  water  from  /°,  into  steam  at  ^  is 

W=  (606-5  +  0-305?  — /,)0,>'  calories." 

If  we  take,  however,  as  a  mean  value 

(♦^=(640-00.^. 
we  have 

H'=62-5(640-/,)^G. 

or,  inversely, 

e  = t 

•    62.5(640 -(,)(()+/) 

If  we  know  the  number  ^  of  heat-units  given  by  the 
combustion  of  one  pound  of  fuel,  as  given  by  the  Table, 
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§  400,  we  can  find  the  number  of  pounds  of  fuel  K  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  the  amount  of  steam  Q, 

^=f  =  63.5(640-, /^2, 

or,  inversely, 


^  -  62.5(640.-  /,)  (/3  +/)• 

If  we  assume  that  one  pound  of  carbon  gives  7500  heat- 
units,  and  that  only  60  per  cent  takes  effect  (compare  §  399), 
and  put  for  /,  the  mean  value  40°,  we  obtain 

o-6x7Sooa.g    _   3 a_ 

^      62.5x6oo(3+/)~25  A+/     ' 
or 

3     « 

For  condensing  engines,  according  to  Pambour, 
«     _     37^83 

and  for  non^condensing, 

_    a     _     28961 
~  (3+/  "~  4- 120  +  /  ' 

therefore,  in  the  first  case, 

<"    ^-■''T:6r7~,''-T6irrf 

and  in  the  second, 

(2)      e  =  A^526!_*.  =  J47S^ 

4 

We  may  also  calculate  the  specific  steam  volume  accord- 
ing to  the  formula, 

fi  =  i64g-8/-''«w», 
or  take  it  from  the  Table,  §  391. 
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Remark.— If  tre  calculate  ftoro  tbe  fonnula  given  in  %  393,  Vol.  L,  ibe 
densiiy  of  the  steam. 


1  +000367/" 
we  have  for  ihe  weight  of  Q  cubic  feel, 


0003539/  Q  . 
I  +  0-00367/' 


hence,  the  corresponding  amount  of  heat 


^0003539(64O-/.)/e 
1  +  000367/ 


_oo03S39(64O-<i)/Q 
(Hi+0-003670      * 


(1+0.00367 /)».A- 
0-003539(640-^)/ 

If  we  put  /|  =  40  and  V  =  450o.  we  have 

0  =  3tl9(I+o-oo367/)-. 

OT  for  /  =  100%  lio',  140°,  160°, 

a897^      305^^-         370BA-        33^3 -«"  cubje  fc 
f  P  f  f 

Example, — How  much  steam  of  31  atmospheres  teniion  is  given  bj  iha 
combuEtion  of  one  pound  of  carbon  ?  According  to  the  table,  §  391,  we 
have  here  >i  =  508  -  a.    Hence 


Q  =  ^x  5oB-3  =  &i-6cabicft. 
From  formula  (i) 


.  ,  3374-^ 3374  _ 

'  1-637  +/       i'637  +  3-S  X  14-7  ~ 


and  from  formula  (z) 


3475^ 3475 

4-I30+/       4-I30  +  3-5  X  I4'7 
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Further,  from  the  ionnuU  ^=  1649-8/— °-'^,  ^  =  16498  x  3-5-*"" 
=  5351,  and  hence  Q  =  -ifft  =  f3a,-%i  cMxb..;  and,  Goallj,  from  the  above 
formula, 

Q  =  3119  (j  +  0-00367  <)  — ' 
<iQcefor/  =  3<S,  we  have /=  140°, 


§  489. — Fonnato  Iter  Dellveir. — If  we  unite  the  for- 
mulje  of  the  last  article  with  those  already  found  for  the 
mechanical  effect,  we  shall  obtain  a  relation  between  the 
delivery  and  fuel  consumed.  If  we  take  the  general  for- 
mula of  Pambour, 

i=  i44e(/»+/)  [■  +hg.^t.  (£^)  -^]  ft.  lbs., 

and  insert 


^     640  —  /,  '  §Vp'  62.5 
we  obtain 


If  we  assume  /,  =  40  and  ^  =  4Soo,  we  have 

i  =  W  [.  +  Icl-  "•■  (^)  -f±f,]  «  ^ft.  lbs. 

For  low-pressure  engines,  a  =  27283,  and  hence 
i=47.4S.[.+%.«.'.(§j)-^]^. 
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while  for  high-pressure  engines,  a  ^=.  28961,  and  hence 

L  =  soo446[i  +/^i-.««^  {-^)  --ff^  -^• 

If  we  put  F^  =  F,  we  have  the  formula  for  single-cylin- 
der engines,  and  if  we  put  also  s^=s  and/,  =/,  we  have 
the  forroulse  for  condensing  engines  without  expansion, 

i=  471450(1-^)^  ft.  lbs., 

and  for  non-condensing  engines  without  expansion, 

i  =  500446(1-^)  AT  ft.  lbs. 

In  condensing  engines,  the  condensation  can  only  be 
carried  as  far  as  -^  and  the  expansion  as  far  as  \  atmos- 
phere, while  in  non-condensing  engines  the  latter  can  only 
be  carried  as  far  as  }  atmospheres.  Assuming  these  rela- 
tions, and  Expressing  the  tensions  /,  /,  and  q  in  atmos- 
pheres, we  obtain 

(i)  For  low-pressure  engines  with  expansion, 


§?^ 

/?+/ 
"/*+/■ 

0 

1=  — 
o- 

•  1161+/ 
ii6i+o-s 

/»+? 

o- 

1161+0-1 

,-    ,   ,    _  ,    .   -    -  _  0-2l6l  _ 

>S+A~o-ii6i+o-5~o-6i6i  — °*35'- 
2.  For  high-pressure  engines  with  condensation, 

■^■Ji_J^+/  _    0-2922+/     _0-2922+/_ 


and 


P  +  g  _  o-  2922  +  o- 1  _  o-  3922 
>J+/,~ 0-2922  -t-o-s  "0-7922  ' 
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3,  For  high-pressure  engines  without  condensation, 
0-2922  +/ 


Fs  '' 

/S+fi         0-2922  +/ 
~/',+A"o-29"  +  i-S 

and 

A+?       0-2922  +  I 

(S+/,  "0-2922  +1.5     1-7922         ' 

4.  For  low-pressure  engines  without  expansion, 

ft  +  ^      0-1161  +  o- 1  0-2l6l 

P  +/>~   0-1161+/  ~o"-ii6i  hp 

5.  For  high-pressure  engines  without    expansion  and 
with  condensation, 

/3  +  g_  0-2922  +  o-i  _    0-3922 
/S+p^   0-2922 -h^  "0-2922-1-/ 

6.  For  high-pressure    engines  without  expansioa  and 
without  condensation, 

/?-(-?_  0-2922  h  I  __     1-2922 

^-|-/'"0-29?2  +/'~0-2922  +/ 

Accordingly,  we  have  for  these  several  cases, 

1.  L  =471451  [d-649  +  2-3026&^.«a/.(o-i88+!-623/)].Ar. 

2.  L=  5oo446[o-SOS-H2-3026/t)f.«ii/. (0-369+1-262 /)],Ar. 

3.  Z  =  soo446[0-279  +  2-3O26&^.«(iA(O'i63+o-5s8^)]Ar. 

-  r  0-2i6i    n  ,. 

6,i  =  S0O446[.-s:i^]A-f..lb.. 
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Example.— What  is  Ihe  delivery  of  a  single-cylindei  steam  engine  with 
cxpansioti  and  coodensation,  using  40  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  and  steam  al 
4  atmospheres?    According  to  3,  we  have, 

L  =  S00446  [o-  505  +  a  ■  3oa6  tog.  nal.  (o-  369  +  i  ■  »6'  x  4)1  ^ 

=  500446  (0-505  +  3-3026  hg.  nat.  S-417)  -' 

=  500446(0-505  +  l'689)^  = 

=  13199  '^-  ""■  =  33-18  horse-power 


_  500446  X  3-194 


j  490. — If  we  make  JC  =  i,  in  formulae  2,  3,  5,  and  6, 
and  p  =  I,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  atmospheres,  we  obtain  for  these 
four  cases  the  theoretical  effect  corresponding  to  one  pound 
of  carbon  for  diflferent  tensions. 

The  following  table  gives  these  effects  in  horse-powers, 
for  one  pound  of  carbon  per  hour : 


Steam  T 
Atmw 

■"■"■" 

a       3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

„ 

Machine 
with 

... 

1 
3 
i 

I 

905 

1303 

354 

r    1 

1426  1756  1996 
4771  807;  1048 

!    1 

3187 
1339 

3341,2481 

14081530 

1 

3536 

1647 

. 

without 

Machine 
without 
cxpsDiion, 

with 

.33 

710!  754;  80a.  837 

843J  S54   860 

867 
768 

910 

wiihoul 

■> 

354 

1 

397    553 

634 

690 

733 

749 

910 

We  see,  from  this  table,  that  engines  with  expansion 
and  condensation  have  a  much  greater  delivery  than  the 
others,  and  that  the  delivery  is  greater  the  greater  the 
steam  tension.  While  for  a  tension  of  3  atmospheres, 
the  delivery  for  each  pound  of  carbon  is  1756  horse-power, 
for  8  atmospheres  we  have  2536  horse-power.  The  table 
shows  also  that  expansion  engines  without  condensation 
have  a  less  delivery  than  those  with  condeosation,  and 
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that  in  the  latter  the  effect  of  expaDsion  is  greatest  for  high 
tensions.  For  tensions  of  from  3  to  4  atmospheres,  for  ex- 
ample, the  delivery  of  engines  with  expansion  and  con- 
densation is  as  great  again  as  without  condensation.  We 
see  further  from  the  table,  that  engines  without  expansion 
and  with  condensation  have  a  delivery  which  varies  but 
slightly  with  increasing  steam  tension,  and  which  at  3 
atmospheres  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  an  expansion  engine 
without  condensation,  and  at  8  atmospheres  about  one  half. 
There  is  no  advantage,  therefore,  in  this  case  in  a  high 
tension.  Finally,  the  table  shows  that  engines  without  ex- 
pansion and  condensation  have  a  very  small  delivery  for 
small  and  average  tensions,  and  only  approach  the  third 
class  under  high  tensions. 

Although,  therefore,  it  is  always  more  advantageous  to 
use  high-pressure  steam,  the  tension  must  not  be  carried 
too  far — for  example,  beyond  8  atmospheres — because  in 
such  case  the  prejudicial  resistances,  and  especially  the  loss 
of  heat,  become  very  great,  so  that  the  gain  is  more  than 
counterbalanced.  To  this  must  be  added  the  danger  of 
bursting  the  boiler. 

If  we  put  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat=  1390  ft.  lbs. 
(see  g  379),  and  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  one  pound  of  carbon  =  7500  calories,  we  have 
for  the  theoretical  delivery  of  one  pound  of  carbon, 

1390  X  7500  =  10425000  =  18954  horse-power, 

or  more  than  seven  times  the  greatest  value  (2536)  in  the 
preceding  table.  If  the  amount  of  heat  due  to  the  com- 
bustion of  one  pound  of  coal  is  only  4500  calories,  the 
corresponding  mechanical  effect  is 

1390  X4500  =  6255000  ft.  lbs.  =  11372  horse-power, 

or  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  the  greatest  value  in 
the  table. 
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g  49l>  —  Steam  Indicator. — The  tension  of  the  steam 
in  the  cylinder  is  given  by  an  instrument  called  the  indi- 
cator. Fig.  787  gives  a  very  simple  contrivance  of  this 
kind  by  Watt.  Its  arrangement  is  as  follows;  :^^  is  a 
cylinder  about  ij  inches  in  diameter  and  i  ft.  long,  ending 
below  in  a  narrower  tube  B  and  closed  above  by  a  piston. 
The  screw  end  B  is  screwed  into  a  hole  in  the  cylinder 
cover,  so  that  by  opening  the  cock  H  the  steam  enters  the 
cyHnder  A  A  and  presses  up  the  piston  K.  The  piston 
rod  AT  passes  through  a  guide  C  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
spiral  spring,  which  is  compressed  by  the  pressure  upon  K 
Fig.  787.  until  equilibrium  occurs.   The  pointer 

Q  Z,  on  the  end  of  the  piston  rod,  shows 

by  its  position  the  intensity  of  the 
pressure.  Since  this  force,  especially 
in  machines  working  expansively, 
varies  during  the  stroke,  it  is  required 
to  determine  its  mean  value,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  mean  position  of 
Z.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  a  penciL 
at  Z,  which  presses  against  a  plate 
DD,  which  latter  is  made  to  move 
horizontally  by  means  of  the  string 
ES  attached  to  the  piston  rod,  and 
carrying  the  counter-weight  G  at  its 
other  end.  The  pencil  during  the 
stroke  thus  describes  acurve  i?j9,thc 
area  of  which  measures  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  piston.  If,  therefore, 
we  divide  the  work  thus  determined 
by  the  length  of  stroke,  we  obtain  the  mean  pressure  of  the 
steam  upon  the  piston. 

If  the  tension  of  the  steam  below  K  is  /,  and  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  above  AT  is  a,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
spring  per  square  inch  of  piston  area  is  j'„  we  have  during 
the  rising  of  A", 
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If,  however,  q  is  the  tension  during  descent  of  K,  and  y^ 
the  force  necessary  to  extend  the  spring, 


Uniting  these  equations,  we  have  for  Fig.  788.        , 

the  movingforceof  AT  per  square  inch, 

p  —  q=y.  +  a~{a—y^=y,  +^.. 

If  the  forces  of  compression  and 
extension  of  the  spring  are  propor- 
tional to  the  elongation  and  compres- 
sion, /,  and  y,  can  be  measured  by  the 
distance  of  the  pencil  from  the  hori- 
zontal line  which  would  be  described 
by  it  if  the  spring  were  neither  ex- 
tended nor  compressed,  or  the  piston 
subjected  to  atmospheric  pressure 
above  and  below.  If,  now,  the  plate 
and  piston  both  move,  the  product 
of  the  mean  distance  of  the  pencil 
from  this  tine  into  the  distance  moved 
through  by  the  plate,  or  the  area  de- 
scribed by  the  pencil,  will  give  the  measure  of  the  work  of 
the  steam  for  a  half  revolution  or  one  stroke. 


§492. — In  Fig.  789,  we  have  represented  an  indicator  by 
Clair,  of  Paris.  CC  is  the  cylinder  in  which  the  piston  K 
moves,  A  A  is  the  foot  piece  furnished  with  a  cock  H,  which 
screws  into  the  steam-cylinder  cover  and  into  the  end  Cof 
the  indicator  cylinder.  Around  the  piston  rod  KL  is  a 
spiral  spring /"which  presses  against  the  plate  £.  Below 
this  plate,  we  have  an  arm  D  and  link  attached  to  the  rod, 
which  carry  the  pencil  Z.  The  point  of  this  pencil  presses 
upon  a  strip  of  paper  which  is  wound  upon  the  hollow 
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cylinder  GG,  so  that,  when  the  paper  is  moved  while  the 
pencil  goes  up  and  down,  a  curve  is  described  upon  it 
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whose  vertical  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  pressure 
of  the  steam.    The  motion  of  the  cylinder  and  paper  is 
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caused  by  the  piston  rod  of  the  engine,  by  means  of  the 
string  SR  and  the  drum  RR.  Since  this  drum  is  thus 
turned  only  in  one  direction  by  the  action  of  the  engine, 
we  have  a  spiral  spring  in  the  box  M,  which  turns  the  drum 
back  upon  the  return  stroke. 

The  axle  NO  of  the  drum  R R,  as  shown  in  Fig.  791,  has 
endless  screws  at  N  and  O,  which  engage  with  cog-wheels 

Fig.  791. 


jV,  and  (?,  upon  the  axles  of  the  cylinders  GG  and  PP^,  and 
thus  turns  them  in  opposite  directions.  Since  this  asle, 
during  one  revolution  of  the  engine,  turns  through  a  cer- 
tain angle  and  back  again,  the  paper  strip  unrolls  from  PP 
upon  G  G  and  back  from  G  (7  to  PP,  and  the  pencil  Z  de- 
scribes a  closed  cur\'e.  The  area  of  this  curve  gives,  as 
already  indicated,  the  variation  of  the  steam  pressure,  as 
well  as  its  mean  intensity  and  the  work  performed. 

The  indicator  of  Clair  above  represented  is  distinguished 
from  the  indicator  of  MacNaught,  in  that  it  gives  not  only 
closed  cun'cs,  but  also  continuous  ones,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
dynamometer  (§  125),  For  this  purpose,  the  axle  of  the 
cylinder  G  G  is  furnished  with  two  toothed  wheels  as  N^, 
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and  the  portion  A'" of  the  horizontal  axis  NO  engages  with 
two  toothed  wheels.  When,  by  loosening  the  screw  p, 
the  toothed  wheel  O  is  disconnected  from  the  axle  of  PP, 
and  by  tightening  the  screw  ^thc  toothed  wheel  jV,  is  con- 
nected with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  GG,  then,  it  ttie  drum 
R  R  and  the  axle  NO  turn  back  and  forth  through  a  cer- 
tain angle,  still  the  cylinder  GG  has  a  forward  motion,  and 
hence  the  pencil  Amoves  onward  continuously.  In  order 
that  the  paper  strip  may  be  uniformly  wound  off  from  PP 

Fki.  793. 


and  upon  QQ,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plate  V  should  be 
connected  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  QQhy  the  screw  v, 
because  then,  by  means  of  the  band  about  6''and  V,  the 
motion  of  the  drum  /'/'will  be  in  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  QQ-  .In  order  to  keep  the  paper  in  tension,  we  have  the 
roller  T,  which  is  pressed  against  the  strip  by  means  of  the 
screw  t.  We  have  also  a  second  pencil  X,  which  describes 
the  base  Une  upon  the  paper  in  the  case  of  continuous 
curves.  In  order  to  keep  the  paper  strip  always  stretched 
between  G  and  Q,  when  describing  a  closed  curve,  we  have 
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a  spiral  spring  about  the  axis  of  Q  Q,  which  can  be  wound 
up  to  any  required  tension  by  means  of  the  toothed  wheel 
IV^nd  the  detent  Y.  In  order  to  cause  this  spring  to  act, 
we  have  only  to  tighten  the  screw  w,  which  thus  unites  the 
end  of  the  spring  with  the  axle. 

In  order,  finally,  to  find  the  rebtion  between  the  steam 
pressure  and  the  distance  passed  over  by  the  pencil,  special 
experiments  must  be  made  with  weights  upon  the  spring 
F.  In  the  instrument  possessed  by  the  author,  the 
diameter  of  the  piston  A"  is  22  millimeters,  and  under  i 
kilogramme  one  spiral  spring  gives  2  millimeters,  and  the 
other  5  millimeters  travel  of  f>encil.  In  order  that  the  pis- 
ton friction  may  be  as  near 
'"■  "  as  possible   constant  and  in- 

dependent of  the  pressure, 
the  piston  K  is  not  packed, 
but  turned  carefullyand  cov- 
ered with  oil.  If,  therefore, 
the  piston  friction,  in  the  pre- 
liminary experiments,  where 
the  spring  is  compressed  by 
weights,  is  the  same  as  when 
the  steam  is  admitted,  the 
results  of  the  indicator  are 
independent  of  the  friction 
and  may  be  disregarded. 

Remark. — Kecenlly.straight  springs 

have     been     applied,    according    to 

Poncelel,   inslead   of  spiral  springs. 

The  atrangemeni  of  such  an  Indicator 

is  seen  in  Fig.  793.    Here  the  cylinder 

A  is  horizontal  and  the  spring  ^C and 

pencil  Zare  faslened  to  the  rod  /i^E. 

The  curve  ia  described  upon  a  paper 

strip  wound  upoo  the  drum  below.    {Compare  §  125  and  g  127  ;  also.  Morin, 

"Lefon  de  micanique  pratique,  i"  partie."  1855.)    Another  indicator  with 

two  springs  has  been  constructed  by  Weikner.    (See  hii  article.  "  Die  Loco- 

motive,"  G<Jttingen,   1859.) 
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Fig.  7931,  {s  a  condnuous  indicator, 
at  everr  initant,  and  mullipljing  this 
Flc.  793n. 


tAihton  and  Storey's  power  meti 
wfaidi  roeuures  the  effective  pressui 
pressure  by  Ihe  piston 
■peed,  by  mcMts  or  an 
integrating  apparatus, 
records  the  power  on  a 
dial.  It  is  thus  de- 
•cribed  by  the  manu- 
facturers :  "The  Steam 
Power  Meter  and  Con- 
tinuous Indicator  con- 
■Ists  of  a  small  cylin- 
der, A,  similar  to  that 
of  an  ordinal]'  indica- 
tor, except  that  each 
end  is  here  connected 
bj  means  of  a  pipe  with 
tbe  corresponding  end 
of  the  steam  engine 
cylinder;  these  con- 

short  aiK^  direct  as  pos- 
sible. The  piston-rod 
of  the  indicator  carries 
a  long  pinion,  £,  which 
revolves  loosely  upon 
it,  but  is  held  endwise 
between  two  collars  on 
the  rod.  This  pinion 
gears  into  a  toothed 
wheel,  C,  which  drives 
Ihe  index  on  the  regis- 
tering dial  of  the  instru- 
ment. On  the  lower 
end  of  tbe  long,  loose 
pinion  is  fixed  a  wheel, 
D,  called  the  integrat- 
ing wheel,  having  a 
smooth  rim  with  f 
rounded  edge.  To  the 
upper  end  of  tbe  pis- 
ton-rod Is  attached  a 
spiral  spring,  E,  which 
acts    like      the   spring 

of  an  ordinary  indicator,  being  compressed  or  extended  when  ihi 
moved  above  or  below  its  middle  position  in  the  cylinder. 


"On  a  short  horiiontal  shaft  Is  mounted  ■ 


:ular  disc,  F,  the  face  if 
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which  ia  consunlljr  pressed  against  ihe  rim  of  the  Jnlegraling  wheel  D,  by 
means  of  a  light  spring  bearing  against  the  end  of  (he  shaft ;  the  pressure  ot 
the  spring  is  sufficient  to  cause  any  motion  of  rotaiioti  in  Ihe  disc  wheel  Flo 
be  transmitted  to  the  edge  of  Ihe  integrating  wheel  without  slipping.  On  the 
shafi  of  the  disc-wheel  is  keyed  a  smalt  pulley,  (7,  round  which  is  wound  a 
cord,  Ihe  iwo  ends  of  which  nrc  Ihence  carried  around  loose  guide  pulleys, 
fixed  at  [he  bach  of  the  machine,  and  separately  at lached  lo  the  cross-head,  or 
other  convenient  part  of  the  engine,  the  rcciprncadng  motion  of  the  engine 
being  [bus  converted  into  a  rotary  motion  of  ihe  disc,  taking  place  in  allei- 
nate  opposite  direclions. 

"  When  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  pislon  of  Ihe  engine,  and  consequently 
none  on  the  pislon  of  the  indicator,  the  integrating  wheel  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  point  of  contact  of  lis  rim  with  the  disc  is  at  the  centre  of  the  disc,  thai 
being  the  zero  poini  of  the  instrument,  and  in  (his  position  any  rotation  may 
tike  place  of  the  disc  which  is  geared  with  the  engine,  without  trantinitling 
motion  to  the  integrating  wheel.  But  when  the  pressure  of  the  sleam  is  ad- 
mlited  so  as  to  act  on  the  piston  of  Ihe  indicator,  [he  integrating  wheel  D 
traverses  either  upwards  or  downwards  from  the  centre  towards  the  circum. 
ferencc  of  the  disc  F,  the  distance  traversed  being  proportionate  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  on  the  piston,  which  is  measured  by  the  compression  or  ex- 
tension of  the  spiral  spring  E.  Supposing  the  engine,  and  with  it  the  disc, 
be  moving,  Ihe  motion  will  be  communicated  by  the  disc  to  ihe  liyegratlng 
wheel,  and  through  this  lo  the  index  of  (he  instrument.  The  extent  of  the 
raolion  so  given  to  the  index  during  any  stroke  of  Ihe  engine  is  proportionaie 
to  (he  pressure  of  ihc  sleam  on  the  indic^itor  piston  during  that  stroke,  be- 
cause Ihe  rale  al  which  (he  integrating  wheel  is  driven  by  the  disc  is  directly 
pTopordonaie  (o  the  distance  thai  (he  integraiing  wheel  Is  raised  or  lowered 
from  the  centre  of  (he  disc,  and  Ibis  distance  is  (he  same  as  the  amount  of 
compression  or  extension  of  the  indicator  spring. 

"  When  the  stroke  Is  [inlshed.  and  the  return  stroke  commences,  (he  disc 
will  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  if  the  steam  acting  upon  the  piston 
were  pressing  in  the  s^mc  direction  as  before,  Ihe  integrating  wheel  and  Index 
would  necessarily  go  backward.  If,  however,  (he  sleam  acts  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  piston  when  the  motion  of  the  engine's  piston  is  reversed,  the  in- 
tegrating wheel  will  be  moved  lo  the  opposite  side  of  (he  centre  of  the  disc, 
so  thai  the  Iniegraiing  wheel  and  index  will  continue  lo  be  moved  in  (he 
same  direction  as  before,  and  the  quantity  of  motion  Ih rough  the  return  stroke 
of  the  engine  will  .igain  be  proporlionalc  lo  iho  pressure  of  sleam  on  the 
piston  during  the  return  stroke,  and  will  be  added  to  the  movement  of  the 
index  during  the  preceding  stroke.  By  this  means,  therefore,  the  registering 
index  is  moved  during  each  stroke  of  the  engine  through  a  space  propor- 
tionate (o  the  sum  of  (lie  momenis  of  pressure  exencd  during  that  stroke, 
and  consequently  (he  tolal  amoun(  of  power  developed  during  (he  stroke  i> 
thus  indicated. 

"  The  following  a  the  mode  in  which  the  graduation  of  (he  index  and  (he 
measurement  of  poiver  by  the  meter  is  effected.  Assuming  the  indicator 
spring  to  beofsuch  strength  as  to  yield  one  Inch  with  a  pressure  of  >s  ">■.  pel 
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circular  inch  in  the  cylinder,  ihe  iDtegrating  wheel  will  be  in  contact  with  the 
driving  disc  at  a  distance  of  one  Inch  from  iis  centre  when  there  \%  [hat 
pressure  in  the  engine  cylinder ;  and  if  the  radius  of  the  integrating  wheel  is 
one  inch,  one  revolution  of  the  disc  will  drive  it  one  revolution.  Then  tak 
ing  the  circum  Terence  of  the  pulley  where  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  applied 
10  be  one  foot,  this  movement  of  one  revolution  of  the  integrating  wheel  will 
represent  a  motion  of  one  foot  of  the  engine  piston  under  a  pressure  of  IS 
Ibi.  per  circular  inch,  or  a  moving  power  of  25  foot  lbs.  for  each  circular  inch 
in  the  area  of  the  piston  ;  and  If  four  revolutions  of  the  integrating  wheel  and 
long  pinion  nre  required  to  give  one  revolution  to  the  index  driving  wheel, 
that  will  represent  four  times  35  foot  lbs.  or  100  fool  lbs.  per  circular  inch. 
In  the  actual  instrument  the  proportions  of  the  moving  parts  and  Ihe  geacing 
for  reducing  the  motion  down  to  the  registering  index  are  so  arranged  ibat 
each  unit  on  the  dial  represents  looo  foot  lbs.  per  circular  inch  of  the  engine 

"The  total  work  done  67  an  engine  in  foot  lbs.  during  any  period  is 
iherefoTB  measured  at  once  by  simply  multiplying  Ihe  number  indicated  on 
the  dial  during  the  period  of  work  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  en- 
gine cylinder  in  inches.  The  average  horse-power  of  the  engine  during  the 
lime  is  obtained  by  dividing  this  total  amount  of  foot  lbs.  by  ihe  number  of 
minutes  during  which  the  metre  has  been  in  :  ciion,  and  also  by  33,000.  For 
convenience  of  reference,  where  the  indicator  is  intended  to  be  cmpioj-ed 
constantly  upon  a  particular  engine,  a  separate  index  maybe  provided  on  the 
dial  for  showing  at  anytime  the  load  on  the  engine  in  horse-power,  byfiinply 
observing  the  movement  recorded  by  this  special  index  during  one  minute." 

Fig.  793*. 


The  indicator  most  commonly  employed  for  lemporaiy  use  Is  the  improved 
>rni  invented  by  Charles  B.  Richards,  in  iS6i,  Figs,  jgj*  and  793^,  The 
lovement  of  the  indicator  piston,  P.  is  multiplied  by  connecting  the  pislon- 
rid  to  the  shon  arm  of  a  lever.  Z,  the  pencil  being  attached  to  a  lever  Jointed 
>  the  other  end,  and  to  a  second  lever,  N,  forming  a  parallel  motion,  to 
uidc  it  in  a  straight  line.    Ai  ordinarily  built,  the  indicator  piston  has  a 
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cross-MCtion  of  half  a  square  inch,  and  (he  pencil  raoTCi  four  times  as  far  as 
the  piston,  the  latter  having  a  raaxlmun  movement  upward,  (o  compress  the 
ipring  S,  al  \\  of  an  inch,  corresponding  to  a  movement  of  the  peucil  vA  3^ 
inches.     The  paper  on  which  ibe  digram  ii  to  be  traced  <s  placed  upon  the 


barrel  B,  and  held  (here  by  spring  clips.  Prepared  paper,  upon  which  a 
black  mark  can  be  made  with  a  meiallic  point,  Is  often  used  for  taking  dia- 
grams, a  wire  with  a  flnc  point  being  substituted  for  Ihe  pencil. 

The  indicator  paienred  by  J.W.  Thompson,  1875,  the  upper  portion  of 
which  \i  shown  in  F'ig.  793^,  is  a  tnodilication  of  the  Richards  indicator  just 
described,  having  a  lighter  sj'stem  of  levers  to  cariy  ihe  pencil  and  form  the 
parallel  motion.  The  pencil  is  Inserted  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  A  C,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  jointed  to  the  rocking  lever  C  G,  which,  with  Ihe  guide  link 
B,  causes  the  point  A  le  move  \n  a  straight  line  as  the  Indicator  piston  rises 
or  Alls. 
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Tfae  amngeinents  of  levers  emptojed  10  guide  the  pencils  in  (lie  indicai' 
ors  patented  by  Richards  and  Thompson  are  not  exact  parallel  motions,  but 
are  praclicallj  correct  within  the  range  of  the  movement  that  takes  place. 


A  few  notes  are  added  in  relation  to  the  method  of  attaching  and  uiiog 
the  indicator. 

To  attach  the  indicator  to  the  cylinder  of  an  engine,  drili  a  hole  in  the 
cjrlinder,  either  in  the  head  or  close  to  the  end,  and  tap  it  out  for  a  half-incb 
iron  nipple.  The  Indicator  cocii  mu9t  be  connected  10  this,  using  an  elbow 
if  necessary,  so  as  to  bring  il  Into  a  convenient  podition  to  attach  the  indica- 
tor. In  drilling  this  hole,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  locale  [t  close  to 
the  ports.  Sometimes  the  connections  from  Ihc  two  ends  of  a  cylinder  are 
brought  together,  and  one  indicator  is  made  to  ansvrer  for  both  ends,  a  cock 
being  filled  in  each  pipe,  so  that  cither  can  be  opened  10  the  indicator,  as 
desired.  In  such  a  case,  the  holes  in  the  cylinder  should  be  larger,  for  three* 
quarter-inch  pipe  at  least,  so  as  to  prevent  any  loss  of  pressure,  li  ts  obvi- 
ous, however,  that  as  the  indicator  is  designed  to  show  the  pressure  in  a 
cylinder.  El  is  best  to  make  the  connection  as  direct  as  possible. 

Since  the  diagram  taken  by  the  Indicator  is  intended  to  show  the  pressure 
at  every  point  of  the  stroke,  it  li  necessary  that  the  motion  of  dw  paper  bar- 
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rel  should  coincide  wilfa  that  or  the  piston.  The  paper  barrel  ordinMi);  bas 
.-1  movement  of  beiireen  6ve  and  six  inches,  so  thai  some  means  of  reducing 
the  engine  motion  must  generally  be  adopted. 

The  reducing  wheel,  a  simple  Fig.  793^. 

form  of  which  is  shonn  in  Fig.  M  ■ 
793^,  is  often  employed  for  Ibis  1  \ 
purpose.  This  is  attached  t 
some  part  of  the  engine  frame, 
and  the  cord  marked  "to 
ginc"  is  made  fast  to  the  cross- 
head,  being  carried  over  a  pul- 
ley, if  necessaiy.  so  that  it  leads 
parallel  to  the  guides.  The 
other  cord,  "  to  indicator,"  is 
fastened  to  the  cord  that  is 
wound  round  the  paper  barrel 
of  the  indicator.  The  tno 
wheels  bear  (he  same  propor- 
tion to  each  other  as  the  stroke  of  the  engine  does  to  the  desired  range  of 
motion  for  the  paper  barrel.  Tbere  is  a  coiled  spring  in  the  reducing -wheel, 
which  makes  it  turn  back  on  (he  return  movement  of  the  cross-head.  By 
iiaving  diffeteni-siied  wheels  to  carry  the  cord  leading  to  the  indicator,  this 
arrangement  can  be  adapted  to  engines  with  difTerent  strokes. 

A  swinging  board,  receiving  motion  from  the  cross-head,  Is  one  of  the 
n  reducing  aliachments,  since  it  can  readilj'  be  fitted  with  such 
facilities  as  are  aRbided  in  most  en- 
gine rooms.  There  are  two  general 
varieties  of  this  arrangemeot  to  be  no- 
ticed. 

In  the  swinging  board  with  slot, 
Fig'  795/".  a  point.  A,  is  marked  al 
some  convenient  distance  fiom  the 
crosS'head,  on  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  guides  at  the  centre  of  the  stroke. 
and  a  board  is  attached  so  thar  it  can 
swing  freely  from  this  point,  and  i* 
connected  by  a  slot  in  ihc  other  end  to 
a  pin  in  the  cross-head.  Then,  as  the 
cross-head  moves,  the  board  nil!  swing 
1  and  fro.  At  some  point.  B,  of  the 
board,  which  has  the  proper  range  of 
movement  for  the  paper  cT!inrIer,a  cord 
or  wire  is  attached,  and  carried  over  a 
pulley.  C,  adjusted  at  such  a  height  that 
the  part  of  the  cord,  B  C,  is  parallel  to  the  guides  when  the  engine  is  at  half 
stroke.  The  cord  is  then  brought  dowi]  and  attached  to  the  cord  of  (be 
paper  barrel. 


Fio.  793/. 
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Sometimes   It   is    nol   praciicabtc   (o    attach   the   board    directly   to    the 
cross-head  by  a  pin,  and  it  is  more   conveikicnt  1 
Tor  the  swinging  board,  as  shown  in 
Fig-  793f-  

II  is  easy  to  see  that  a  number  of 
arrangements  could  be  devised  on 
the  general  principle  of  the  swing- 
ing board.  Sometimes  it  is  attached 
(o    the   guides   by  a  standard,  and 
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special  arrangement,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  following  points  : 

isl.  To  have  the  board  perpendicular  10  the  guides  when  (he  engine  is  at 
half  stroke. 

3d.  To  lead  the  cord  oK  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  guides. 

Fig,  793^  shows  a  method  of  connecting  the  indicator  to  the  cylinder  of 
an  oscillating  engine,  a  reducing^wheel  being  used  to  give  motion  to  the 
paper  barrel. 

In  taking  an  indicator  diagram,  if  cord  is  used  for  the  motion,  it  should 
have  a  slide  on  it,  as  ^own  in  Fig.  7931,  so  that  its  length  can  readily  be  ad- 
justed, and  usually  there  is  a  hook  in  the  loop  so  formed,  so  that  the  cord  from 
the  engine  can  be  connected  to  the  cord  of  the  paper  barrel  and  detached,  nl 
pleasure.  Fine  wire  is  better  ihan  cord,  as  it  is  quite  Qex.ible,  and  does  not 
stretch  so  readily.  If  several  cards,  taken  at  inieivals.  areof  thesame  length, 
the  connection  is  all  right.  Messrs.  Elliott  Brothers  apply  a  detent  to  the  paper 
barrel  (sen  Enginitring,  xx.,  474)  for  preventing  lis  movement  except  when  a 
diagram  is  to  be  laken,  so  that  the  cord  need  not  be  unhooked  during  the  prog- 
ress of  an  experiment,  and  (he  editor  of  Engitiiering  thus  describes  a  simple 
device  for  the  same  purpose  :  "  This  plan  consists  simply  in  leading  off  from  the 
cord  which  connects  the  indicator  drum  with  the  engine  another  cord  which 
'  can  be  attached  to  any  convenient  fixed  point.  Instead  of  unhooking  the 
connecting  cord,  Ihe  paper  dram  is  pulled  round  to  the  extent  of  its  travel 
by  means  of  the  supplementary  cord,  and  the  latter  is  then  made  fast.  Under 
these  circumstances,  of  course,  no  motion  is  communicated  to  the  paper 
drum,  the  molion  of  the  engine  simply  alternately  slackening  and  lightenirig 
the  cord  between  the  engine  and  the  indicator.  When  a  diagram  is  to  b; 
taken,  Ihe  supplementary  cord  is  simply  slacked  olT  when  the  instrument 
acts  in  the  ordinary  way.  All  unhooking  of  ihe  connecting  cord  is  thus  dis- 
pensed with," — EHginttring,  XK.,  493. 

Having  got  the  motion  of  ihe  paper  barrel  properly  adjusted,  turn  the 
cock  of  the  Indicator  so  thai  the  sieam  will  How  through,  ^a<cing  first  put  a 
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piece  or  paper  on  the  paper  barrel.  Then  turn  (he  cock  to  as  to  let  steam 
Into  ibe'Indicalor.  and  press  Ihe  pencil  lightly  against  the  paper.  Draw  it 
back  as  soon  as  the  card  is  traced,  shut  (he  indicator  cock,  and  apply  the  peo- 
dl  again,  to  trace  the  atmosphenc  line.  Be  pailicular  not  10  trace  the  atmo- 
spheric line  until  after  the  diagram  has  been  taken.  Then  (lop  the  motiOD 
or  (he  paper  barrel,  remove  (ho  diagram,  sod  mark  on  it  the  pressure  or  the 
steam,  the  levolutions  per  minule,  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  engine-room — if  these  data  can  be  obtained — and  the  vacuum 
•nd  temperatures  of  Yvi,  -aji. 

hot   well  and  injec-  ~ 

lion  water,  if  (he  dia 
gram  has  been  taken 
from  a  condeneing 
engine.  All  (he  dimensions  of  the  engine  should  also  be  noted,  for  future 
reference,  together  with  stich  particulars  io  regard  to  Ihe  dimensions  and  per- 
formance of  (he  boiler  as  can  be  obtained. 

A  counter  should  always  be  employed  to  determine  ihe  number  of  revo- 
lutions per  minute  at  (he  (ime  (he  diagram  is  (akcn.  I(  can  be  connected  to 
the  indicator  motion,  or  to  some  moving  part  of  ihe  engine.  Take  tis  read- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  a  minute,  and  at  the  end.  having  indicated  the  engine 
'meanwhile.  This  gives  the  revolutions  at  the  time  (he  card  was  (aken,  wl(h 
'  considerable  accuracy. 

The  cylinder  and  all  moving  par(s  of  (he  indica(or  should  be  oiled  be- 
fore (he  ins(runient  is  applied  to  an  engine.  The  best  grade  of  oil,  such  as 
Is  specially  prepared  for  sewing  machines  or  clocks,  is  (he  most  suitable. 
The  cylinder  of  the  indicator  should  be  examined  after  one  or  two  diagrams 
have  been  taken,  and  if  any  grit  has  entered,  it  should  be  removed  by  a  piece 
of  soft  cotton  waste  on  the  end  of  a  white-pine  stick.  It  is  important  to  at- 
tend (o  this  on  indicating  an  engine  whose  condition  is  not  known,  and  If  It 
is  found  that  giit  or  dirt  is  forced  into  the  indicator,  it  should  be  cleaned  at 
frequent  intervals  during  the  experiment.  At  the  conclusion  of  an  experi- 
ment the  indicator  sh'ould  be  removed,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  suffi- 
ciently, wiped  out  and  oiled.  The  spring  should  be  thoroughly  dried  and 
covered  with  oil.  Never  pu(  any  hard  substance  into  the  cylinder,  but  use  a 
white-pine  stick  and  soft  cotton  waste.  After  use,  take  out  (ho  plug  of  the 
indicator  cock,  apply  oil,  and  after  replacing  adjus(  it  so  (hat  i(  moves 
freely  and  does  not  leak.  The  indicator  will  then  be  in  good  order  for  sub- 
sequent use,  and  will  remain  servicable  for  years,  while  a  neglect  of  these 
simple  me(hods  of  preservation  will  destroy  its  free  action  in  a  veiy  short 
time.] 


§  493. — ^Indleator  IHBffnun. — According  as  an  engine 
is  high  or  low  pressure,  with  or  without  expansion,  accord- 
ing as  the  slide  valve  is  in  advance  of  the  piston,  etc.,  the 
indicator  diagram  varies.     In  a  low-pressure  engine  with- 
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out  expansion,  the  curve  has  the  general  shape  of  a  rect- 
angle, as  A  B  CD,  Fig.  794,     When  the  piston  of  the  engine 


K 

Fig.  794. 

B 
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/, 

commences  to  descend,  the'pencil  is  at  A.  During  tne  de- 
scent it  describes  a  line  A  B  parallel  or  nearly  so  with  the 
line  O  O.  At  the  lowest  position  of  the  piston,  the  steam 
being  released,  the  pencil  describes  the  line  B  C,  and  on  the 
return  stroke  the  line  D  C  but  little  above  the  zero  line 
O  0,  the  height  above  representing  the  back  pressure. 
When  at  the  highest  point  of  the  piston,  the  steam  is  again 
admitted,  the  pencil  rises  to  A  again,  and  so  on.  The  ordi- 
nates.y,,  above  the  line  i  i,  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere,  are  much  less  than  the  ordinates  )\  below 
this  line,  because  the  first  represent  the  excess  ot  the  steam 
pressure  above  one  atmosphere,  and  the  latter  the  excess 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  pressure  in  the  con- 
denser. An  indicator,  communicating  with  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  cylinder,  would  of  course  give  a  reversed  curve. 
If  the  steam  is  first  admitted  when  the  piston  is  just 
about  descending  or  rising,  the  curve  is  not  so  complete, 
but  we  have  at  A  and  C,  Fig.  795,  the  corners  rounded  off. 


,_ 

Fig. 

795- 

^ 

1 
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This  rounding-offis  especially  great  when  the  opening  of  the 
port  is  gradual,  so  that  the  steam  flows  through  a  narrow- 
orifice  at  first  and  loses  in  pressure.  By  the  slow  opening 
of  the  exhaust  port,  we  have  the  comer  at  C  rounded,  and 
this  is  especially  great  because  the  departing  steam  reacts 
upon  the  piston  at  first  nearly  with  full  force.     In  order  to 
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dbninish  this  great  rounding-off  at  C,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary then  that  the  valve  should  be  in  advance  of  the  piston 
and  the  steam  released  before  the  end  6i  the  stroke.  Too 
great  an  advance,  however,  in  the  admission  and  exhaust, 
Fig.  796. 


^^^ 


may  cause,  as  in  Fig.  796,  a  large  rounding-off  at  the  comers 
B  and  D. 

§  494;i — In  engines  working  expansively,  the  indicator 
difigram  takes  a  form  resembling  a  rectangle  and  a  trape- 
zoid combined.  The  rectangular  portion  corresponds  to 
the  action  of  the  steam  before  expansion,  and  the  trape- 
zoidal portion  during  expansion. 

A  low-pressure  engine  with  expansion  gives  a  diagram 
similar  to  Fig.  797.  The  portion  of  the  stroke  i„  before 
Fig.  797. 


expansion  commences,  corresponds  to  the  line  A  E,  which 
is  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  o  o  or  i  i.  The  rest  of  the  stroke 
J,  corresponds  to  EB,  which  gradually  approaches  the  line 
00,  or  the  line  of  no  pressure.  The  area  EB  C-^ gives  the 
delivery  during  expansion. 

The  diagram  A  C,  in  Fig.  798,  is  for  a  high-pressure 
Fig.  798. 


engine  with  condensation  and  expansion,  and  in  Fig.  799 
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without  condensation.     While  in  the  first,  the  [>ortioa  CD 
Fig.  799. 


A-»< 


is  but  little  above  the  zero  line,  the  second  is  but  little 
above  the  bne  i  i,  and  the  measure  of  the  work  in  the 
second  case  is  less  by  the  area  of  the  rectangle  between 
the  lines  00  and   l  1. 

In  Fig.  3oo,  we  have,  finally,  the  diagram  for  a  high- 
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pressure  engine  (4  atmospheres)  without  expansion  and 
condensation.  Here  also  the  work  is  less  than  in  the  case 
of  a  condensing  engine  by  the  rectangle  between  the  lines 
00  and  1  I. 


§  4>9Si — The  indicator  is  not  only  an  excellent  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  force  and  delivery  of  an  engine, 
but  is  also  the  best  means  of  investigating  the  action  of  the 
slide  valve  or  regulator,  as  the  shape  of  the  diagram  gfives 
full  information  of  all  defects.  The  defects  of  the  valve 
gear  may  be  as  follows : 

I.  The  steam  passages  may  not  have  sufficient  width. 
If  the  cross-section  of  the  steam  passages  is  too  small,  the 
steam  enters  and  departs  with  too  great  velocity,  and  thus 
loses  a  large  amount  of  its  tension.  The  diagram  takes 
then  the  shape  shown  in  A  BCD,  Fig.  801.     For  proper 
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Opening  of  the  ports,  it  should  have  the  shape  A  Bt  C,I> 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 


2.  The  valve  rod  is  not  long  enough,  so  that  the  slide 
passes  through  a  greater  distance  on  one  side  of  the  ports 
than  on  the  other.  We  have  then  one  port  opened  longer 
than  the  other,  so  that  the  length  of  the  diagram  on  one 
side  is  greater  than  on  the  other. 

There  is  also  in  a  certain  degree  a  difiference  in  the  time 
of  opening  of  the  steam  passages,  because  the  piston' does 
not  make  one  half  of  its  stroke  in  the  same  time  as  the 
other.  If  r  is  the  radius  of  the  crank  and  /  the  length  of  the 
connecting  rod,  the  piston  travel  for  the  first  and  fourth 
quadrants,  as  the  crank  revolves  (§  458),  is 


and  in  the  second  and  third  quadrants, 
The  difference  is,  tlierefore, 

'•-'■  =  T 

and  hence  its  ratio  to  the  entire  stroke  2r  is 

J,  —  J,   _     T 

2  r    —  2I' 
Since  the  expansion  of  the  steam  takes  place  especially  ii 
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the  second  half  of  the  stroke,  the  action  of  the  steam  upon 
one  side  of  the  piston  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  upon  the 
other,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary,  for  the  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  delivery,  to  tfike  an  indicator  diagram  from  the 
other  end  of  the  cylinder  also.  For  this  purpose,  we  may 
have  the  indicator  connected  by  a  pipe  with  either  end  of 
the  cylinder.  It  is  best  to  use  simultaneously  two  indi- 
cators. 

3.  The  surface  of  the  slide  has  not  the  proper  breadth. 
Thus,  for  example,  there  may  be  too  much  lap,  which  is 


shown  (Fig.  802)  by  one  side  of  the  diagram  falling  off  and 
the  other  rising  too  quickly. 

4.  The  eccentric  has  not  the  proper  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  crank,  and  hence  the  valve  has  not  the  proper 
amount  of  advance.  If  the  advance  or  the  lead  is  too  great, 
the  indicator  curve  is  similar  to  Fig.  802.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  too  little,  we  have  the  reverse,  or  a  rounding-off 

Fir,.  803. 


of  the  angles  A  and  C,  Fig.  803. 

5.  The  eccentric  has  not  the  proper  eccentricity  or  the 
travel  of  the  slide  is  not  large  enough.  If  the  travel  is 
too  small,  the  ports  are  not  opened  sufficiently,  and  we  have 
a  curve  like  Fig.  802 ;  if,  however,  it  is  too  great,  the  ex- 
pansion is  diminished,  and  the  consumption  of  steam  is  too 
large,  as  in  the  case  of  too  little  lap. 
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The  diagram  takes  a  peculiar  form,  Fig.  804,  in  the  case 


of  an  engine  without  condensation,  when  the  expansion  of 
the  steam  is  carried  too  far.  In  such  case,  the  counter 
pressure  towards  the  end  of  the  stroke  is  greater  than  the 
steam  pressure. 

If,  further,  the  valve  in  the  steam  pipe  is  not  sufficiently 
opened,  there  is  a  poor  use  of  the  steam,  as  indicated  by 

Fic.  805. 


the  curve  in  Fig.  805, 

If  the  piston  is  not  steam-tight,  the  diagram  is  also  a 
peculiar  one,  because  the  steam  pressure  is  thus  diminished 
and  the  counter  pressure  increased.     The  curve  may  even 


take  such  a  shape  as  shown  in  Fig.  806.    We  have  a  similar 
result  when  the  slide  is  not  steam-tight. 

The  indicator  may  also  be  applied  to  the  slide  so  that 
we  obtain  a  slide  diagram,  which  gives  the  steam  tension  at 
various  positions  of  the  slide,  and  allows  the  action  of  the 
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valve  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  stroke  to  be  dis- 
cussed. In  order  to  obtain  full  information  as  to  the 
action  of  the  slide  valve,  we  may  take  a  third  diagram 
which  gives  the  relation  between  the  travel  of  piston  and 
valve  directly,  and  which,  according  to  §459,  has  the  shape 
of  an  ellipse. 

The  indicator  is  also  useful  when  applied  to  the  air  and 
hot-water  pump. 

Remark.— Full  discussions  of  indicalor  curves,  obtained  from  different 
machines,  are  given  by  Morin  in  the  third  pan  of  his  "  Lemons  de  m^canique 
pratique.*  See  also  the  "  Catichisme  du  mtcanicica  4  vapeur,"  bj  E.  Paris  : 
article,  "  Indicateur  de  P.  Garnier."  as  also  BomemanD'a  article  upon  the  in- 
dicator (Combea)  in"Der  Ingenieur,"  Especially  to  be  recommended  is 
"  Der  Indicator,  Anleitung  zum  Gebrauch  desselben  bci  der  PrUfung  von 
Dampfmas'.hinen,"  by  J.  VOlclcers,  Berlin,  1863. 

CThe  Indicator  diagram  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  only  show*  irhat 
takes  place  on  the  side  of  the  piston  to  which  the  indicator  is  applied  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  there  is  some  back  pressure  on  the  other  side,  opposing  the 
motion  of  the  piston.  To  get  the  actual  diagram,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
(o  lake  diagrams  from  both  ends  of  the  cylinder  simultaneously,  and  then 
combine  the  parts  of  each  that  were  traced  at  the  sama  time.  Such  a  diagram 
represents  the  true  distribution  of  the  pressure  throughout  the  stroke,  so 
that,  in  making  calculations  from  an  uncorrected  diagram,  the  actual  effective 
pressure  is  not  obtained  ;  but  there  is  no  error  in  practice  if  diagrams  arc 
taken  from  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  since  the  inaccuracies  of  the  diagrams 
from  the  tnro  sides  balance  each  other.  If,  however,  the  object  of  the  diagram 
is  to  shoiT  khe  distribution  of  the  pressure  throughout  the  strobe,  it  must  be 
corrected,  as  already  explained,  by  combining  the  return-stroke  line  of  one 
diagram  with  the  forward  stroke  line  of  the  diagram  taken  from  the  other  end 
of  the  cylinder  al  the  same  instant. 

Tliere  is  another  correction  which  must  also  be  made  in  castts  where  the 
weight  of  the  reciprocating  pans  of  the  engine  Is  sufliciently  large  to  render 
it  necessary.  Il  is  obvious  that  these  reciprocating  parts  (the  piston,  piston- 
rod,  cross-head,  and  connecting-rod)  are  put  in  motion  and  brought  to  rest 
at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  each  stroke  respectively,  so  that  a 
certain  amount  of  force  or  pressure  must  be  deducted  from  the  effective  pres- 
sure on  the  piston  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  and  added  to  it  at  the  termi- 
nation. Mr.  Charles  T,  Porter  was  the  first  to  call  attention  Co  the  important 
modification  produced  on  the  distribution  of  the  pressure  by  heavy  recipro- 
cating parts,  and  has  discussed  the  subject  quite  thoroughly  in  his  "  Treati<e 
on  the  Rich.Trd3  Steam  Engine  Indicalor,"  New  York,  r874.  Dr.  F.  A.  P, 
Rnrnard  has  developed  the  mathematical  theoiy  quite  fully  in  a  paper  puh- 
lisbi;d  in  llis  "Transactionsof  the  American  Institute,"  1371-1871,  andfurti.ei 
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iDronnaliOD  maj  b«  fouod  in  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine," 
\ff  Aithur  Rigg,  London,  187S,  and  "  Ueber  Damfmascbinen  mit  hoher  Kol- 
bengescliwindigkeit,"  bj  Joh.  Fried.  Radinger,  Wien,  1871.     In  the  preienl 
note  the  practical  application  of  the  tbeory  will  be  briefly  dcicrEbed. 
In  an  engine  with  a  connecting-iod  of  in&ntte  length  let 

W  =  wei^l  of  lecipiocating  parts  in  pounds. 

L  =  radius  of  the  crank  in  feet. 

R  =:  revolutions  of  engine  per  minute. 

A  =  area  of  the  piston  in  square  Inches. 


Then  the  pressure  per  square  Inch  of  piston  ar< 
initial  accelerating  force  is 

_  0-000341   71   W  It  L  X 


required  to  develop  the 


If,  for  example,  the  reciprocating  parts  of  an  engine  30  inches  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  stroke,  making  60  revolutions  a  minute,  weigh  3000  pounds,  the 
initial  acceleialing  force  is 


/=- 


707 


=  6'95 


pounds  per  square  inch  of  piston  area ;  and  this  pressure  diminishes  to  half 
S'roke  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  oTlhe  crank  angle,  and  increases  in  the  same 
ratio  from  mid-stroke  to  termination. 

In  the  case  of  an  engine  with  a  connecting-rod  of  finite  length,  the  initial 
accelerating  force  is 
increased  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  for- 
ward stroke,  and  di- 
minished al  the  com- 
mencement of  the  re- 
turn. By  the  aid  of 
a  simple  graphical 
construction,  the  force 
required  for  accelera- 
tion ot  given  out  dnr-  -n  JJ 
ing  retardation  at  any  ' 

point  of  the  stroke  can 
easily  be  found. 

Assuming  the  ratio 
of  the  length  of  the 
connecting-rod  to  the 
length  of  the  crank  to 
be  a,  on  >  straight  Hoe 
A  D,  Fig.  So6>i.  lay  off 
a  distance  A  ^,  equal  to/,  the  initial  accelerating  force  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  piston  area  for  a  connecting-rod  of  infinite  length.     With  this  line. 
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A  B,*»  *,  radius,  describe  a  circle  and  draw  a  diameter,  E  F,  perpendicular 
to  A  B.  Hake  B  e  equal  lo  — ,  and  on  tangents  to  the  circle  at  E  and  F  lay 
off  distances,  E  G,  F  H,  each  equal  to  B  t.  Througb  tlM  points  G  c  H  drair 
a  circular  arc,  and  diriding  the  circle,  whose  radius  \e  A  B,  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts,  draw  lines  through  the  points  oC  division  parallel  to  A  D. 
Then  the  distances  from  the  circumference  to  the  curve  Ci  H,  measured 
on  the  lines  so  drawn,  are  the  accelerating  or  retarding  forces  for  the  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  crank.  To  illustrate,  for  the  forward  stroke  the  inftial 
accelerating  force  in  pounds  per  square  inch  when  the  crank  is  at  fT.  is  ^r; 
at  iS°  it  is  ah,  (dM  36°,  etc.;  while  all  distances  measured  on  the  right  of 
the  curve  represeat  retarding  forces,  the  final  retarding  force,  whett  the  crank 
is  at  180°,  being  DC.  On  the  return  stroke  the  forces  of  acceleration  and 
retardation  are  the  same  as  (or  the  forward  stroke,  except  that  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  an  inverse  order,  D  Cbeing  the  initial  accelerating  force,  and  A  C 
the  final  retarding  force,  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  piston  area. 


It  is  obvious  that  when  tbe 


:tiQg-rod  is  of  infinile  length,  — -  =  O, 


and  (be  initial  and  final  forces  are  equal,  and  symmetrically  arranged  from 
mid-stroke  to  the  two  exiremiiies,  and  are  also  the  same  for  similar  crank 
positions  on  forward  and  return  strokes. 

The  rotative  effect  of  the  pressure  on  tbe  piston,  or  tbe  tangential  com- 
poiwnt  of  tbe  pressure  that  is  transmitted  from  the  piston  to  the  crank-pin 
through  the  connecting -rod,  really  shows  the  effect  of  the  distribution  of  the 
pressure  on  the  piston  mote  accurately  than  the  corrected  diagram  from  the 
cylinder  of  the  engine,  and  it  [s  often  required  to  derive  tbe  diagram  of  rota- 
tive effect  from  the  indicator  diagram.  Calling/'  the  pressure  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  on  tbe  piston  at  any  point  of  the  stroke,  and  a  the  angle  made 
by  the  connecting -rod  with  the  guides  at  this  point,  the  component  of  this 
pressure  transmitted  through  tbe  connecting-rod  to  the  crank-pin  is  /'x  Sec.a; 
and  resolving  this  force  into  two  components  respectively  parallel  lo  and 
at  right  angles  with  the  position  of  the  crank,  tbe  component  of  rotative  effect 
is  outaioed.  Tbe  rotative  eETecI  can  also  be  determined  by  the  following 
graphical   method,   with   sufficient   accuracy   for   most   practical    purposes. 


Draw  a  circle  to  represent  tbe  path  of  the  crank,  with  a  radius  D  C,  Fig. 
8o6J,  equal  to  the  length  of  the  crank,  and  divide  this  circle  Into  any  number 
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o(  «qual  parts — in  the  present  instance  30.  (A  convenient  method  oreSecliog 
this  division  <s  shown  in  the  Ggur«.  Bisect  the  radius  D  TiuG,  and  draw 
the  straight  line  C  G.  From  G  as  a  centre  describe  the  arc  Z>  ^,  and  from  C 
as  a  centre  the  arc  HI.  thus  determining  the  length  of  the  arc  C2,  which  is 
one  tenth  of  the  circumferance).  Continue  the  line  E  C,  and  on  the  prolon- 
gation laj  off  a  distance  equal  to  E  C,  to  represent  the  stroke,  and  in  such  a 
position  that  the  distance  from  C  to  (he  further  extremity,  or  from  E  to  the 

Fig.  8o6c. 


nearer  extremity,  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod.  Tben  from 
each  division  of  the  circumference  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  cocnectiDg-tod,  describe  an  arc  cutting  the  line  that  represents 
the  stroke,  thus  determining  the  piston  positions  corresponding  to  the  crank 
positions  assumed  by  the  division  of  the  circle,  as  will  be  evident  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  [he  figure.  Supposing  the  pressures  on  the  piston  at  the  positions  so 
determined  to  be  known,  from  G,  the  position  of  the  piston  corresponding 

Fig.  8o6</. 


to  the  crank  position  D  F.  Fig.  So6<-,  lay  olTon  the  line  A  S  i,  distance  GH 
to  represent  the  pressure  on  the  piston  at  the  point  G,  and  connect  the  points 
(Pand  ^bj  a  straight  line.  At  ffticcl  the  perpendicular/^/,  which  gives 
G/as  the  component  of  the  pressure  transmitted  through  the  connecting-rod 
to  the  crank-pin  at  this  point.  Continue  the  line  G  F  beyond  the  point  F, 
and  make  ^A'equal  to  G I.  From  i^drawa  straight  line  10  Fl.,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  position  of  the  crank  (or  straight  line  connecting  the  centre  ol 
the  shaft  and  centre  of  the  crank-pin)  D  F,  and  from  JC  draw  another  straight 
line  panmel  to  D  F.  The  point  of  intersection  L  of  these  two  lines  fixes  the 
length  FL  of  the  line  which  represents  the  rotative  eBect  on  the  crank  of  the 
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preuure  G  H  on  (he  piMon.  Similar  conirru'ctfons  are  made  at  the  oiber 
points  or  diirisiOD  of  the  stroke  and  corresponding  crank  positions,  as  indi- 
cated in  (he  figure.  By  drawing  a  base  line.  Fig.  SoU,  to  represent  the 
developed  path  of  the  crank  during  a  stroke  of  the  piston,  dividing  it  into  tb« 
same  number  of  equal  parts  as  those  into  which  the  semi-ciicumference,  Fig, 
8o6f,  was  divided,  and  laying  off  on  perpendiculars  erected  at  the  points  of 
division  the  rotative  pressures  previously  constructed,  a  curve  can  be  passed 
through  the  extremities  of  the  ordlnates,  which  will  represent  the  ro(ati«« 
effect  of  a  given  pressure  on  the  piston  at  every  point  of  the  revolution. 

A  diagram  (or  determining  the  rotative  effect  of  any  piston  pressure  can 
readily  be  laid  down  from  the  data  furnished  by  the  o 
In  Fig.  8a6r.     It  is  merely  necessaiy  to  layoff  at  the  tw< 

FtG.  Sotf/. 


line.  Fig.  8o6f,  any  multiples  of  a  given  piston  pressure  and  the  corrcspond- 
fng  rotative  effects  for  various  crank  angles,  and  connect  each  pair  of  point* 
by  a  straight  Hoe,  Then  it  is  evident  that  lor  a  pressure  represented  by  a 
straight  line  of  any  length  within  the  limits  of  the  diagram,  the  corresponding 
rotative  effect  for  any  crank  angle  can  be  measured  from  the  base  line  at 
once.  For  example.  In  Fig.  806;,  which  is  a  diagram  represeniing  rotative 
effect  for  the  case  in  which  the  conneciing-rod  is  five  limes  the  length  of  the 
crank,  and  for  crank  angles  corresponding  to  every  twentieth  of  a  revolution, 
suppose  the  pressure  on  the  piston  when  it  \%  at  a  point  of  the  forward  stroke 
corresponding  to  a  crank  angle  of  144°,  or  a  point  on  the  return  stroke  cor- 
responding to  a  crank  angle  of  36°,  is  represented  by  a  straight  line  whose 
length  is  A  B,  and  it  Is  required  to  find  the  corresponding  rotative  effect  on 
the  crank  at  this  point.  It  is  evidently  CB,  Kince  C  is  on  the  vertical  line 
A  B,  which  represents  the  given  pressure,  and  also  on  the  line  which  repre- 
sents the  rotative  effect  for  the  given  crank  angle.  In  using  snch  a  diagram 
in  practice,  a  pair  of  dividers  opened  to  the  given  distance  AB  \%  moved 
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aloDg  the  baae  line  until  il  encloses  a  vertical  distance  B  A  beiireen  tlir  base 
line  and  tbe  reference  line.  Then,  keeping  one  point  of  the  dividers  at  B, 
close  tbem  until  the  other  point  cuts  the  line  representing  rotative  effect  lor 
tbe  given  crank  angle,  when  the  distance  betneen  ihe  points  of  the  dividers 
will  evideotly  be  the  length  of  a  line  representing  the  corresponding  rotative 
effect.  Perpendiculars  to  tbe  base  line  at  short  intervals  render  it  easy  to 
measure  distances  vertically  with  the  dividers.  With  a  diagram  of  this 
nature,  carefully  constructed,  the  rotative  pressures  corresponding  to  given 
piston  pressures  can  be  determined  irilh  considerable  accuracy,  and  mora 
quickly  than  by  the  aid  of  tabular  coefficients. 

Fig.  806/ 


In  Figs.  806/,  So(tf ,  CfJCDA  and  CaACtn  intended  to  represent 
the  true  indicator  diagrams  taken  from  Ihe  two  ends  of  a  cylinder,  the  lines 
traced  at  the  same  lime  at  opposite  ends  of  the  cylinder  being  combined  ia 
each  diagram,  and  it  is  required  I0  deduce  from  these  diagrams  the  corre< 
sponding  diagram  representing  the  distribution  of  useful  pressure  on  the 
crank-pin.  Tbe  length  of  the  diagrams  A  £>,  Fig.  SoC/,  is  first  to  be  laid  oS 
to  represent  the  stroke  of  the  engine,  and  the  points  of  the  stroke  correspond- 
ing to  successive  crank  positions  varying  18°  from  each  other  are  to  be  con- 
structed as  explained  in  Fig.SoCJ.  This  gives  the  points  n^i-^.  etc..  Pig.  806/; 
and  n/;6t,  etc.,  Fig.  80^.  and  at  each  of  these  points  a  perpendicular  to  the 
base  line  of  the  diagram  is  to  be  drawn.     Then  byconstructingthe  lines  repr» 
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seniiDg  tbe  pressures  required  ro  accelerate  and  retard  the  reciprocadng  parts 
of  the  engine,  as  explained  in  connection  with  Fig.  So6<i,  these  pressures  can 
be  subtracted  fromoradded  to  tbeiDdicated  pressureaal  corresponding  points 
of  the  stroke,  according  as  thej  represent  forces  of  acceleration  or  retardation. 
For  example,  in  Figs,  Bo6/  and  8o6a.  if  the  acceleraiinn  force  at  a  piston 
position  corresponding  to  a  crank  position  at  (f  \i  A  e.  Fig.  So6a,  this  pres- 
sure is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  indicated  pressure  at  thA  point,  A  (f.  Fig. 
Bo6/,  thus  determining  the  pressure  CCt  that  is  tcaasmitled  through  the 
coooecting-rod  to  the  cr&tik-pin. 

Fig.  8o<^. 


Similarlj  ab.  Fig.  So6<i,  is  to  be  Btibtracted  from  a  tS*,  Fig.  So6/;  cd.  Fig. 
B0611,  is  to  be  subtracted  from  £36°,  Fig.  806/;  and  soon,  until  reiardaliin 
commences,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  8o6ti,and  then  the  pressures  given  out  during 
retardation  are  to  be  added  to  the  indicated  pressures.  Thus£'<7,  Fig,  80&1, 
Is  to  be  added  to  ^go".  Fig.  806/;  fA,  Fig.  8o6a,  is  to  he  added  tO:*to8". 
Fig,  806/";  and  so  on  in  regular  order,  thus  determining  the  diagram,  in 
shaded  portion  of  Fig.  B06/.  of  pressure  transmitted  10  tbe  crnnli-pin  on  the 
forward  stroke.  In  a  similar  manner  the  diagram  of  pressure  tmnsmitled  10 
the  crank-pin  on  tbe  return  stroke,  being  the  shaded  portion  in  Fig.  3o6f ,  is 
detetmlnrd. 

Having  now  the  pressure  on  the  piston  that  is  transmitted  to  tbe  crank- 
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pin  at  various  polnls,  (he  rotative  effect  of  [he  pressure  at  each  point  can  b« 
laid  tM  at  once  by  the  aid  of  a  diagram  similar  to  Pig.  So6f.  In  Fig.  So6ii, 
diaw  a  straight  line  A  G  Vi  reprcsei]!  iho  developed  path  of  the  centre  of  the 
crank-pin  in  a  revolution.  (A  simple  mcihod  of  constructing  the  length  of 
the  circumference,  when  the  diameter  is  given,  is  shown  in  the  figure.  On 
anj  siTsight  line  A  G  lay  off  the  diameter  of  the  circle  A  B;  at  /(  draw  a  line 
i4 /"  perpendicular  to  j4  (7;  make  /t  C* equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and 
divide  it  into  five  equal  pans.  From  Playoff  on  A  G  adistance  B  D  =  i  A  C, 
and  a  distance  B E  =  ^  A  C.  Draiv  str.-iight  lines,  CD.  C E.  make  A /■ 
equal  to  CZ?,  and  from  j^ draw  a  straight  line  ^<;  parallel  to  CE,  thus  deter- 
mining A  G  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  A  B.  This  con- 
siniclion  is  theoretically  correct  to  nithin  a  hair-millionlb  pan  of  the  circum- 
ference, and  gives  a  very  close  approximation  in  practice  if  carefully  drawn.) 
Divide  this  lioe  into  twenty  equal  parts,  to  represent  the  crank  positloaa  for 


every  18°  of  the  revolution.  Erect  perpendiculars  to  A  G  at  the  several 
points  of  division,  and  lay  offon  these  perpendiculars  distances  represeniin({ 
the  pressures  producing  rotative  effeci  as  determined  from  diagrams  similar 
to  Figs.  806c,  80V'  3"  '  806^.  The  points  so  fixed  may  then  be  connected 
by  a  curve.  Fig.  806A,  reptcseniing  the  rotative  effeci  at  every  point  of  the 
revolution  ;  and  II  the  area  between  this  curve  and  the  base  line  A  Gbe  com- 
puted, a  line  can  be  draivn  -parallel  to  A  G,  enclosing  an  equal  area,  In  tho 
Shaded  portion,  showing  the  mean  rotative  effect  throughout  the  revolution, 
and  the  fluciuaiions  of  energy  for  which  provision  must  be  made  by  a  fly- 
wheel or  otbetivise.  li  is  easy  to  see  that  n  variation  in  steam  pressure,  point 
of  cut-off,  pision  speed,  or  weight  of  reciprocating  parts,  may  produce 
marked  variations  In  the  diagram  of  rotative  effect,  and  it  is  often  useful,  In 
t-oroparlng  different  engines,  to  make  the  diagrams  of  rotative  tfieci  one  at 
be  elements  of  comparison. 3 
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%  49fi> — tAM   of  W^ork    In    tbe  steam  Engfne. — The 

theoretical  delivery  of  ihe  steam  engine,  as  found  by  means 
of  the  above  formulae,  is  considerably  diminished  by  many 
resistances,  such  as  piston  friction,  cooling,  loss  of  pressure 
in  the  passages,  etc.,  so  that  the  effective  delivery  comes 
out  only  from  40  to  70  per  cent  of  the  theoretical,  as  is 
shown  by  experiments  with  friction  brake  and  dynamo- 
meter. As  to  the  passages,  by  means  of  which  the  steam 
is  conducted  from  the  boiler  to  the  steam  chest  and  from 
there  to  the  cylinder,  they  cause  a  diminution  of  the  press- 
ure, and  the  tension  /  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  which 
we  have  to  introduce  in  the  formula  (see  §  478)  is  not  the 
same  as  the  steam  tension  /,  in  the  boiler,  but  less  according 
to  the  losses  in  the  passages.  These  losses  are  due  to  fric- 
tion of  the  steam,  to  eddies  and  whirls  caused  by  changes  of 
direction  and  cross-section,  and  cooling  of  the  enclosing 
walls.  The  diminution  of  the  pressure  in  the  conducting 
pipes,  for  fully  opened  steam  valve,  is  only  i  to  5  per  cent. 
By  the  position  of  this  valve,  which  is  usually  a  throttle, 
the  difference/,  —  p  between  the  boiler  and  cylinder  press- 
ure may  be  increased  at  pleasure.  In  passing  the  steam 
valve,  the  steam  remains  in  its  saturated  condition  ;  the  den- 
sity, therefore,  diminishes  with  the  tension,  and  its  capability 
of  work  remains  almost  unchanged.  The  relations  of  mo- 
tion are  very  different  from  water.    The  work  — 'r Q  y 

lost  by  a  quantity  of  fluid  Q  y,  when  its  velocity  is  dimin- 
ished by  whirls  and  eddies  from  v,  to  v,  furnishes  an  amount 
of  heat  which  only  in  the  case  of  water  is  lost,  but  for 
steam  is  utihzed  during  expansion. 

Another  loss  of  work  is  due  to  the  necessary  excess  of 
the  steam  pressure  above  that  in  the  condenser  or  above 
the  exterior  air.  Also  sometimes  considerable  loss  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  boiler,  water  being  carried  out  in  mechanical 
mixture  with  the  steam. 

The  piston  friction  is  to  be  estimated  precisely  as  in 
water-column  engines  (§  320),  as  are  also  the  losses  caused 
by  the  "slide  valve. 
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§  497. — Pr«)JadlclBl  Space. — We  have  another  loss  of 
effect  due  to  the  prejudicial  space  in  the  steam  engine.  We 
understand  by  this  that  space  which  exists  between  the 
piston,  when  at  the  end  of  a  stroke,  and  the  slide  valve  or 
exhaust  valve,  and  which  must  be  again  filled  with  fresh 
steam  before  it  can  act  upon  the  piston.  This  space  con- 
sists of  two  unequal  portions :  one  portion  is  formed  by  the 
steam  passage  and  the  other  by  a  part  of  the  cylinder.  If 
'  ^,is  the  cross-section  and  /,the  length  of  the  steam  passage, 
its  contents  are  F^  /„  and  if  we  put  the  height  of  the  clear- 
ance between  the  piston  and  cylinder  end  =  o„  we  have  for 
the  contents,  ^ff,.    The  entire  prejudicial  space  is  therefore 

K,  =  /s  /.  -^  /■«.  =  ^^  (a.  -I-  -J  /,). 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  may  express  the  space  in 
the  steam  passage  by  a  portion  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus 
take  for  the  height  of  the  prejudicial  space, 

<r  =  ff,  +  -^  4, 

and  for  this  space  itself 
r.  =  Ft>. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  is  not  greater  than  — ,  or  %  per  cent 
of  the  entire  piston  travel,  hence  the  prejudicial  space  n:  -^ 
of  the  entire  space  described  by  the  piston.  If  the  pre- 
judicial space  were  zero,  the  amount  of  steam  used  per 
stroke  would  be  I^  =  Fs,  but  since  it  has  always  a  certain 
size  Fa,  is  tilled  at  first  with  steam  of  the  tension  q,  and 
afterwards,  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  with  steam  of  the 
tension  /,  we    have  for  each    stroke  the  loss  of    steam 

Fayi  —  -^j,  or  approximately  Fa,  since  especially  for  con- 
densing engines  ^  is  a  small  fraction.  Accordingly,  lor 
machines  without  expansion,  the  steam  used  per  stroke  is 
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hence 

and  the  delivery,  according  to  %  478,  is 


Z  =  ^^.(,-,)  =  ^_r(^-,). 


i=  i44  7^0-?)Cft-lbs. 


EXAUPLE.— A  iteani  engine  without  expaoaioD  hu  for  the  prejodldat 
•pace  o  =  ooj  /,  Ihe  delivery 

i  =  J-^l.a^,    ■  '44  (^  -  ?)  G  =  0«»  ><  144  {/  -  ?)  ft 

or  about  S  per  cent  less  than  without  prejudicial  space.  If  therefore  the 
iheorcticaJ  delivery  (see  §478,  Example)  were  Lb:  jo  horse-power,  wb  should 
tiave,  by  reason  of  the  prejudicial  space, 

£  a  50  X  O'QS  =47-S  horsa-pow«I. 


%  498. — In  machines  working  with  expan^on,  the  pre. 
judical  space  has  considerable  influence,  since  here,  in  each 
stroke,  the  steam  volume  F{s+  ff)  becomes  F  {s,  +  a).  The 
work  during  expansion  is,  therefore,  according  to  Mariotte's 
law, 

A,  =  F{s  +  ff)p  log.  Hat.  (*^)  =  V/>  hg.  nat.  (^)  ■ 

The  work  lost  by  the  back  pressure,  moreover,  is  not  F  s  n, 

Vs 
but  F s.  q  = ~  q  ;  hence  the  total  effect  per  stroke  is 
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or,  per  second, 

If  we  base  our  calculation  upon  Pambour's  theory,  we 
have,  according  to  §481,  for  the  work,  per  revolution,  dur- 
ing expansion,  by  putting  5  +  ff  in  place  of  s,  and  ^,  +  0  in 
pUce  of  s„ 

A,  =  Fifi+/)  (5  +  <r)  log.  nat.  {'^)  -  Ffi  {s,  -  s) 
Hence,  the  total  delivery  per  stroke  is 

Finally,  the  delivery  per  second  is 
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ft.  lbs.  For  the  double  cylinder  or  Woolts  engine,  we  have 
two  prejudicial  spaces,  ff  and  ff„  the  first  in  the  small  and 
the  second  in  the  large  cylinder,  and  hence,  according  to 
Mariotte's  law, 


p 

•'^(*.+<y.)  +  ^ff■ 

A 

~  ^(j  +  ff)  +/^ff, 

the- 

-efore,  the  delivery 

per  stroke  is 

A  = 

-vDi.- 

5, 

4 -f +%•-•( 

and 

per  second. 

L  = 

■44e/>[j^ 

-;^4i^^--(; 

^(j+ff)+^;(r,/J 

According  to  Pambour's  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have 


ExAHFLB. — How  much  effect  is  lost  by  a  single-cylinder  engine  by  reafon 
of  the  prejudicial  space,  when  this  is  Vo  ol^  the  stroke,  the  steun  working  at  4 
atmospheres  and  without  condensation,  the  cul-off  taking  place  at  )  of  tne 
stroke  ? 

Wiibout  prejudicial  space,  we  should  have 


t  =  .44(-  +  %.'«'.S-5  3^5^) 


03+/)(? 


Ij}  +J>)Q=  169-6(3  +p)QU.  Ibt. 


With  prejudicial  space,  on  the  other  hand,  : 
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*^\i5+i3        *         15  + a      17    4-39**/"^'^^ 
=  144(0-8823  +  0-9045- 0-7083) (ii=^)e=  155-3  (^+/)0. 
Hence,  by  reason  of  (he  ptejudical  space,  the  lois  of  roechaaical  effect  is 
169-6-  155-3  ,„  _  a  .  ™., «„. 


§  499. — PUion  Pricilon. — The  friction  of  the  piston 
causes  a  considerable  ioss  of  work.  This  is  to  be  estimated 
as  in  the  case  of  water-pressure  engines  (§  320).  If  the  depth 
of  packing  is  e,  the  piston  diameter  d,  and  the  tension/,  the 
force  with  which  the  piston  presses  against  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder  is  ti  dep,  and  hence  the  corresponding  friction  Is 

R  =  ^-n  dtp. 

Since  now  the  steam  pressure  is /,  we  have  the  ratio 

4 

P  "  d  ' 
and  hence  we  must  multiply  the  steam  pressure  by  i  —  ^-7-. 
in  order  to  obtain  the  effective  pressure  upon  the  piston. 
We  take,  according  to  Vol.  I.,§  174,  and  in  accordance  also 
with  Tredgold's  assumption,  for  metal  packing,  ^  =  o-o8, 
and  for  hemp  packing,  0  =  0-15. 

Since  during  expansion  the  tension  decreases,  the  piston 
friction  would  decrease  if  the  packing  were  pressed  against 
the  cylinder  walls  by  the  steam.  But  as  this  is  accom- 
plished in  general  by  springs,  we  can  take  it  as  constant 
during  the  whole  stroke.  We  must,  moreover,  take  into 
account  the  back  pressure,  since  this  acts  to  oppose  the 
penetration  of  the  steam  between  the  cylinder  walls  and 
the  packing.  We  have  accordingly,  for  every  stroke,  the 
effect  absorbed  by  the  piston  friction. 
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SO  that  for  a  machine  without  expansion,  where  s^  =  s, 

L  =  mQ{t-  ?)(i  -  ^)  ft.  lbs, 

and  with  expansion, 

L  =  ■44e/[..^^.»-.(i)  -X_4^'.A.^.] 

or,  acording  to  Pambour, 

=  .44  (»*P)  ef.  +i.^.  -/.  (-f )-!!!^^f^J'n. 

We  have  also  friction  of  the  piston  rod  in  the  stuffing 
box,  which  may  be  estimated  precisely  as  the  piston  fric- 
tion. If  rf,  is  the  diameter  of  the  rod  and  f,  the  depth  of 
the  stuffing  box,  we  have  for  the  friction, 

R,  =  ^n  d^e,{p  —  q), 

where  q  is  again  the  back  pressure.     For  similar  packing, 
therefore, 

R,  _  d,  e, 

R   ~   de' 

and  we  have  therefore  to  increase  the  piston  friction  by  the 

amount  ~-^,  in  order  to  obtain  the  total  friction. 
d  e 

The  area  of  pressure  is  diminished  by  the  cross-section 

of  the  piston  rod,  so  that  the  pressure  during  descent  of 

the  piston  is  less  than  during  its  ascent.     Since,  however, 
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less  steam  is  required  in  the  first  case,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  this  specially,  but  only  to  use  in  the  calculation,  in 
place  oiF,  the  mean  value, 


-=f(--^> 


Remark. — The  losses  of  effect  due  to  the  valve  gear  are  too  numerous 
tor  special  rules  to  be  given  for  them.  We  have  to  do  here  only  with  a 
superficial  calculation  or  eaiimate. 

ExAUFLB, — What  is  the  loss  of  effect  due  to  piston  friction  in  the  machine 
given  in  die  examples  ^47S  and  §480? 

If  we  take,  according  to  §330,  -t=  \  and  #  =  o-oB,  we  have,  since 

/  -  y  =  (3-5  -  I)  X  '14-7  =  36-7S, 
and,  since <^=  I'JfL,  the  piston  friction, 

^  =  o-o8t  X  i  X  is*  X  36-75  "  144  =  334  X  36- JS  X  ■■  =  374'1'S.  ; 
hence  the  work  consumed  by  this  friction  is 

^  J  =  V  X  374  =  1*46  ft.  lbs.. 


Rv=i  1346  X  JJ  :=  1246  X  1  =  997  ft.  lbs.  =  r-8i  hoise-power. 

Since,  In  the  example  of  §478,  the  delivery  is  45-34  horse-power,  the 

,.    .  i-8i 

fnction  consumes ■  100  =  3.9  per  cent. 

4534 


§  SOO, — HaxlmDm  DellreiT' — For  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
we  may  take  the  piston  friction  R,  together  with  the  other 
resistances,  as  a  pressure  ./^r,  which,  together  with  the  back 
pressure  Fq  in  the  condenser,  etc.,  opposes  the  motion  of 
the  piston,  and  thus,  in  the  preceding  formula:,  insert, 
instead  of  q,  q+  r.  Here,  of  course,  r  is  that  part  of  the 
piston  friction,  etc.,  which  comes  upon  each  square  inch  of 
the  piston  area,  and  is  equal  to 


-,)4 
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The  most  general  formula  of  Pambour  for  the  delivery 
of  a  single-cylinder  engine  with  expansion,  takes  then  the 
form. 

The  question  dow  is,  how  far  must  the  expansion  be 
carried  in  order  for  a  given  quantity  of  steam  to  obtain  the 
greatest  effect,  and  what  therefore  should  be  the  ratio 

-  ?    Expansion  is  evidently  advantageous  so  long  as  it 

gives  an  effect  which  exceeds  that  of  the  back  pressure, 
piston  friction,  etc. — i.  e.,  so  long  as  the  steam  pressure  is 
greater  than  the  back  pressure  q-\-  r.  If,  however,  it  were 
less  than  the  back  pressure,  the  acting  force  would  be 
negative,  and  the  expansion  would  be  carried  further  only 
by  reason  of  the  inertia  of  the  machine  at  the  expense  of 
the  total  effect.  In  order  that  no  such  loss  may  take  place 
and  that  the  greatest  result  may  be  obtained,  it  is  neces-  ' 
sary  to  expand  to-such  an  extent  that  the  steam  tension  at 
the  end  of  the  stroke  /,  shall  be  just  equal  to  the  back 
pressure  ^  +  r.     Now,  according  to  Navier's  rule, 

s  +  a  _  jg+/, . 
*,  +  ff  ~  A  +  ^  ' 

if  therefore,  we  put  y  +  /■  in  place  of/,,  we  have 

s-ye  _  /3  +  ^  +  r 
J,  +  »  ~      P  +P    ' 
or,  neglecting  a, 

L  —  /^  +  ?  +  ^ 
f,-    P+p   ' 


Hence,  denoting  the  specific  steam  volumes  -a      ■  and 
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— ,  corresponding  to  the  tensions  p  and  q  +  r,  by 

ft  and  fia 


i.  e.,  ike  best  effect  is  produced  when  the  travel  of  the  piston  be- 
fore expansion  is  to  the  entire  stroke  as  the  specific  steam 
volume  of  the  entering  steam  is  to  that  corresponding  to  the 
back  pressure  g  +r. 

If,'  according  to  Mariotte's  law,  we  take  fl  =  o,  we  have 
the  rule, 

s  _  g  +  f 

which,  for  considerable  tensions,  gives  too  small  values. 

ExAMPLR. — How  far  should  lh«  expansion  be  carried  in  the  examples  to 
§  4S0  and  g  4S1,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  effect  ? 

He«/  =  3-s  X  14-7  =  Si-45.  f  =  I4'7.  and  r  =  -  =  ^^^  =  1469. 
If,  howerer,  we  take,  bjr  reason  of  other  losses,  twice  (his  or  r=  3-938, 
we  baref  -t-  f  =  17,638. 

But,  now.  (he  tension  /  =  3-5  atmospheres  corresponds  to  the  specific 
steam  volume  joS.  and  the  tension  q  +  r=  17-63S  lbs.  =  t-3  atmospheres - 
to  the  specific  steam  volume  139a    Therefore,  the  best  expantion  ratio  is 


/         S08  ^ 

—  =  -= — ,  ot  about  - 
U       1390 

According  to  Mariotte's  law,  it  is 

«         1-3  .4 

—  = ,  or  about  — 


§  501. — Efflelency  of  the  SteaM  Engliie, — The  effectivt 
delivery  of  the  steam  engine  may  be  approximately 
estimated  by  the  aid  of  experimental  coefficients,  which 
vary  somewhat  for  different  sizes  and  systems,  and  the 
formulae  for  the  theoretical  delivery.  This  method  of 
calculation  is  due  especially  to  Poncelet  and  Morin,  and 
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the  latter  gives  in  his  "  Aide  M^moire  de  M6canique  pra- 
tique," and  in  his  "  Lemons  de  M6canique  pratique,"  the 
experimental  numbers. 

For  machines  without  expansion,  the  delivery  is 
i,  =  1/  -  144  Q  (^,  —  ^,)  ft.  lbs., 

where  Q  is  the  steam  used  per  second,  /,  the  steam  tension 
in  the  boiler,  and  q,  that  in  the  condenser  or  in  the  air. 
The  coefficient  *i,  or  the  efficiency,  increases  with  the  aze  of 
the  machine,  but  for  a  certain  size  seems  to  attain  a  maxi- 
mum.    The  following  table  gives  its  values : 


I.  For 

Low-pressure  Engines. 

EBdncyS, 

0«d 

1 

OKliurT 

♦  10     8 

050 
o-s6 
060 
060 

o-4a 
0-47 
0-S4 

OS4 

2.  For  High-pressure  Engines. 


EScUdctV. 

h"^" 

G«d 

1 

OHI«, 

W«Ui«  ODdiliOD. 

below  10 
10  to  90 

TO    "    30 

30  "  40 

40  "   so 

050 

070 

040 
0-44 
048 

Sir 

Example.-— Whai  is  the  delivery  of  a  low-pressure  steam  engine  without 
expansion,  which  hai  a  stroke  of  6  Tt.,  diameter  ol  cylinder  %\  ft.,  and  makes 
18  revolnliona  per  minute,  the  steam  having  a  temperature  of  104*  and  the 
nrndeofer  35°  f    The  steam  used  per  stroite  is 

K  =  IT  ()/  X  6  =  ag'45  cubic  ft. 
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and  the  tensions  corresponding  to  the  temperaturea  104*  and  3$°  ore  i'i48 
and  0-057  atmosplieres,  hence  the  theoretical  delivery  of  this  machine  per 
stroke  is 

/»/=  144  yij*~qit=  144  t  »9-^5  X  i4-7  (1148  -  0-057) 
=  4140-8  K  I4'7  X   1-091  =  6S013, 

or,  lince  the  machine  in  one  second  goes  through  —tt —  =  o-6  of  its 
■trolie,  the  theoretical  delivery  pet  second  is 

Z|  =  0-6  K  6Soia  =  40S07  =  74-3  hoTse>powcr. 
If,  novr.we  take  the  efficiency  4=3  0-60,  we  have  for  the  etbctlTedeliveiy, 

£i  =  0'6  X  40S07  =  344B4  ft.  lbs.  =  44-5  borse-powei. 

The  steam  quantity  Q  =  0'6x  39-45  =  17-67  cubic  ft.,  which  this 
machine  uses  per  second,  weighs,  according  to  the  table,  S391,  for  i<i53 
atraospheres  tension, 

63-5XT7-67  ^  1^:37."=  „.^„i^ 
1451  1451 

and  requires.  If  the  feed  water  enters  the  boiler  with  a  temperatuie  of  30", 
the  amount  of  heat,  approiiinately, 

W  =  (640  —  30)  0-7611  =  610  X  0-7611  =  464  calories. 

If,  now.  one  pound  of  the  fuel  used  gives  only  i  x  7500  =  5635  calories, 
and  only  0-6  of  this  goes  to  the  generation  of  steam,  the  consumption  of  fuel 
per  hour  is 

52JLilJLiM  =  ?2?422?  =  4„ibs. 

'  06  X  5635  5635  ^^ 

Since,  now,  the  delivery  is  44-5  horse-power,  the  consumption  of  fuel 
per  hour  for  each  horse-power  is 


§  S03.— For  engines  with  expansion,  the  effective  de 
livery  is  in  lilce  manner, 

A  «  f»  •  144  Qfi,  (i  ■¥  log.  Aat/-^  —  ^)  ft.  lbs., 
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p  F  S 

where  for  j  we  may  put  -^.     Moreover,/,  is  the  tension 

of  steam  in  the  boiler,  and  q,  in  the  condenser.  The 
efficiency  )j  increases  here  also  with  the  size.  Its  value 
may  be  found  from  the  following  table : 


Efficit 

.C,. 

Good 

World™,  <»dlci«,. 

OtdEunr 

4  ro      8 

0-33 

030 

4* 

0-35 

ao  '■     30 

47- 

0.38 

30  "     40 

40  "     50 

■IT 

50  "     60 

60  "     70 

70-100 

076 

These  coefficients  can  be  applied  to  double  as  well  as 
single  cylinder  expansion  engines. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  these  coefficients  only  hold 
good  for  mean  velocity,  mean  cross-section  of  steam 
passages,  etc. 


Remark. — The  delivery  of  the  locomalive  and  single^iacting  nuchines 
for  raising  water,  such  as  che  Cornish  engine,  will  be  ireaied  of  in  ihe  ibird 
volume.  The  Iheoiy  of  the  linit  and  valve  motion  will  also  be  fully  treated 
there. 

Example. — What  is  the  delivery  for  a  Woolf  expansion  engine,  iriiich,  as 
in  §483,  has  the  dimensions  (/  =  18  inches,  /  =  40  inches,  1/,  =  30  inches, 
and  ti  =  50  inches,  makes  34  revolutions  per  minute,  and  uses  steam  at  3t 
MinoBpheres  in  the  boiler  and  \  atmosphere  in  Ihe  condenser?  Accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  in  the  above  article,  the  theoretical  delivery  is£  =  134 
horse-power.     If  we  talce  9  =:  0.7,  we  have  the  effective  delivery, 

L,  =  O'j  X  134  =  94  horse-power, 

and  we  ma;  therefore  take  In  round  numbers  go  horse-power.    The  steain 
quantity  per  second  is 


-m- 


-  =  4-7124  cubic  ft. 
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Ii  weighs  —  =  0-S50S  lbs.,  and  requires  6io  x  0-5505  =  336 

calories  for  its  generation.    If,  now,  one  pound  of  fuel  gires  5625  calories 

aod  only  06  lake  effect,  the  machine  uses  hourlj r ~-  =  358  lbs., 

'  ■"      06  K  5635         "  ' 

and  hence  the  amount  used  per  hour  per  horse-power  is 
jr=55!  =  3.9  ibs. 


%  503. — FamlMHir>i  ThetM-jr. — Pambour,  in  his  theory  of 
the  steam  engine,  takes  the  pressure  upon  the  piston  equal 
to  the  load  of  the  machine  reduced  to  the  piston  area,  and 
takes  this  last  as  consisting  of  three  parts — namely,  of  the 
useful  load  Z',,  of  a  constant  resistance  R  and  of  a  change- 
able resistance  rf/",,  depending  upon  /",  (compare  §  140). 
We  have,  therefore,  the  mean  piston  pressure 

/>=  /',+  ^+  tf  P.  =  /».  (i  +<I)  +  i?, 

and  inversely,  the  useful  load, 

■^'         i+tf 
He  also  reduces  these  forces  to  the  unit  of  area  of  the 
piston  area  ^= ,  so  that 

P=Fp,    P,  =  Fp„    and    R  =  Fr,. 
Accordingly, 

/  =  ("+<*)  A +''.. 
and  the  useful  load  per  square  inch  of  pistoti  area  is 


A  = 


!  +  <!' 


The  constant  loss  of  pressure  f„  corresponding  to  the 
constant  resistance  R,  consists  again  of  two  parts,  the  back 
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pressure  q  and  the  piston  friction,  etc.,  r.    Pambour  takes 
for  this  last, 

T  =  ^-j-  pounds 

per  square  foot,  or  r  =  -^  pounds  per  square  inch,  where  J 

is  taken  in  inches.    The  coefficient  i  is  taken  =  o- 14,  so  that 
we  have 

/=r-i4A+?  +  '-. 
or 

I- 14 

The  useful  toad    in  an  engine  without  expansion  is, 
therefore, 

P,  =  Ffi,  =  ^^^~^^'^''y}  =  o- 878 i?  O  -  (tf +r)]  pounds. 

and  the  useful  effect  is 

=  0-878x144  (2  [/-(?+*■)] 

=  126-4(2  [/  —  (?  +  ')]  footpounds. 

For  engines  working  expansively,  /  is  variable,  and, 
therefore,  according  to  g  500, 

foot  pounds. 
Volkers  takes  the  back  pressure  per  square  inch  for  en- 
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gines  with  condensatioa  ^=2-4  pounds,  and  without  con* 
densation  ;  =  15  pounds.    Also  he  takes 

where  r,  is  the  friction  of  the  fly  wheel,  r,  of  the  piston,  r, 
the  resistance  of  the  air  pump,  and  r,  of  the  cold-water 
pump.    According  to  his  experiments,  we  have 

I.  For  engines  without  condensation, 

G       I-2I2 


2.  For  ordinary  engines  with  condensation, 
G 

3.  For  Woolf's  engine, 

G 


4.  For  the  Corliss  engine, 

G       1-212 

r=  0-00033^+  — ^  +  0-41 +0.008  A, 

where  G  is  the  weight  of  the  fly  wheel  in  pounds,  d  the 
diameter  of  the  piston  in  inches,  h  the  height  tp  which  the 
cold-water  pump  raises  the  water,  and  rthe  constant  resist- 
ance reduced  to  pounds  per  square  inch  of  piston  area. 


ExAHPLK. — For  the  slagle-cylinder  eipaniion  engine  givea  in  Ibe  esant- 
pies,  %  4B1  and  §483,  we  have,  accoiding  to  Moria,  since  the  theoretical  de- 
lirerj  has  been  found  to  be  £  =  ig  horse-power,  and  therefore  7  =  0-  50,  the 
effective  delivery  Z|  sO'SO  x  39=  14'S  horse-power.  Accordiiig  to  Pam- 
bonr's  theorj'.  If  0  =  —  Ji,  r=  -|=  I'Sg,  and  the  tension/  in  the  cylinder  is 
10  pet  cent  leas  than  in  ibe  boitcr,  therefore  /  =  0'g,/g  =0-9  x  3-5  K14-7 
=  46-3  pounds,  and  if  ihe  tension  of  the  steam  at  exit  is  10  per  cent  greatei 
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than  In  tbe  coodensei,  oTf  =  i-i^t  =  i-i  x  14-7=  >6'>7  pound*,  we  have 
the  effiecilve  delivery,  ' 

z,=o..,...,..«([„,,^...»,.(L^)]>..,-'^) 

=  238-3  [(0-8888  + 0-8473)  SO-S -48-55] 

=  336.3(1-7361  x  505 -48-55)  =  '38-3  (87-67 -48-55) 

=  338-3  X  39' la  =  9333-3  foot  pouoda  =  17  horEe-powcT, 

or  17  per  cent  greater  than  according  to  Horio.    By  taking  a  greater  differ- 
ence of  tenBions,  these  leiulla  would  agree  more  cloaely. 


%  504. — Fomato  fbr  DeHverr  se«ordliv  to  Pamboor** 
TheoiT. — If  we  introduce,  instead  of  the  steam  quantity 
Q,  the  corresponding  amount  of  feed  water  M,  and  there- 
fore  put 

we  have 


and  therefore  the  tension  p  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is 
not  necessary  to  be  known. 

We  have  still  Q  = 

may  also  introduce 

! 

and  thus  obtain 

foot  pounds. 
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By  means  of  this  formula,  the  delivery  may  be  calculated 
from  the  evaporative  capacity  of  the  boiler,  or  from  the 
amount  of  water  M,  converted  into  steam  per  second. 
If  we  put  still' 

M= tM. 

62-5(640-/,)' 

where  ^  is  the  heat  furnished  per  pound  of  fuel,  we  have 
the  delivery  in  terms  of  the  consumption  of  fuel  K, 

—  {p  +  g  +  r)Fv\  foot  pounds. 
Vslker  calls  the  ratio  -^-  of  the  useful  delivery  to  the 

Q  y 

quantity  of  steam  My  = ,  the  i'«/«^'(Gflteverhaltniss)of 

the  machine.    This  ratio  is,  from  the  preceding, 

and  it  increases  with  the  tension  p  and  the  expansion  ratio, 


Pambour  gives  no  rule  for  the  determination  of  the  ten- 
sion/, in  the  boiler.  In  order  to  determine  it  from  M  and 
Q.  or  by  means  of  the  formula 


it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the  losses  of  tension  by  experi- 
ment, and  add  them  to  the  tension  p  in  the  cylinder. 

Vdlker  takes,  on  the  ground  of  his  experiments,  the  loss 

Fv 
of  tension  for  steam  valve  entirely  opened,/,  — /  =  0-031  -^ 
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pounds,  where  F  is  the  cross-section  of  the  piston,  /^  that 
of  the  steam  passages,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  piston  in 
feet. 

Having  thus  determined  the  tension  /,  in  the  boiler,  we 
have  the  corresponding  steam  volume  under  this  tension, 

^■  =  (^)«. 

while  the  steam  quantity  measured  under  the  mean  press- 
ure  in  the  cylinder  is 


In  order  to  find  by  experiment  the  factor  r  of  the  con- 
stant resistance,  we  diminish  the  tension  /  of  the  steam  in 
the  boiler  until  it  just  suffices  to  put  the  unloaded  machine 
in  motion.  Then  the  useful  delivery  of  the  machine  is  zero, 
or 

-_ij(fl+,+.)  =  [-ij+/.^.»«.(i±^)](»+A), 

where /„  is  the  corresponding  steam  tension,  and  hence  the 
constant  resistance  is 

'  =  ^j**^ '<«■'>'<■  (7^)]  (/»+/>-)  -  w+?)- 

In  order  to  determine  the  factor  i  +rf  of  the  variable  re- 
sistance, we  increase,  for  fully  opened  steam  valve,  the  load 
until  the  machine  is  brought  to  rest,  and  observe  the  corre- 
sponding steam  tension/..     We  have  then 

_  i,  _  so     L,  __  j+iy       L, 
^•'~'Fv~  tts,'  ~F~  '  s,     '  144Q 
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and  hence 

ExAUPLK  I.— A  high-pressure  engine  evaporates  30  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
hour,  has  a  cylinder  1}  ft.  in  diameter,  makes  34  revolutions  pet  minute,  has 
a  stroke  of  5  ft.,  cuts  off  the  steam  at  i  of  the  stroke,  and  ilie  tension  in 
the  condenser  is  Vn  of  »>  atmosphere.    What  is  the  deliveir  ? 
According  to  formula  (i),  since  o  =  ^  Ji, 

=  .36.4  ((0-8333  +  ."S-^^'-e-TS  X  %-) 

^      /3-o86i  X  3S061       ,    „  ,        \ 

=  1*6-4  ( ^80"^  ~  *''^  "  3**"'  "■) 

=  136-4(335-64  —  65-33)  =  34181  ft  lbs.  =  63  14 horse-power. 

The  tension  of  the  steam  in  the  tioiler  is  here  unknown.    That  liuthe 
cylinder,  however,  is,  before  expansion,  since  the  steam  volume  used'per 

0=  '-^Pv  =0-3  X  ^  =  a-886  cubic  ft. 


lao  =  5S-7SO  -  4iao  =  51-630  lbs. 

3.  What  quantity  of  water  is  used  per  second,  in  order  that  the  mean 
piston  pressure  may  be  7500  lbs.  7 

the  delivery  will  b« 

Zi  3B  4  X  7500  =  30000  ft.  lb*.    ' 
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If  we  put,  (herefoTe,  tn  (he  forniuU, 
„  =        ■■■4i..  +  .«g!t>+^/-._  „„,  „ 

'""[,-T-, +  **■■"'■  (7+7)] 

this  value  for  Li,  we  have 


14  X  30000  +  144  K  65 -M  _    34aoo  +  y 
144  X  38961  X  3<o86i         ~  3S961  X  30O'39  ~ 


-  =  O'Oojot  cubic  ft.. 
ir  bouitjr,  3600  X  o-oojut  —  iS  cubic  ft. 


%  505. — Arrangement    of    a   Steam   Engine, — Having 

now  in  the  preceding  deduced  the  more  important  rules 
for  the  calculation  of  the  delivery  of  a  steam  engine,  the 
inverse  problem  remains,  viz.,  for  a  given  deliveryto  deter- 
mine the  principal  dimensions. 

The  first  element  to  be  determined  is  the  steam  quan- 
tity. We  obtain  this  by  inverting  the  formula  for  the  de- 
livery. If  we  take  Morin-Poncelet's  theory  and  put  there- 
fore the  useful  delivery, 

.  ^>  J,  _ 

PJ 
we  obtain  the  steam  quantity, 


Z,  =  ^  X  144  Qp,  ( I  +  log.  nat.  -^  -  j)  ft.  lbs.. 


II.      Q= '        F^,^  .     cubic  ft. 

7.144/.^!  ^log.nat.-^  ~^jy 

where,  besides  the  delivery  i„  we  need  to  know  only  the 
tensions/,  and  q„  the  expansion  ratio 


and  the  efficiency  7.  As  a  rule,  machinists  take  v  some- 
what less  than  given  by  experiment,  wherefore  the  effec- 
tive delivery  is  generally  greater  than  the  nominal. 
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From  the  results  of  experiments  given  above  (§  joi  and 
%  502),  as  well  as  from  many  others,  it  appears  that  the  ef- 
ficiency of  an  engine  increases  with  its  size,  and  thus  ap- 
proaches a  certain  limit.     We  have  thus, 


where  ft  and  v  are  experimental  coefficients,  and  L  is  the 
theoretical  delivery  in  horse-powers. 

I.  For  low-pressure  engines,  we  may  take  with  tolerable 
accuracy  for  Z  =  4  horse-power,  17  =  0-40,  and  for  L  = 
100  horse-power  17  =  o-  50 ;  hence 


2^ 


10 1* 


so  that 


0-4  =  y:^—  and  0-5  =  -,____. 
;*  =  o>2  +  o-4i'    and    I*  ~  o-o$  +  o- s  y, 


V  =  i-S    and    ft  =  0-8. 
and  the  efficiency  is 


n-- 


We  have,  therefore,  for 


■  Sfi 


z  = 

, 

4 

'^ 

16 

as 

36 

p- 

6i 

81 

100 

144 

aas 

»= 

o.ja 

040 

o.„ 

046 

0-47 

"" 

o.„ 

0-495 

0-4Q 

0-SO 

O.S. 

o-si 

2.  For  Woolf  engines  or  medium  pressure  with  two 
cylindeis,  we  have,  according  to  Morin,  for  L  s:  4, 
tf  =  0-^0,  and  for  L  =  100,  rr  =  0-^06  ;  hence 

0-2$$  VI 

I  +0-351  fT 
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and  we  obtain  the  following : 


L  = 

I 

4 

9 

16 

as 

36 

49 

64 

Si 

144 

«5 

n  = 

oig 

... 

0'37 

0-42 

046 

0-49 

o-sa 

0-54 

0-55 

0-565 

0-585 

o-6i 

3,   For   high-pressure   condensing    engines,  for  £  =  4, 
»;  =  o-  34,  and  for  L  =  100,  7  =  0-465  ;  whence 

_      o-5o6v^ 


L  = 

I 

4 

9 

16 

as 

■36 

49 

64 

ei 

.00 

144 

ass 

V  = 

O-JS 

□  ■34 

0-38 

0-41 

043 

0-44 

0-4S 

0-45 

0-46 

0.465 

-47 

048 

4.  For  high-pressure  non-condensing  engines,  for  i  =  4, 
rf  =  0'3S,  and  for  L  =  100,  7  =  0-517;  hence 

1  +0-738  vX 


z  = 

•  \  - 

9 

16 

as 

36 

49 

64 

81 

100  I  144 

aas 

v  = 

025    0-35 

0-39 

0-43 

046 

0.48 

049 

o-so 

o-si 

.■5.5Jo.5a5 

0.535 

§  506. — If  the  steam  quantity  Q  is  given,  or  has  been 
calculated  from  the  preceding  formula,  we  may  next  fix  the 
mean  piston  vc/ocitjr  v,  and  then  determine  the  necessary  area 
fof  the  piston. 

In  order  to  attain  smooth  motion  and  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  the  resistances,  especially  the  losses  of  ten- 
sion in  the  steam  passages,  we  adopt  a  moderate  velocity. 
According  to  Watt,  the  mean  piston  velocity  should  be  3  ■  5 
feet,  3  feet  for  small  and  4  feet  for  large  engines.     The 
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increase  of  the  velocity  with  the  size  of  the  engine  affords 
the  advantage  that  large  engines  require  relatively  smaller 
dimensions,  smaller  fly  wheels,  etc.,  than  small  ones.  Watt's 
scale  for  piston  velocities  is  as  follows : 


i,  = 

4108 

8W15 

istojs 

35  10  4o'40  to  606010  100  hone-power. 

"= 

3-83 

='J. 

40 
3-33 

43 

3' 58 

46 

3-83 

so  inches. 
4- 17  feet. 

Sin 
putag- 

=e  the  I 
lin 

nean  v 

locity 

las  also  a  certain  limit,  we  can 

where  /*  and  v  are  to  be  determined. 

For  i,  =  4,  K  =  34  inches,  and    for  Z,  =  100,  w  =  50 
_      'Of 

for  low-pressure  steam  engines, 

la.    !>  =  — ^ll L_  inches. 

I+0-75V7; 

If  we  put  in  this  formula  £,  =  00 ,  we  have  the  greatest 
value  for  the  mean  piston  velocity. 


0-75 


:  57  inches  =4-75  feet. 


From  the  formula,  we  obtain  the  following  scale: 


i,  = 

. 

4 

9 

16 

3S 

36 

49 

64  j  81 

.00 

.« 

335  hoiee-power. 

«H 

aoo 

A 

39 
3*5 

43- S 

3-54 

45 
3-7S 

A 

47  1  48  1  49 
3-9314-004-08 

SO 

4-17 

51 

S3  incfaea, 
4-33  f8«. 
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Medium  and  high  pressure  engines  are  o^en  worked  at 
higher  velocities.  Here,  for  i,  =  4,  1/  =  40  and  for  Z,— 
100,  If  =  56  inches,  whence 

lb.  .=-iliS=, 

I  +0-9  vA 
and  the  maximum  value  of  v  is 

V  =  —  =  62  inches  =  5-17  feet. 

In  practice,  a  mean  velocity  of  6  feet  Is  regarded  as 
the  utmost  allowable,  and  as  even  too  great  for  beam  en- 
gines. 

By  means  of  the  formula,  we  obtain  the  following  scale : 


4       9      16     3S      36     49     64      Bi 


144  135  hone-powar. 


„_  )    30     40     46     M     51     S3     54     SS   555   S*     S7       58  incbe*. 
t  aso3-33j-834-oS  «-»5  4-43  4-5°  4S746a4-67  4'75      4  83  feel. 

I 


The  velocities  in  the  last  table  are  properly  maxima. 
since  in  most  cases  the  velocities  for  medium  and  high 
pressure  engines  lie  between  the  values  in  the  last  two  ta- 
bles. According  to  Morin,  indeed,  high-pressure  engines 
should  have  only  the  same  velocity  as  low-pressure. 

From  the  steam  quantity  Q  and  the  mean  piston  velocity 
V,  we  can  now  determine,  by  means  of  the  expansion  ratio, 

«  =  -'-,  or,  more  exactly,  e  =  -         ,  the  ptston  area. 


11. 
and  hence  the  cylinder  diameter, 

in.       </  =  y^  =1-128  4^=13-54  flinches. 
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§S07. — IMmemlona  oftke  Steam  EaglBe. — In  order  to 
determine  the  length  of  stroke  as  well  as  the  other  elements 
of  an  engine,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  number  ot  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  For  existing  engines,  this  varies  between 
16  and  38,  and  there  is  therefore  but  little  variation.  Ac- 
cording to  Morin,  we  have  the  number  n  of  revolutions  as 
follows: 


4-B 

fl-ij 

ij— »j 

.=-« 

4i.-«o 

fc-K» 

aS 
30 

3B 
30 

38 

as 
a? 

34 

as 

34 

35 
30 

30 

ao 
23 

3S 

19 

.'8 
36 
16 

19 

as 

3.  Sing) cylinder    high-prcMUTe 

i.  With  beam  or  oscillating 

4.  Higtk-preasure  engine  non-ctm- 

a4 

Taking  from  this  table  the  number  n  of  revolutions  per 
minute,  we  can,  by  means  of  the  formulae 


determine  the  entire  stroke  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the 
stroke  before  the  steam  is  cut  off. 

Since  the  ratio  -^  of  the  entire  stroke  f,  to  the  piston 

diameter  d  is,  for  stationary  engines  of  medium  size,  gen- 
erally within  the  limits  2  and  2},  and  these  limits  are  some- 
what exceeded  only  for  very  small  and  very  great  station- 
ary engines,  it  is  preferable  to  determine  before-hand  the 

various  values  of  -~  for  different  systems  and  diameters, 

and  thus  find  the  stroke  s^  as  well  as  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions 
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The  number  of  revolutions  is  less  for  large  engines  than 
for  small,  and  hence  the  first  have  a  relatively  less  stroke 
than  the  last.    We  may  put  therefore. 


I.  For  low-pressure  engines,  we  have  generally 
for  (/=  12  inches,  -^  =  2-7,  and 
for*/ =48  inches,  -^  =  2-0; 

J.  ^         3-058 
d        I  +o-oiio6af* 

We  obtain  from  this  formula  the  following  table  : 


hence. 


rf  = 

t 

,,- 

18 

24 

30 

36 

43 

48 

S4 

60  in. 

ii  = 
d 

a.87 

370 

a.56 

1-43 

a-3o 

219 

9-09 

300 

I -91 

r.84 

2.  For  Woolf  s  engine  or  double-cylinder  medium-press- 
ure engines,  we  can  use  the  same  ratio,  only  here 


(/,        I  +  o-oiio6  d, ' 

where  s,  and  d,  are  the  stroke  ard  diameter  of  the  piston  in 
the  large  cylinder. 

3.  For  high-pressure  condensing  engines,  we  distinguish 
those  without  and  with  balance  beams.  The  first  can  make 
more  revolutions  than  the  last,  and  have  therefore  a  smaller 
stroke. 
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ia)  For  high-pressure  engines  without  beam,  we  have 

for  rf=  12  inches,  -^  =  2-50, 

for  d=  16  inches,  -4-  =  i  ■  75  : 
hence 

_£^ 3ll?£ 

rf  "~  I  +  0-02273  rf  ' 

We  thus  obtain  the  following  table : 


rf  = 

6 

„ 

IB 

a4 

30 

36          42 

48 

54      60  In. 

T  = 

9-So 

»5o 

aas 

a.c6 

1.89 

I-7S       1.63 

i-sa 

■1-43      1-35 

{b)  For  high-pressure  beam .  engines,  we  have, 
iord=  I2inches,-^  =  3-25, 
for  rf  =  36  inches,  -3-  =  2  -  70 ; 

A  —  3-6i8 

d  ~  1  +0-00945  d' 

We  thus  obtain  the  following  table  : 


hence, 


d  = 

6 

,. 

i8 

a4 

30 

36 

4a         48 

54 

60  in. 

'k^ 

,-. 

S'as 

309 

a -95 

,-Sa 

a- 70 

a-S9 

a -49 

8-40 

a-3i 

4.  High-pressure  non-condensing  engines  i-equire  for 
equal  delivery,  on  the  average,  a  piston  diameter  8  per  cent 
greater  than  condensing   engines.      Since  for  both,  the 
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stroke  s,  =  ^— ,  the  ratio  — j-  must  be  less  in  this  case.   We 
'         «  a 

have,  therefore, 

(a)  For  high-pressure  non-coadensing  engines,  without 

beam, 

s^ i-i82  (i  — o-o8) 2-927 

d  ~  I  +  0-02273  (i  ~  0-08)  d  ""  I  +0-02091  d' 

and  thus  the  table : 


d  = 

6 

« 

iB 

>4 

30 

36 

4a 

4S 

54 

60  in. 

rf  = 

3-6o 

»-34 

3-13 

i« 

i-8o 

■■" 

i-S6 

1.46 

1-37 

1-30 

Finally, 

(*.)  For    high-pressure   non-condensing    engines     with 
beam, 

^  _        3-6i8(i  — o-o8) 3-3285 

5  ""  I  +0-00945(1  —o-c&)d~  1  +o-oo869(/' 

Hence  the  table : 


d  = 

6 

.. 

18    34    30 

36 

43 

48 

54 

Coin. 

Jl  = 

J  16 

3-01 

3-8S 

2.76 

2.64 

2-S4 

9-44 

a-35 

3-37 

3-19 

§  508. — For  non-expanding  engines,  we  have,  of  course, 
s=  s,;  in  a  double-cylinder  or  WooU's  engine  we  must, 
however,  distinguish  between  the  stroke  s,  in  the  large  or 
expansion  cylinder  from  the  stroke  s  in  the  small  cylinder. 
In  beam  engines,  the  cylinders  are  placed  one  behind  the 
other,  so  that  the  small  one  is  nearer  the  axis  of  the  beam 
than  the  large  one,  and  s  is  about  is,.     We  can  therefore 

always  regard  the  ratio  v  —  -&s  known,  and  have  only  to 
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find  the  ratio  between  F  and  F^.  A  rule  given  in  a  former 
article  serves  to  determine  the  velocity  v  of  the  piston  in 
the  large  cylinder,  and  the  following  formula  will  serve  to 
determine  the  area  F  of  the  piston  in  the  small  cylinder. 
Since  the  expansion  ratio 

'~  Fs 

may  be  considered  as  known,  the  area  F,  of  the  large  piston 
is 

IV.F.  =  .^  =  '-F, 

and  the  diameter  of  the  lat^e  piston, 

V.i,  =  1-128/^. 

If,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  is  a  certain  expansion  of 
stefmi  in  the  small  cylinder  also,  so  that  the  steam  is  cut  off 
at  the  end  of  the  distance  s„  we  have  the  expansion  ratio, 

'=-f7: 

or,  denoting  the  expansion  ratio  of  the  steam  in  the  small 
cylinder  by  e„  therefore,  s  =  b,s„ 

'  Fs 

Accordingly,  the  smalt  piston  area  F  and  its  diameter 
are  given  by 


.«.    rf=/l^-=  I. .28*^=13-541^  inches. 
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and  the  large  piston  area  F^  and  its  diameter  (/,  aro  given  by 

IV.  p.    F.  = =  -.-=-. -~  square  inches. 

v.*.    rf,  =  V^=i.i28V^=  i3-S4/^inches. 

If  we  take  from  the  table,  §  507,  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions «,  we  can  find  s  and  j,  by  the  formube, 

VI...   .=  3^ 

n 

VII...  ,,=,.=  vHi;. 

Also  by  means  of  the  ratio  in  §  507, 
s, 0__ 

we  can  determine  j,  and  s  directly  by 
VI.  b.     i,  =  4r  J- 


VII.  < 


30  g 


Example. — It  is  required  to  construct  a  Woolf  engine  of  35  horse-power 
useful  delivery.  Assume  /,  =  j-6,  p\  =  0-6,  fo  =  O'l  atmosphere,  alto 
Eg  =  {.     We  have  then 


and  for  the  quantity  of  sti 

jam  pel 

'  second,  sini 

35  "  550 

re  .,  =  0.48, 

0-48  x  144 

X3.6 

...,(.. 

log.  «./.  6  -  -^ 

^) 

13750 

13750 

3658  (:  + 

1-7918 

-  0.1666) 

3658  X   2-633 

=  i-4'7cubi. 

:  feel. 
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If  we  take  ihe  velocitj  Vi  of  the  large  pislon, 

fi  =  4S  inches  =  4  ft., 
we  bsive  for  that  of  ihe  small  piilon, 

»  =  —  f  1  —  =  }  V,  =  36  inches  =  3  ft.; 
hence  the  area  of  this  pislon  is 

-  =  \  — — —  =  o-7o8s  sq,  fi.  =  loa  *q.  Inches, 


'44  Q  . 


(md  the  diameter  Is 

d=  i-taS  V109  =  II '4  inches. 
Further,  the  area  of  the  large  piston  is 
F,  = =  -|-  ■  — ^--^  =  3  "  0-7085  =  a-iass  sq.  ft.  =  306  sq.  inches, 

and  hence  its  diameter  is 

it  =  I'laS  4^306  =  ig-7  inches,  or  about  30  inches. 
If  we  take  -j-  =  9-40  (see  Table,  g  507),  we  have  the  stroke  of  the  large 

ti  =  3-40  X  30  =  4B  inches  s^  4  ft., 
and  of  the  small  piston, 

J  =  —  =  1x48  =  36  inches  =  3  ft. 

Finally,  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  is 


g  S09. — Injection  Water. — In  contJensing  en^nes,  the 
condenser  and  its  pump  require  a  special  calculation.  First, 
we  have  to  determine  the  injection  water  M,. 
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From  the  quantity  of  steam  Q  condensed,  or 

as  also  from  the  temperature  /,  of  the  injection  water,  and 
the  temperature  /,  in  the  interior  of  the  condenser,  we  have, 
according  to  Watt's  rule,  the  quantity  M^  of  injection  water 
by  placing  the  amount  of  heat, 

62-$  M^  {i,  —  /.), 

absorbed  by  M„  equal  to  the  quantity  of  heat, 

62-5  jW(640  —  O. 

which  the  steam  loses  when  converted  into  water  at  t^ 
Hence, 

ii,  -  i,)  J/;  =  (640  -  i.)  M, 
or 

According  to  Regnault  (g  380),  we  have 

(/,  —  /,)  M,  =  (6o6-  5  +  o-  305  ?  —  /,)  M, 

because  the  total  heat  of  the  steam  at  1°  temperature  is 

6o6-5  +0-305  /. 

The  amount  of  water  necessary  for  condensation,  there- 
fore, is 

or  the  ratio  of  the  injection  to  the  feed  water  is, 
M,  _  6o6-  5  +  o-  305  /  —  I*, 
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If  we  take  the  temperature  of  the  injection  water  =  xz" 
and  that  of  the  condenser  =  35°,  we  have,  by  the  first  ex- 
pression above, 

M,  _  640-35  _  ^5  _  ,fi  , 
J/  -  35  -12-23    "'^•^' 

or  by  the  second,  if  we  take  /  =  105°, 

M,      606-5  +  32-35      603.5      ,,  , 
M  -        35-12        -    23     -  ^^•^' 

or  almost  precisely  the  same. 

The  difference  comes  out  somewhat  greater  for  engines 
of  medium  pressure.  If,  for  example,  we  take  /  =  4  at- 
mospheres, and  the  corresponding  temperature  /  =  144°, 
we  have,  according  to  the  second  formula, 

Jf.  _6o6.s  +  43.9-3s6r5-4 


while  the  first  formula  gives,  again. 

Ml. 
M  ' 


\-=  26-3. 


Since,  then,  the  quantity  of  injection  water  is  over  26 
times  as  great  as  the  feed  water,  we  see  at  once  that  con- 
densing engines  are  not  always  po$»ble  in  all  situations. 


§  SIO* — Cold  Water  and  F«ed  PMBps, — From  the  quan- 
tity of  injection  water  M,.  we  can  now  determine  the 
dimensions  of  the  cold-water  pump.    We  have 

11,  now,  we  put  -y^^f*  —  26,  and  for  low  pressure  take 
M  =  1390,  while  foi*  medium  pressure  ^  =  4  atmospheres, 
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we  take  f*  =  448,  we  have  the  injection  water  for  low- 
pressure  engines, 


and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  moderate  pressure,  of  4  atmos- 
pheres, 

^.  =  ^^  =  0-0580(2. 
44s 

If  the  cold-water  pump  is  single  acting,  the  product  V^ 
of  the  area  and  stroke  of  its  piston  will  give  the  volume  of 
water  raised  by  it  per  revolution.  The  steam  quantity  per 
stroke  \&  iV ^^  zFs;  hence  we  have 

£1  -:^  -    -^1 
2f  Q  ~~  \^M 


V,  _  2  M,  _  2  (640  - 


We  thus  obtain,  -jr  —     ■-;.■  —  — j-. tt-- 

pressure,  and  o- 1 160  for  medium-pressure  engines. 

Since,  however,  some  water  always  runs  back,  we  must 
increase  V,  by  at  least  10  per  cent,  so  that  for  low-pressure 
engines  we  have  for  the  contents  of  the  cold-water  pump, 

r,  =  0-041  V. 

According  to  Watt, 

and  according  to  others. 

For  medium  pressure,  also  adding  10  per  cent,  we  have, 

V,  =  o-l28  r. 

In  practice,  it  is  common  to  take  V,  =  -J  to  ^  of  the  cylin- 
der space  V,  which  is  filled  with  fresh  steam. 
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very  easily  the  volume  f^,  of  the  feed  pump,  or  the  product 
of  the  area  and  stroke  of  its  piston.     We  have 

2K~   G  ~  (*  ' 


r,  =  —  r. 

For   low-pressure  engines,  tension    1-2   atmospheres, 
w  =  1 390,  we  have 

''•  =  1^  ^=^  =  <>■<»■«  ^. 

while  for  engines  of  4  atmospheres  tension,  where  ^  =  448, 

To  ensure  rapid  feed,  however,  this  space  is  taken  from 
three  to  six  times  as  great  as  given  by  the  formula. 


§  SM. — Air  and  H«>«-vrater  Panp. — The  hot-water  or 
air  pump  must  have  a  certain  size,  since  it  has  to  pump  off 
the  water  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  the  in- 
jection water  and  the  uncundensed  steam  of  about  ^  at- 
mosphere tension,  as  well  as  the  air  which  is  brought  in 
by  the  injection  water.  The  water  to  be  pumped  out  is, 
per  second,  M  +  M^,  or  about  28  M.  Since,  however,  the 
injection  water  contains  about  ^  of  its  volume  of  air,  and 
this  passes  from  the  tension  of  1  atmosphere  to  -^  of  an 
atmosphere,  and  from  a  temperature  of  12*  to  35",  this  air 
occupies  the 

H  [r  +0-0036;  (35  -  12)]  =  4  (r  +  0-00367  X  23)  =  0.775'* 
part  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  water.  Since,  further, 
this  air  is  mixed  with  steam  of  the  same  tension  and  tem- 
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perature,  we  have  an  almost  equal  volume  of  steam  (§  394), 
and  therefore  the  volume  of  water,  air,  and  steam  lifted  per 
second  by  the  air  pump  is 

3f  +  J/;  (i  +  2  X  0-775)  =  J/+  2-55  M^, 

or  about 

(1  +  2-55  X  26)  M  =■  6j  M. 

If  we  denote  the  capacity  of  the  air  pump  by  V„  we 
have,  as  before, 

V\  _  6j  M 
zV~     Q    ' 
or  the  capacity  of  the  air  pump  is 

c 

For  low-pressure  engines,  /*  =  1390,  and 

For  medium  pressure,  or  4  atmospheres,  f  =  448,  and 

According  to  Watt,  we  double  this  for  safety.  In 
Watt's  engines,  also,  the  stroke  of  the  air  pump  is  ^  that  of 
the  steam  piston,  and  the  diameter  is  \,  so  that  we  have 

or  fully  double  of  the  theoretical  capacity. 

Finally,  as  to  the  condenser,  we  give  this  a  capacity 


%  5i2i — Dlmenalont  of  §tenm  Engine. — From  the  steam 
quantity  V=^Fs,  we  can  find  the  dimensions  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  engine.     In  order  to  make  the  cross-section  of 
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the  Steam  passage  -^  of  the  piston  area,  we  make  its  width 
^j  =  ^  of  the  piston  diameter  d.  In  high-pressure  engines 
with  Uttle  expansion,  as,  fur  instance,  locomotives,  this  ratio 
of  cross-section, as  well  as  the  exit  pipe,  may  be  -fg,  and  we 
therefore  take  the  diameter  d^  =\d. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  boiler  and  furnace  also 
depend  upon  the  steam  quantity  Q  or  the  heat  W.  The 
general  rules  will  be  found  in  §  404,  et  al.,  so  that  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  point  out  the  more  essential  relations. 

The  capacity  of  the  boiler  is  made  15  to  20  times  the 
quantity  of  wafer  3600  W  evaporated  per  hour,  and  there- 
fore equal  to  from  54000  W  to  72'ooo  W,  of  which  0-4  is' 
steam  and  o-6  water  space  (§  405).  The  principal  part  of  a 
boiler  is  the  heating  surface.  We  have  already  (§404) 
stated  that  we  may  estimate  4  pounds  of  steam  per  hour 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface.  Assuming  this,  we  have 
for  the  heating  surface  necessary  to  evaporate  W  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  hour, 

/■=  *,^  X  3600  W=  32400  Wsquare  feet. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Wicksteed,  the  quan. 
tity  of  water  evaporated  per  hour  by  i  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface,  for  the  Cornish  trunk  boiler,  is 

0-09  cubic  ft.  =  5-62  pounds, 

and  for  Cornish  cylindrical  boilers,  with  interior  furnace, 
which  have  a  slow  combustion,  only 

0-0143  cubic  ft.  =  0-89  pounds. 

For  marine  and  locomotive  boilers,  the  combustion  is 
mu(^  more  rapid,  and  the  steam  quantity  is  two  to  three 
times  as  great  as  for  the  ordinary  stationary  steam  boiler 
of  equal  heating  surface. 

Finally,  as  to  the  consumption  of  fuel  necessary  for  the 

evaporation  of  the  amount  of  water  M  =  ~,  this  of  course 
depends  upon  its  quality.   According  to  Wicksteed,  as  also 
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numerous  recent  experiments,  i  pound  of  good  English 
hard  coal  gives  from  7  to  8  pounds  of  steam,  hence  My 
pounds  of  steam  require 

„      My        ^Y  j      c        1 

K=  -5—  to   — — -  pounds  01  coal. 

In  Watt's  engines  without  expansion,  10  to  13  pounds  of 
good  hard  coal  per  hour  are  counted  upon  for  each  horse- 
power ;  in  high-pressure  non-condensing  engines,  only  8  to 
1 1  pounds ;  condensing,  5  to  7  pounds  ;  and,  finally,  for 
high-pressure  non<ondensing  engines,  without  expansion, 
17  to  20  pounds. 

Remakk. — Further  and  mote  special  infoimalion  nill  be  found  in  ihe 
"  Ingenieut." 

The  other  parts  of  the  steam  engine,  such  as  the  crank,  Hj-wheel,  govemoi'. 
etc.,  will  be  treated  of  in  the  thitJ  volu,me  of  this  work.  The  theory  of  the 
•lide-valve  and  of  link  and  valve  motions  will  also  be  fullj  treated  there. 


Elf  the  performance  of  a  proposed  engine  could  be  certainljr  foretold,  in 
advaoce  of  its  construction,  it  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  proportion  It  so 
that  anj  desired  conditions  could  be  fulfilled.  In  practice,  however,  it  i* 
oecetsary  to  make  certain  nssumptions,  but  if  these  are  based  on  the  records 
□f  reliable  experiments  tbey  give  results  in  general  whoso 'close  approsima- 
tiOQ  to  absolute  accuracy  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  present  note  fur- 
nishes examples,  rules,  and  tables  for  determining  the  proper  proportion  of 
steam  engines  under  most  circumstances  that  occur  in  practice. 

In  designing  an  engine  for  any  given  purpose,  the  principal  points  to  be 

The  dimensions  of  the  cylinder. 

The  consumption  of  steam. 

As  the  problem  is  usually  presented,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  di. 
ameter  and  length  of  stroke  of  an  engine  that  will  develop  a  given  horse- 
power, Ibe  following  elements  being  given  : 

Initial  pressure  of  steam. 

Point  of  cut-off. 

Revolutions  per  minute,  or  piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  mean  effective  pressure  of  the  steam  at  each 
stroke  can  be  determined,  or  if  the  indicator  diagram  that  will  be  taken  on 
be  laid  down  in  advance  of  the  construction  of  the  engine,  the  dimensions  of 
the  steam  cylinder  can  be  obtained  by  a  simple  calculation.  The  diagram  In 
full  lines.  Fig.  So6i,  ia  such  as  would  be  given  by  an  engine  of  good  design, 
with  the  exception  that  some  of  the  peculiarities  are  exaggerated  for  Ihe  sake 
of  clearness. 
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In  this  GpiTe,  OXia  tbe  zero  line  to  which  alt  prcHures  are  referred,  and 
bj  fallowing  the  diagram  through  a  complete  revolution  of  the  engine,  the 
elements  that  are  knonn  and   those  that  must  be  auumed  can  readilr  be 

I.  It  wilt  be  seen  that  iho  steam  acts  upon  the  piston  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Etroko  with  (he  initial  pressure  P,,  which  piessure  has  diminished 
to  Pit  the  point  ofcul-olT,  B,  where  llic  sleam  valve  closet. 

Exactlj  how  much  the  pieisuie  will  fall  between  (he  points  of  admission 

and  cut-off,  in  any  particular  case,  depends  upon  the  area  of  port  and  piston 

speed  ;  and  b^  using  the  dimensions  given  in  Art.  461,  a  difference  of  five 

pounds  between  Pi  and  P  will  be  an  ample  allowance.     When  this  diffeiisitce 

Is  assumed,  an  equivalent  line,  J/A,  can  be  drawn,  representing  mean  ptes- 

P,  +  P 
sure  up  10  point  of  cut-off  = —. 

a.  When  the  sleam  valve  has  closed,  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  expands 
from  B  to/,  in  the  curve  shown,  and  at/ihe  exhaust  valve  opens. 

In  general  it  is  sufficienilj  accurate  to  assume  that  the  steam  expands  in 
An  isothermal  curve,  the  pressure  varying  inversely  as  the  volume.  In  cases 
where  the  steam  is  dry,  or  nearly  so,  as  when  steam  jackets  are  used,  it  is 
somewhat  more  accurate  10  assume  that  the  pressure  of  the  steam  varies  in- 
versely as  the  f|<h  power  of  the  volume,  this  being  a  close  approxlmatiOD  lo 
the  actual  relation  between  the  pressure  and  volume  of  dry  saturated  steam, 
for  ordinary  pressures  and  ratios  of  expansion.  If,  then,  the  ratio  of  expan- 
sion is  known,  the  curve  of  expansion  can  be  laid  out  in  accordance  with 
either  of  the  principles  just  staled.  Il  has  already  been  explained,  in  Art. 
461,  that  the  points  at  which  cui-off,  release,  and  cushion  commence  can  be 
fixed  at  pleasure,  so  ih.tt  any  assumptions  in  regard  lo  these  points  can  be 
verified  in  a  proposed  engine.  But  the  fraction  of  stroke  completed  up  to 
point  of  cul-olT  is  only  the  apparent  tul-0ff,stnce  alt  steam  cylinders  have 
clearance  space  in  which  steam  also  expands,  and  if  c  has  the  same  ratio  to 
the  stroke  of  piston  as  ihe  clearance  space  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder  has  to 
the  space  swept  through  by  the  piston  pet  stroke,  it  Is  evident  that  ibe  rnil 

distancufrom  commencement  of  stroke  to  poiniof  cut-off +  t 
stroke  of  piston  +  c. 

Hence  the  volume  of  clearance  must  be  known  before  the  ratio  of  expansion 
and  the  corresponding  curve  of  expansion  can  be  determined.  This  can  be 
calculated  with  precision  for  any  particular  case,  and  In  general  practice  it  is 
found  to  vary  between  j  and  10  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  cylinder,  or 
space  swept  through  by  the  piston  per  stroke — lieing  nearer  the  former  figure. 
In  (he  best  practice.  The  clearance  for  a  proposed  design  can  be  safety  as- 
sumed, in  the  preliminary  calculation,  be(ween  these  figures.  As  10  the 
point  of  cut-off  that  is  most  desirable,  this  varies  somewhat  with  steam 
pressure,  size  of  cylinder,  and  piston  speed,  and  can  be  best  determined  by  a 
reference  to  the  practical  examples  in  another  part  of  this  note. 

3.  On  the  return  stroke  of  tbe  piston,  the  exhaust  valve  remains  open 
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until  cushion  coRimences,  with  a  tUghtly  v»iy[ag  back  pressurs,  n^lch  In- 
creases 10  /  4  at  (be  point  E,  where  ibe  exhaust  valve  closes. 

With  exhaust  ports  of  ample  size,  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  the  mean  back 
pressure,  exclusive  of  cushion,  between  one  and  (wo  pounds  above  the  at- 
mosphere per  square  inch  of  piston  area  in  non-coiidensing,  and  between 
four  and  five  pounds  above  tero  in  condensing  engines.  There  aie  many 
engines  giving  much  better  results  but  (he  foregoing  figures  probably  repre- 
sent a  fai  r  average. 

4.  When  the  exhaust  valve  closes,  (he  sieam  remaining  in  the  cylinder  is 
compressed  in  the  curve  J^G.  its  pressure  increasing  from/  4  to/ 3,  and  at  G 
steam  is  again  admitted  10  the  cylinder,  ohanging  the  pressure  Trom/ 3  lo  /*). 

The  compression  curve  is  ordinarily  assumed  10  follow  the  same  law  as 
the  curve  of  expansion.  The  amount  of  compression  required  in  any  given 
case  depends  upon  the  initial  pressure,  clearance,  and  weight  and  velocity  of 
the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  engine.  It  is  not  desirable  (o  compress  (he 
steam  to  a  higher  point  than  the  initial  pressure,  and  it  is  a  good  plan.  If 
possible,  to  make  (he  mean  total  compression  pressure  equal  to  (he  mean' 
pressure  due  to  (he  retardation  of  (he  reciprocating  parts  during  the  fraction 
of  stroke  in  which  cushion  occurs.  The  most  economical  ratio  of  compres- 
sion is  generally  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  expansion,  but  (he  moat  advanta- 
geous ratio  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  already  noticed,  depends  upon, 
the  energy  of  (he  reciprocating  parts. 

It  is  not  necessary.  In  general,  to  lay  down  the  diagram  of  a  proposed 
engine  on  paper,  If  ftiles  for  making  the  necessary  calculations  are  fumlshedL. 
and  the  process  of  calculating  the  several  parts  of  (he  diagram  will  be  iome~ 
wha(  BS  follows  : 

a.  Fig.  Sobi,  as  already  stdled,  shows  (he  genera]  form  of  (he  diagram  thac 
it  is  assumei]  will  be  produced.     Find  //  A,  the  mean  pressure,  exclusive  of 

clearance,  up  to  point  of  cut-off  =  — - — . 

h.  in  Fifi,  S06/,  add  to  the  length  of  the  diagram  a  distance  representing, 
the  fraction  of  clearance  reduced  (o  equivalent  length  of  stroke  on  (he  scale 
of  (he  diagram,  supposing  (he  original  length  of  (he  diagram  to  represent  the 
s(roke  of  (he  piston.  Then  find  the  line  A'Z,  representing  mean  pressure,, 
clearance  included,  up  (o  (he  point  of  cut-off,  and  lay  off  the  expansion! 
curve  B  C,  in  accordance  with  ihe  assumed  law  of  expansion.  Also  find  a 
line  n  D\o  represent  (he  mean  back  pressure.  Independent  of  cushion,. but 
including  clearance. 

c.  in  Fig.  Bo6i.  lay  off  (he  curve  of  compression,  F  G,  and  subtracting- 
the  back  pressure  due  (o  compression,  (here  remains  a  diagram  ff  A  B  C 
d  t  F  G,  Fig.  806/,  which  is  equivalent  in  area  to  the  one  which  it  Is  assumed 
the  engine  will  produce. 

Table  A  contains  a  scries  of  formulas  for  obtaining  the  area- of  this  <iia>- 
gram,  when  the  proper  assumptions  are  made,  and  in  the  succeeding  tables 
will  be  found  constants  for  use  in  the  calculations. 

Table  B  gives  the  real  ratio  of  expansion  for  any  apparent  ratio,  wheni  the 
fraction  of  clearance  Is  known. 
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For  example,  Id  th«  CMe  of  >n  engine  cutting  off  steam  at  one  fonitb  of 
the  stroke,  with  S  per  cent  clearance,  the  apparent  tut-eff  is  of  coarse  0-35, 
but  the  real  cul^sff,  aa  given  by  the  table,  is  0-306,  and  the  nalraHa  eftafam- 
jwiD-ioe  =  3-a68. 

NetatUn/tr  Tahlit  A,  B.  amd  C 

A  =  aiea  of  piston,  in  square  inches. 
S  =  length  of  stroke,  in  feet. 

/  =  distance  from  commencement  of  stroke  to  point  of  release,  in  feet. 
U  =  distance,  In  feet,  from  commencement  of  stroke  to  point  of  cut-oSl 

e=  fraction  of  clearance. 
J't  =  initial  pressure  of  steam, 
J*  =  pressure  of  steam  at  point  Of  Col-off. 

ft  =  mean  pressure  up  to  point  of  cut.off,  clearance  apace  not  included. 
fit  =  mean  back  pressure,  exclusive  of  cushion. 
/(  =  back  pressure  at  point  where  cushion  commences. 
/=  temperature  of  steam,  on  Fahrenheit  scale,  at  pressure  P. 
tm  =  temperature  of  aieam,  on  Fahrenheit  scale,  at  pressure/  x. 
»,  =  weight,  in  pounds,  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  at  pressure  x. 
All  pressures,  when  not  otherwise  stated,  are  total  prcstares  (above  a 
vacuum),  in  pounds  per  square  Inch. 
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Table  C  contains  consunts  fu  substilution  in  ibe  farmnlas  of  Table  A. 
The  use  of  these  three  tables  can  b*  hest  illustrated  by  some  examples. 

I.  If  steam  having  an  initial  pressuM  \,F)  of  80  pounds  per  square  inch  \i 
allowed  to  expand  until  its  pressure  is  raduced  10  i;  pounds  (/>),  find  Ibe 
pressures  at  three  inierraediate  equidistant  points  and  the  mean  pressure 
during  expansion,  supposing  that  Ibe  pressure  varies  inveraely  at  the  ^tb 
power  of  the  volume. 

By  fonnula  (7),  Table  A,  the  real  cut-off  is  {|^)  =  0-31  ,  which  is 
found  in  column  3  of  Table  C  to  be  0'33ai,  so  that  (be  ratio  of  expansion 
'■  iTiiirr  =  3<".  or  the  volume  of  the  steam  is  increased  froto  i  to  j-oi. 
Hence  the  several  ratios  of  expansion  for  the  three  equidistant  intermediate 
points  are  1-5,2,  and  3-j.  Entering  Table  C  with  these  quanlities  as  argu- 
mcQts  in  column  3,  the  pressures  at  these  intermediate  points  are  obtained 
from  column  4,  as  follows :  1 

1st  intennediate  point,  pressure  :=  So  x  0'6s34  =  S3-3 
3d  "  "  ■•         =  80  K  0-4788  =  38-3 

3d  "  "  "         =  80  K  0-3777  =  3o-a. 

The  mean  pressure  during  expansion  is  given  by  column  6  of  Ta- 
ble C,  using  the  argument  0-33  la  column  i,  so  thai  the  mean  pressure  is 
Bo  X  0-5376  =  43-3  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  solving  ihe  above  example, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  nearest  arguments  in  the  table  have  been  used, 
ll  would,  oi  course,  be  eas]'  if  greater  accuracy  were  required  to  find  Ibe  con- 
•tanta  for  Ihe  given  arguments  by  interpolation  ;  but  this  is  not  ordinarily 
necessary. 

3.  The  cylinder  of  a  certain  steam-engine  is  24  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  stroke  of  piston  is  4  feet.  The  clearance  space  at  each  end  of  (he  cylinder 
is  -ft  of  a  cubic  fool.  The  engine  makes  60  revolutions  per  minute,  Ihe 
•team  is  cut  off  when  the  piston  has  moved  16  inches  from  commencement 
of  stroke,  and  cushion  commences  when  the  portion  of  stroke  uncompleted 
is  13  inches.  The  steam  expands  and  is  compressed  in  accordance  with  the 
law  that  the  pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  volume,  and  Ihe  absolute  pres- 
sures at  different  paris  of  the  stroke  are  as  follows : 

Initial  pressure.  Pi,  70;  pressure  at  point  of  cut-off,  P,  66  :  mean  back 
pressure,  exclusive  of  cushion. /■,  5  ;  back  pressure  a(  point  where  cushion 
commences,/!,  6.  From  the  above  data  it  is  required  to  find  Ihe  indicated 
horse-power  of  the  engine. 

Using  Tables  A  to  C  for  the  appropriate  formula*  and  constinls,  it  i> 
fouod  thai  the  space  swept  through  by  Ihe  piston  per  stroke, 

V  =  4  X  0-7854  X  4  =  13-S664  cubic  feet. 

The  fraction  of  clearance  at  each  end  of  cylinder, 

-.- ■■■»«< >. 
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The  appannt  cut-oS, 

I       t6 

-  =  _jg=o.33. 

The  real  cat-off, 

j  =  o-37. 

Tb«  real  ratio  of  expaniion, 

^=3-703. 
The  terminal  pressure,  if  the  release  occurs  at  the  end  of  ttroke 

/  =  66  X  0-37  =  34'4  pounds  per  square  ioch. 
The  meatt  pressure  up  to  point  of  cut-oS,  clearance  space  not  included, 

Pi  = ■  =  68  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  mean  pressure  up  to  point  of  cut-off,  clearance  space  included, 
/■,  =  «  +  °'^'"''V"°~'"  =  Ms  po-ad,  p.r  ,,u.™  I«b. 


The  mean  effectire  pressure,  uncorrected  for  clearance  and  cushion, 

A.  = +  66  X  0-3679  —  5  =  44-4  pounds  per  square  Inch, 

The  mean  effective  pressure,  corrected  for  clearance, 

pm  =  44'4  —  0064  X  {70  —  444)  =  4a8  pouitds  per  square  inch. 

The  fraction  of  stroke  uncompleted  when  cushion  ci 


-  -  ,8  -  '■'■ 
The  ratio  of  compression  for  cushion. 


0-064 


^=    'ZZ     =^-'>- 


Hie  final  cushion  pressure, 

/,  ^  6  X  4'g  =  39-4  paunos  per  square  inch. 
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Tbe  mean  cushion  presiure, 

/,  =:  29-4  K  0'4014  =  II -S  pounds  per  square  tnch. 

The  mean  effective  pressure,  corrected  for  clearance  and  cuthioD,     ' 

/*.  =  43-8  —  0-064  X  3-9  "  (II -8  —  6)  =  41-4  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Hence  the  indicated  horse-power, 

/.  M.  P.  =  4-4''  (24)')'  0-7854x480  ^ 

33000  ' 

%.  Suppose,  in  the  engine  whose  dimensions  are  given  in  the  last  example, 
release  occurs  when  the  piston  has  completed  -^  of  the  strolte-^whai  is  the 
amount  of  steam  used  per  hour,  as  accounted  Tor  by  the  indicator? 

The  pressure  at  the  point  where  release  commences  is 

;,,=  66  X  ^:33J^^4  ^  ^ 
0-9S  +  0064 

The  engine  makes  3  x  60  x  60  =  7100  strokes  per  hour,  and  by  the 
steam  table  in  Art.  391  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
36-3  pounds  per  square  inch  is  0'065s73  pounds;  so  that  the  weight  of  steam 
used  per  hour,  by  terminal  pressure,  is 

7300  X  (08  +  095  X   12-5664)  X  0-065573  :^  6014  pounds. 

By  the  steam  table  in  Art.  391,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  the 
pressure  when  cushion  commences,  6,  is  0-016357,  so  that  the  weight  ot 
■team  saved  by  cushioning  per  hour  is 

7»oo  X  (o-a  +  0-25  X   13-5664)  X  0016357  =  4*1  pounds. 

The  mean  total  pressure  during  expansion,  ~ 

/,    =  66  X  0-583^  =  38-5. 

The  ratio  of  mechanical  effect  during  expansion  to  total  mechanical  effect, 

_.  _     j«-s  > 


S37- 


<  (42-8  +  5) 
IS  of  heat  converted  Into  work,  per  hour, 


7wx>  X  (43-8  +  5)  X  0-537  X  45*39  x  4  _ 
_ __ _  4 
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By  the  sleBm  ubie  in  Art.  391,  ihe  laieot  heat  of  a  pound  of  (team  at  the 
terminal  preuure,  36-3,  is  944-381  themul  unils,  so  chat  the  pounds  of  steam 
coodeased  for  work,  per  hour,  are 

^^  =  S78. 

944- asa 

Hence  the  pounds  of  steam  accounted  for  by  the  indicator,  per  hour,  are 

6014  +  578  —  4ao  =  617a.     , 

There  is  alwaji  more  steam  used  bj  an  engine  than  the  amount  deter- 
mined bf  the  above  calculation,  being  the  steam  coadeosed  on  account  of 
the  variation  in  temperature  of  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  and  that 
condensed  by  radiation  from  external  surfaces.  In  the  case  of  a  well-clothed 
cylinder,  ezperlment  seems  10  show  that  the  amount  of  steam  unaccounted 
for  depends  upon  the  area  of  interad  surface  ;  and  Ihough  these  experiment* 
have  not  been  sufflciently  extended  to  determine  the  constants  for  condensa- 
tion with  precision,  it  can  be  staled  that,  in  general,  in  the  case  of  non-con- 
densing engines,  with  cylinders  not  steam-jackeied  but  veil  clothed,  the 
condensation  per  liour  will  be  between  zo  and  30  pounds  per  square  fool  ol 
internal  condensing  surface,  from  10  to  ao  pounds  per  square  foot  of  internal 
surface,  for  condensing  engines  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  about 
half  the  above  amounts  for  steam- jacketed  cylinders.  The  exact  value  of  the 
constant  for  any  particular  case  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  cylinder  and 
the  range  of  temperature  during  a  stroke;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  furdier  experiments,  to  give  an  exact  formula.  la  the  case  of  the 
engine  under  consideration,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  condensation  is  15 
pounds  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  interna!  surface^lhis  surface  being  the 
whole  interior  of  the  cylinder,  including  the  ports,  together  with  the  two 
sides  of  the  piston  and  the  surface  of  the  piston-rod.  Supposing  the  interior 
surface  of  each  port  to  bo  6  sq.  (t,,  the  length  of  the  inleiior  surface  of  the 
cylinder  s  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  piston-rod  3^  inches,  the  internal  sur< 
face  on  which  condensation  may  take  place  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  i* 
distributed  about  as  follows  : 

Ports lao  sq.  ft. 

Sides  of  qrlinder 31-4   "    " 

Cylinder-heads  and  sides  of  piston. , ia'6   "    " 

Piston-rod 4-6  "    " 

Total 60-6  "    " 

So  ihM  the  steam  unaccounted  for  by  the  indicator  per  hour  is 

60-6  X  ij  =  909  pounds. 
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and  the  toU)  sieam  tised  by  the  eogioe  p«r  hour  is 
6173  +  909  =  70S1  pounds, 
^-— -  =  26-  poundi  of  ateani  per  indicated  hone-power  per  hour. 

Having  found  the  probable  amount  of  (team  (hat  will  be  u*ed  bj  a  pro- 
posed engine,  a  boiler  can  be  designed  to  furnish  Ibe  required  amount  by 
ibe  principles  explained  in  Art.  436. 

The  importance  of  delGrmlDlns  a  rule  by  which  the  smouot  of  Bteam  un- 
accounted for  by  the  indicator  can  be  definitely  fixed  for  any  given  case, 
should  induce  future  eiperiraeaiers  to  give  the  necessary  data  in  the  records 
of  their  tests.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  give  the  amount  of  water  twaccounted 
for  a»  i  certain  per  cent  of  the  total  water  used,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  charge  it  a*  Ibe  condensation  per  square  foot  of 
internal  surface. 

4.  The  power  utlliied  by  an  engine,  or  ibe  ntt  Merte-fmftr,  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  iteam-user  than  the  indicated  konf.fiin.-ter,  which  it  the 
power  due  to  the  mean  pressure  of  sleam  in  the  cylinder,  including  that 
required  to  overcome  prejudicial  resistances.  In  well-designed  engines  the 
net  borse-power  averages  from  So  to  go  per  cent  of  the  Indicated  horse-power ; . 
and  assuming  that  it  is  85  per  cent  of  the  Indicated  power  in  the  cxtv  under 
consideration,  the  effective  power  of  ibe  eogipe  will  be 

i^i  X  o-8s  =  aji, 
and  this  mil  require  ^-^  =  30'6  pounds  of  sleam  per  net  horse-power  per 

Some  examples  of  the  relation  between  indicated  and  net  horse-power  ate 
given  In  the  tables  that  follow. 

S-  In  the  case  of  the  engine  considered  in  the  preceding  examples  no 
account  has  been  taken  of  the  efrecfoC  the  piston-rod  in  reducing  the  eSbctive 
.  piston  area,  but  altenlion  should  be  given  to  this  in  practice.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  piston  area  on  one  side  is  reduced  by  the  area  of  the  piston-rod,  to 
that  (he  efiective  area,  which  should  be  used  in  all  calculations,  is 

a  X  piston  area  —  area  of  piston-rod 
3 

which  would  give  for  the  effective  area  in  the  case  under  consldcralion,. 

3  X  459'39  —  9'63  -  ,     , 
^i — =2 Z —  =  447*58  square  inches. 
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and  would  reduce  the  indicated  hoTM-powei  to 

41-4  "  447-58  X  480  _ 
33000 

and  the  net  horae-power  to 

170  X  0-85  =  339. 

6.  Suppose  that  Ihe  mean  efleciire  presEuie  in  a  particular  case,  calcu- 
lated as  in  example  z,  is  35  pounds  pei  square  inch,  and  that  it  is  required 
to  find  the  dimensions  of  an  engine  that  shall  exert  350  net  horse-power, 
with  a  piston  speed  or  500  Teet  a  minute,  it  being  assumed  thai  the  net  horse- 
power is  83  per  cent  of  the  indicated. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  net  pressure  will  be 

35  X  O'Sa  =  2S'7  pounds  per  square  inch, 

and  each  square  inch  of  effective  piston  area  will  exen 

aS-j  X  500  .  . 

- — =—  =  0-43465  net  horse-power, 

33000 

and  the  effective  piston  area  required  will  be 

— "        =  804-88  square  inches. 
0-4348S 

This  cortMponds  to  a  cjlinder  about  33  inches  in  diameter,  and  if  ft  is 
found  that  a  piston-rod  4^  inches  in  diameter  is  required,  the  total  piston 
area  should  be 

3  X  8oi-88  -(-  is-oo       „      .  ,     . 
■    -  ■  -    ■  =  813-83  square  Inches, 

and  the  corresponding  diameter  of  cjlinder  Is 

:  33-t7 Inches. 

By  assuming  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  [he  piston  stroke  can 
readily  be  determined.  Thus,  if  the  speed  Is  fixed  at  50  revolutions  pet 
minute  the  piston  must  move 


- —  =  10  feet  per  tevolutlaa, 

JO  ^ 

■-  =  5  fwt. 
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7.  Formula  (36),  Table  A,  in  connection  with  column  11,  Table  C,  is  use- 
ful Tor  the  approximate  determioatioo  oC  tbe  temperature  of  steam  at  different 
abtolule  pressures.  To  find,  for  example,  the  temperature  of  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  jo  pounds  per  square  inch,  we  know  (hat  the  temperature  at  14-  7 
pounds  per  square  inch  is  313°  Fahrenheit,  so  that  the  relio  of  the  pres- 
sures is 


Hence  the  approximate  temperature,  by  column  1 1,  Table  C,  Is 

^-,oo'  =  38,°-6. 
0-8154 

By  the  steam  table  in  Art.  391  it  will  be  seen  that  the  temperature  cor- 
responding to  this  pressure  is.  more  accurately,  >8o*-g. 

The  preceding  rules  and  examples,  while  showing  what  performance  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  steam-engines  under  certain  assumed  condi- 
tions, do  not  fix  these  conditions  for  ail  cases  that  may  arise,  and  can 
property  be  supplemented  by  examples  drawn  from  approved  practice.  In 
designing  an  engine,  for  instance,  it  is  necessary  to  lix  (he  point  of  cut-off 
or  ratio  of  expansion.  This  can  be  done  by  the  aid  of  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples, but  the  operation  will  be  quite  laborious.  Thus,  the  designer  may  fix 
the  sioam  pressure,  piston  speed,  and  ratio  of  nei  to  indicated  horse-power, 
and  then  calculate  the  size  of  engine  required  to  develop  a  given  net  horse- 
power and  the  probable  consumption  of  steam  for  various  grades  of  expan- 
sion, finally  selecting  the  case  that  gives  the  most  economical  resull,  and  this 
course  is  often  to  be,  recommended.  The  designer  can  also  frequently  find 
examples  of  successful  practice,  which  he  may  follow  with  advantage. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  best  point  of  cut-off  there  has  been  much 
discussion;  and  while  the  matter  Is  by  no  means  absolutely  settled,  it  is 
believed  that  the  majority  of  engineers  will  agree  in  fixing  the  best  point  of 
cut-off  in  simple  engines  with  initial  pressure  at  from  60  to  100  pounds  per 
square  inch,  somewhere  between  quarter  and  half  stroke.  A  very  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  was  made  by  the  United  S(ates  Government,  extending 
over  three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  this  question.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  experiments  were  never  completed,  and  although  they  are  quite 
decisive  for  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  made,  these  circum- 
stances were  not  such  as  obtain  generally  in  modem  practice — the  initial 
pressure  and  piston  speed  being  ordinarily  greater  than  In  these  experiments. 
Still,  tbe  experiments  are  of  great  value  and  will  repay  careful  study.  A 
record  Is  presented  In  Table  D.  by  the  kind  permission  of  Chief-Engineer 
B.  F.  Isherwood,  U.  S.  N.,  and  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first  complete 
account  that  has  been  published.  This  table,  besides  showing  the  best  con- 
ditions under  the  circumstances  of  the  tests,  Is  useful  as  indicating  the  data 
that  should  be  recorded  in  a  complete'  experiment  .'and  can  be  studied  to 
advantage  by  future  experimenters. 
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The  experiments  recorded  in  Tabic  D  wore  supplemented  b]r  a  •etie* 
conducted  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Wotks,  New  York,  Ibr  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  proper  proportions  for  cranes  of  various  powers 
and  the  steam  required  for  the  difierent  caaes.  These  determinations  are 
contaiited  in  a  work  entitled  "Tables  and  Diagrams  Relating  to  Non-Con- 
densing Engines  and  Boilers,"  New  York,  187a,  and  Table  E.  compiled  from 
this  work,  gives  the  ptoportions  specially  lecom mended  for  engines  up  to 
ISO  net  horse-power. 
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Id  Tablet  F  and  G  are  pretenled  Ihe  most  impoilanl  dimensions  of  por- 
table and  siationaiy  eogines,  which  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  of  fairlf 
represeniing  the  pnu:lice  of  American  builders,  althougb  tb«  lilts  are  qufle 
small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  manufacturers.  The  several  columns 
tie  Bufficwntljr  detailed  to  require  no  (utther  explanation. 
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Particulars  of  [he  trials  of  a  number  of  stationary  and  portable  engines 
are  contained  in  Table  H.  Experiments  i  lo  lo  were  made,  with  on«  or  two 
exceptions,  with  what  were  called  "  racing  engines" — that  is.  engines  buili 
with  far  more  care  than  was  used  for  the  general  market,  and  fired  by  care- 
fully-trained  experts — while  the  remaining  experiments  were  made  with  en- 
gines of  the  ordinary  commercial  type,  under  ordinary  management.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  by  a  reference  to  experiment  16,  that  an  American  engine. 
at  ordinarily  built  for  the  market,  gave  results  but  little  inferior  10  those  ob- 
tained with  the  "racers;"  while  a  comparison  of  experiments  17  and  iS, 
irtiich  were  made  with  the  same  engine,  with  no  change  except  that  which 
was  due  to  the  experience  gained  in  the  first  trial,  shows  how  much  the  result 
ma;  be  affected  by  the  management,  other  things  being  equal. 

Although  compound  engines  have  been  generally  adopted  (or  ocean 
■learners  within  the  last  few  years,  producing  greater  economy  than  was 
usual  in  the  case  of  the  simple  engines  formerly  employed,  yet  as  the  change 
was  made  simultaneously  with  the  increase  of  steam  pressure  and  piston 
speed,  there  are  many  engineers  wlio  deny  that  there  is  any  economy  in  the 
compound  system.  Although  this  question  has  been  vigorously  discussed 
for  several  years,  theoretical  considerations  have  been  advanced  more  fre- 
quently than  experimental  proof,  and,  in  fact,  there  are  scarcely  any  complete 
records  of  comparative  tests  of  simple  and  compound  engines.  Table  I.  con- 
tains a  summary  of  some  experiments  made  on  United  Stales  revenue  steam- 
ers with  simple  and  compound  engines.  These  experiments  were  made 
with  engines  of  rather  ^all  size,  were  generally  of  very  short  duration,  and 
there  was  no  attempt  lo  determine  experimentally  the  relation  between  the 
net  aitd  indicated  horse-power.  They  constitute,  however,  almost  (be  only 
experimental  record  bearing  on  this  question  that  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Table  I.  is  compiled  from  a  paper  on  "Compound  and  Non-Compound 
Engines,"  pubhshed  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,"  iii.,  368,  and  the  "  Report  of  the  Trial  of  the  Steam  Machinery 
of  the  United  States  Revenue  Steamer  'Gallatin,'"  Washington,  1875.  The 
principal  dimensions  of  the  engines,  as  given  in  the  above  papers(which  also 
contain  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject),  were  as  follows : 

"Rush,"  compound  engine,  3  vertical  cylinders  with  intermediate  re- 
ceiver, both  cylinders  5  team -jacketed.  Diameter  of  cylinders,  34  and  3S 
inches  respectively;  stroke  of  pistons,  27  inches. 

"Bache,"  compound  engine,  two  vertical  cylinders  with  intemediate 
chamber,  large  cylinder  only  steam -jacketed.  Diameter  of  cylinders,  15-98 
and  i;  inches  ;  stroke  of  pistons,  24  inches  ;  per  cent  of  clearance,  4-86  high- 
pressure  and  405  low-pressure  cylinder.  In  the  experiments  with  the 
engines  of  the  "  Bache."  marked  "  sitigte,"  only  the  large  cylinder  was  used. 

"Dexter,"  single  vertical  cylinder,  not  steam  .jacketed.  Diameter,  16 
inches ;  stroke  of  piston,  36  inches. 

"Dallas,"  single  vertical  cylinder,  not  steam-jacketed.  Diameter.  36 
inches ;  stroke  of  piston,  30  inches. 

"Gallatin,"  single  vertical  cylinder,  steam-jacketed.  Diameter,  34-1 
inches  ;  stroke  of  piston,  30  inches  ;  per  cent  of  clearance,  6-59. 
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Table  I.  coniajns,  as  will  be  seen,  son 
the  value  of  si  steara-jackei ;  but  tbese  ai 
a  more  complete  serlei  of  ecperiments  o 
Table  J,  which  is  compiled  from  a  paper  on  "  Experimenta,  by  Henrj  Waier- 
mann,  1S64,"  in  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Buieiu  of  Steam 
Engioeering  for  the  Year  1875-" 


E  comparative  experiment*  as  to 
!  in  some  cases  contradictory,  and 
a  steam-jackets  is  summarized  in 
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The  principal  dimensions  of  the  engine,  and  other  particulars,  are 
appended.  , 

Condensiag  engine,  aingle  vertical  cylinder,  ileani-jacketed  on  sides, 
heads,  In  piston  and  piston-rod.  Diameter  of  cylinder,  ib'O;  inches;  strobe 
of  piston,  24  inches;  displacement  of  piston  per  stroke,  I'OSaS  cub.  ft,; 
clearance  at  each  end  of  cylinder,  -oaaa  cub.  ft.  Each  esperiment  was  con- 
tinued for  30  hours.] 


§  513. — Principle  of  the  c::aloric  or  Hot-air  ERvln«. — 

If  a  volume  of  air  K  expands  and  passes  from  the  pressure 
p.  to  /,,  without  changing  its  temperature,  it  periorms  an 
amount  of  work 

L  =  Vphg.  nat.  (^)     (Compar«  Vol.  I.,  %  388.) 

If,  however,  it  is  expanded  by  heating  to  K„  for  instance, 
V^  =  2  V,  or  double  its  original  volume,  then  the  work  for 
the  same  tensions  is 

or,  in  the  special  case  above, 

L,=s2Vp  log.  nat.  (ji), 

or  twice  as  great  as  before  the  heating. 

In  general,  the  increase  of  energy  due  to  the  increase  ot 
volume  y,  —  V,  is 

A-i  =  (f.-r)//«i-.»«/.(^). 

If  /  is  the  initial  temperature  and  t,  the  temperature  ot 
the  air  after  heating,  we  have 

^='-T^    (Vol.I.,|392); 
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hence 

*A  =(!  +  «*')  7? -I, 
and  the  increase  of  temperature  is 

(F.-nO-KQ 

If  the  specific  heat  for  constant  pressure, 
u=«u,  =  1.41  X  0-2375  =  o- 335, 
the  heat  necessary  for  this  rise  of  temperature  is 

iv=  «(/,  -  0  I'r  =  0.335 ^K  -  v){'-i^y 

where  y  is  the  density  of  the  given  quantity  of  air  K. 

If  we  take,  finally,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
=  1390  foot  pounds  (§  379),  we  have  for  the  ratio  of  the 
work  performed  to  the  conrespondit^  expenditure  of  heat, 

'39°  f^     o.33Sxl390(f',-n("+»')^ 


"456 


f        .  log.  „a,.  (tA. 


^         ,  0-005672/ 

Since       J  =  000367  and  V  =  i^(,  ^  j,y 


{I  +  *0y     0-005672' 
we  have  more  simply,  the  efficiency 
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If,  for  example,  the  rati' 

ij  =  o-  2043  ^S-  "^'^  2  = 
or  about  ^. 

There  is  therefore  only  ; 
responding  to  the  heat  im| 
to  %  490,  this  is  the  theoretic 
under  the  most  favorable  ci 
high  tensions. 


§  614. — Calorie  En^ne.- 

sentation  of  a  caloric  or  hea 
der  whose  piston  K  sucks  in 
rising,  and,  descending,  forc< 


voir  B.  At  /■  is  a  grate,  by  w  1 
fore  it  enters  the  large  cylini  I 
by  which  the  entrance  of  the  : 
the  same  from  C  into  the  oute  1 
tf  p  is  the  tension  of  the  on 
ervoir  B\  s,  the  stroke  of  th: 
and  J,  the  entire  stroke,  then 
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-(i>. 


If,  also,  V=^  Fs  is  the  capacity  of  the  force  pump  A,  or 
the  volume  of  air  forced  into  the  reservoir^  at  each  stroke, 
measured  under  the  outer  pressure  p,  we  have  for  the  capa- 
city of  the  working  cylinder,  and  hence  for  the  volume  of 
air  at  the  temperature  /,  used  and  discharged  into  the  air  at 
each  stroke,  measured  under  the  outer  pressure  p, 

At  the  beginning  of  expansion,  this  quantity  occupies 
only  the  space 


v.^,,,^..,(ty^^ 


If  -       .'■  =  ^',  we  have  V,  =  V,  or  the  space  occupied 

by  the  heated  air  in  the  cylinder  C,  equal  to  the  capacity  of 
the  cylinder  A.  In  this  case,  we  have  for  the  correspond- 
ing temperature  of  the  heated  air, 


'--'  =  '-^(i*>): 


This  high  temperature  is  the  chief  practical  hindrance  to 
the  introduction  of  the  heat  engine.  In  order  to  prevent 
drying  of  the  piston  L,  it  is  made  hollow  and  filled  with 
some  poor  conductor  of  heat. 

In  order  to  economize  as  much  as  possible  the  heat  of 
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the  discharged  air,  and  use  it  for  heating  the  mr  for  the 
next  stroke,  Ericsson  causes  the  air  before  exit  to  pass 
through  what  he  calls  a  "regenerator"  which  consists  of  a 
network  of  wires.  Since  this  arrangement  has  not  proved 
durable,  it  is  omitted  in  recent  engines. 

The   principal    parts    of  ^^^  ^^ 

Ericsson's  air  engine  are 
shown  in  Fig.  808.  The  pis- 
tons K  and  L  move  in  the 
cylinders  A  and  C,  and  are 
united  by  the  rod  G.  The 
fire  grate  is  at  F.  directly 
under  the  working  cylinder 
C.  5  is  a  special  air  reser- 
voir and  R  the  regenerator. 
S  and  7"  are  two  regulating 
valves,  which  regulate  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  air 
as  well  as  its  passage  from 

A  to  B  and  from  B  to  R.  The  space  between  the  pistons  K 
and  Z  is  a  vacuum.  As  KL  rises,  the  air  previously  sucked 
in  through  M  is  forced  from  A  to  B,  then  through  R,  where 
it  becomes  heated  by  the  regenerator  and  finally  below  L. 
At  a  certain  point  of  the  stroke  the  valve  7"  is  turned  so  as 
to  shut  off  communication  between  B  and-R,  and  thus  dur 
ingthe  rest  of  the  stroke  the  air  works  expansively.  At  the 
end  of  the  upward  stroke,  S  and  T  are  turned  so  that 
A  communicates  with  the  outer  air  by  M  and  R  by  N, 
and  the  pistons  sink  by  their  own  weight.  Fresh  air  is 
thus  drawn  in  at  M,  while  the  heated  air  escapes  at  J^, 
imparting  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  regenerator  R  on 
the  way.  When  the  pistons  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stroke,  5  and  T  are  again  turned,  so  that  air  can  pass 
from  A  to  B,  R  and  L,  and  a  new  stroke  begins. 

The  work  of  this  engine  per  stroke  is  therefore 


L  =  {V,-  V)p log.  fiat.  \ 
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or  if,  during  the  expansion  of  the  air,  there  is  no  heat  im- 
parted. 


Fio.  809. 


where  /'  is  the  space  de- 
scribed by  the  piston  K  and 
V,  that  by  L,  p  the  pressure 
of  the  exterior  air,  and  /, 
that  of  the  heated  air  at  the 
beginning  of  expansion,  and 
K  the    ratio   of   the   specific 

heats  — . 


g  516, — In  Fig.  810  we  have  represented  the  arrange 
ment  of  a  new  air  engine  by  Ericsson.  The  furnace  F  is 
in  the  interior  of  a  cylinder  which  projects  into  the  work- 
ing cylinder  C  C.  the  products  of  combustion  passing 
through  a  pipe  R  to  the  chamber  .■>,  and  then  into  the 
chimney  E.  In  the  cylinder  C  C  we  have  two  pistons,  the 
working  piston  A  A,  and  the  feed  piston  B B,  so  arranged 
that  during  a  stroke  they  first  move  away  from  each  other 
and  then  afterwards  approach,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke  thev  are,  as  at  the  beginning,  close  together.  Both 
pistons  have  valves.  The  valves  KJ-'of  the  driving  piston 
open  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  while  the  peculiar  valve 
IV  W  o{  the  feed  or  compression  piston  opens  radially,  so 
that  it  alternately  presses  against  the  sides  of  the  cylinder 
and  moves  away  from  them,  in  the  latter  case  opening 
communication  between  both  sides  of  this  piston.  A 
peculiar  arrangement  of  crank,  rods,  and  levers,  connects 
this  piston  with  the  fly-wheel  D.  As  the  pistons  separate, 
both  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  or  backwards, 
the   valves   V  F  open,  and    IK  iV  is  shut.      Fresh  air  thus 
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enters  the  space  between  the  pistons,  while  the  air  in  front 
o(  B  B  is  forced  out  through  the  valve  L.  This  valve  is 
connected  by  means  of  the  lever  ff  G  with  a  cam  upon  the 
fly-wheel  and  with  a  spiral  spring  T.  During  the  back- 
ward motion  of  both  pistons,  the  space  B  B  V  V  between 
them,  as  also  the  space  W  W  K  Lin  front  of  the  compress- 


ing piston,  is  in  communication  with  the  outer  air.  The 
pressure  upon  both  sides  of  both  pistons  is  nearly  the 
same,  and  the  mechanical  effect  is  zero. 

During  the  forward  motion  of  both  pistons  (opposite  to 
the  arrow),  the  valves  V  V  and  L  are  closed,  and  the  ring 
valve  W  W  IS  opened,  and  in  both  spaces  B  B  V  and 
W  W  K  VIC  have  heated  air.     The  piston  A  A  is,  therefore, 
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forced  forwartiG  by  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
heated  air  and  the  outer  air,  while  the  pressure  of  the 
heated  air  upon  both  sides  of  B  B  \?.  the  same.  The  de- 
livery of  the  engine  per  stroke  is,  therefore,  the  product 
of  the  effective  pressure  upon  the  piston  A  A  into  the 
space  through  which  it  passes. 

Fig.  8ii. 


The  diagram  II,  in  Fig.  8ii  gives  a  graphical  repre- 
sentation of  the  relation  between  the  motions  of  both  pis- 
tons and  the  space  between  them.  The  horizontal  lines 
give  the  travel  of  the  pistons,  and  the  verticals  give  the 
travel  of  the  crank  on  the  fly-wheel  D.  While  the  crank 
makes  a  complete  revolution,  given  by  the  line  O P-=  2  -rtr, 
the  piston  B  B  moves  through  the  distance  N  Q  and  back, 
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and  A  A  through  U Z  and  back.  If  the  crank  is  at  /*,,  the 
first  piston  is  at  Q,  and  the  other  at  Z, ;  if  at  /*„  the  corre- 
sponding position  of  5  5  is  at  Q,  and  at  P,  the  working 
piston  A  A  stands  at  the  end  Z  ol  its  stroke.  While  the 
two  pistons  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  their  travel  are 
distant  N  U,  at  the  position  of  the  crank  P„  their  distance 
from  each  other  is  Q^  Z,,  etc.  Projecting  these  points 
upon  the  horizontal  through  /*„  we  obtain  the  points  a  and 
/?of  the  curves  N  a  a,  N,  and  U ^  §,  U„  which  give  the 
relation  between  the  piston  distances  and  the  motion  of 
the  crank. 


§  SI6> — Thenry  orEiicMon'i  Heat  Eniine. — B}'  means 
of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  we  can  determine  the 
delivery  of  an  Ericsson  engine  (according  to  Zeuner),  as 
follows : 

Let  F  be  the  area  of  piston,/  the  inner  excess  of  press- 
ure over  the  atmosphere,  and  d  s  the  elementary  portion 
of  the  travel  s  of  the  working  piston.  Then  the  elemen- 
tary work  is 

rfl,  =  Fpds. 

If  T'l  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  space 
between  the  furnace  and  B  B,  and  T  that  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  pistons,  then,  according  to  §  364,  we  have  the 
corresponding  specific  volumes  (per  unit  of  weight), 


Fds  =  {v,  —  v^  d  G„ 

dL,  =  R{T,-  T)dG„ 

where  d  G,  is  the  quantity  of  air  which,  during  the  dis- 
tance ds,  passes  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  B  B. 
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Further,  the  total  quantity  of  air  C  =  C,  +  G„  in  the 
engine,  is  the  constant  sum  of  the  quantities  upon  both 
sides  oi  B  B;  hence 

dG,  +  dG,  =  o, 
or 

dG,  =  -dG,. 

We  have  also  6",  w,  =  F;y,  where  y  is  the  variable  dis- 
tance afioi  the  two  pistons  from  each  other ;  hence 


G, 


-  v,~  RT' 


dG,  =  -dG,  =  -^d{py). 


Integrating, 

£,  =  -  (^'  ~  ^)  Ffy+  Const. 

If  the  initial  pressure  is  /,  and  piston  distance  ^„  we 

have 

T  —  T 
o  = = —  Fp^  y,  +  Const. ; 

hence  the  delivery  is 
Further, 

Di,ilizMb,GOOglc 


where  s  is  the  length  of  the  initial  prism  of  air  behind  £  B, 
and  the  distance  s  —  x\s  denoted  by  s ;  hence, 

2  T+y,  T 

and 

(sy  —  sy)  T  p. 
r>.j\       r  J  ^  T  +  y  7, 

The  delivery,  therefore,  is 

(T,-T){.,,-.,) 
'■•-     ■        B  T  +  yT,  '■^■• 

Taking  into  account  tlie  work  of  tlie  outer  back  pressure, 

A  =  Fp  -ZV  =Fp{QU-QZ) 

=  Fp  (x+y  -  y)  =  Ff(s-s+y  -y,), 

we  have  tlie  useful  work, 

z. = A  -  A = C^'-?l7v?^  -  (^*^-^.))  ^p. 

remaining,  under  the  assumption  that  the  inner  tension  /, 
at  the  end  of  piston  travel  is  equal  to  the  outer  air  press- 
ure/. 

If  the  machine  makes  n  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
weight  of  the  air  used  per  second  is 

.      0=Qr  =  F(y.-y)-/j..-^. 

and  hence  the  delivery  of  the  air  engine  per  second  is 

60    '      V        s  T  +  y  T,  ^     •'         'y,—y 

In  practice,  the  quantity  of  air  used,  G,  is  taken  much 
greater  than  given  by  our  formula  above,  and  hence  the 
delivery  is  less  than  that  found  by  the  last  expression. 
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Example. — In  an  Erksson  air  engine,  ihe  [nston  diameter  i%  d  =  i  fi.. 
the  length  of  aii  space  behind  (he  feed  piston  at  the  beginning  of  bactcmud 
motion  is  (  =  i  ft.,  the  entire  stroke  of  Ihe  workitig  piston  isx  =  1-5  fl., 
the  initial  distance  between  the  two  pistons  Is  ^,  =  11  ft.  and  the  linal  dis- 
tance^ =  O'l  ft.,  the  mean  temperature  of  Ihe  hot  air  during  the  stroke  fs 
/,  =  300°,  and  that  of  the  outer  air  (  =  to",  hence  7",  =  573  and  T  =  393'. 
If  the  engine  makes  fifty  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  outer  pressure 
p  =  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch,  what  is  tlie  delivery? 

Here  T,  —  T=t,  —  l=ifi,F=  - — -  =  3i4sq.  ft.,^=  147  k  144  = 
3116 lbs.,  ii  =  j  =  o-i5,  z  =  j  + j=  I-7S. 

ty,-iy  =  \-ll  K  i-i-oas  x  0-1  =  190. 

*  7-+^  7-,  =  1-75  X  JS3  +  0-I  X  573  =  551. 


hence  the  delivery  per  revolution  is 

Z,=  ^^5^^  -  o-sj  3-U  X  2ii6  =(o-w8 -0-5)  6644 

=  0-498  X  6644  =■  3308  fl.  lbs.. 
or,  per  second, 

L  ="-i,  =  ^-33o8=27S7ft.  lbs., 
while  Ihe  quantity  of  air  used  per  second  is 

=  3-14  X  1  X  O'o8o7  X  S  =o-2iii  lbs. 


§  5(7. — CloM!«l-Alr  Engrlnc. —  While  in  the  open-air 
engine  of  Eincsson  a  fresh  suppl}'  of  air  is  used  at  each 
revolution,  closed  engines  use  the  same  quantity  over. 
Such  are  the  air  engines  of  Schwarzkopf  and  Laubereau, 
as  also  of  Belou,  etc. 

In  Fig.  8i3  we  have  representeti  Laubereau's  air 
engine.      The    compressing   piston   A  A  B  B,   which    here 
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also  has  a  cylindrical  addition  A  CCA,  moves  within  a 
double  cylinder  DEED,  between  whose  walls  cold  water 
is  pumped  in  at  one  side  and  drawn 'out  at  the  other. 
The  products  of  combustion  strike  the  concave  top  FF 


and  pass  round  along  FGFG  to  the  chimney,  the  open- 
ing of  which  is  shown  by  the  rectangle  in  broken  lines. 
We  see  at  once,  that  as  the  piston  A  A  B  B  rises,  the  cold 
air  passes  from  the  space  BBDD  into  the  heated  space 
A  A  FF,  and  inversely,  as  this  piston  descends,  the  heated 
air  in  A  A  FF  is  forced  into  the  cold  space  BBDD. 
During  the  ascent,  the  air  passes  from  the  cold  to  the 
warm  space,  expands,  passes  through  the  pipe  E  L  into 
the  cylinder  /"and  forces  up  the  working  piston  K,  which, 
by  means  of  the  rod  and  crank  K M N,  causes  the  shaft  NO 
to  revolve.  This  shaft  carries  a  fly-wheel  (not  shown)  and 
a  wheel  R,  and  also  an  eccentric  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig. 
777,  which  works  in  a  frame  at  the  end  of  the  piston  rod 
Q  S,  and  causes  the  motion  of  the  piston  A  A  B  B.  As  this 
piston  descends,  the  air  which  passes  above  it  is  cooled  by 
the  walls  E  D  D  E,  its  tension  diminishes,  and  the  outer 
pressure  upon  K  causes  it  to  descend.  If  both  pistons  are 
below,  the  pressure  in  A  A  FF,  owing  to  the  fire,  increases. 
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until  it  is  greater.than  m  B  B  D  D,  and  the  piston  A  A  B B 
rises  again  and  a  new  stroke  is  made. 

The  hot-air  engine  of  Belou  consists  of  two  double- 
acting  blast  cylinders,  one  small,  the  feed  cylinder,  and  the 
other  large,  the  working  cylinder,  and  a  furnace  between 
the  two.  Air  is  drawn  in  by  the  first  cylinder  and  driven 
into  the  furnace,  from  which  it  enters  the  second  cylinder 
heated  and  expanded,  sets  the  piston  there  in  motion,  and 
thus  causes  a  shaft  with  fly-wheel  to  revolve.  The  shaft 
works,  by  means  of  eccentrics,  the  two  valves  of  the  work- 
ing cylinder,  so  that  the  heated  air  is  admitted  and  ex- 
hausted above  and  below. 

This  engine,  like  all  other  hot-air  engines,  requires 
much  more  fuel  than  a  steam  engine  for  equal  delivery. 

See  Tresca's  article  upon  experiments  with  a  Belou 
hot-air  engine  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^ti  d'Encourage- 
ment,"  January,  1867  ;  also  Dingler's  "  Polytech.  Journal," 
Bd.  185,  Delabar's  report  upon  the  engines  of  Belou  and 
Laubereau. 


CStirling's  engine,  tepresenied  in  Figs.  8i3a,  iiai,  and  8i3i-,  is  one'of  the 
most  successful  examples  of  a  closed  air  engine,  Ihe  iirangemcnt  being  such 
that  the  temperalure  of  the  air  is  changed  at  constant  volume,  or  nearly  so. 
These  Figures,  tngether  with  the  account  of  the  petfainiance  of  the  engine, 
are  taken  from  an  "  Account  of  Stirling's  Air  Engine,"  by  Patrick  Siirliitg. 
published  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  in  Scotland," 
vol.  iv. 

Fig.  Sim  is  a  general  view  of  the  machine,  partly  in  section  ;  Fig.  8i34 
an  enlarged  section  of  one  of  the  air  receivers  ;  and  Fig.  8i2<-  a  section  in 
plan  of  the  economizer.  The  two  receivers,  A,  A,  made  of  cast-iron,  are  each 
placed  in  a  furnace  and  communicate  freely,  the  one  vith  the  upper  and  the 
other  with  the  lower  part  of  the  working  cylinder  B.  The  following  deacrlp. 
lion  is  from  an  interesting  article  on  "Air  Engines,"  published  io  En^iieer- 
ing,  1875  : 

"  Each  of  these  receivers  contains  an  inner  one,  the  bottom  of  which  Is 
pierced  with  numerous  small  holes.  A  large  plunger  C,  filled  with  non- 
conducting material,  and  similar  in  form  to  the  air-vessel,  fills  up  about  four 
fifths  of  it,  and  is  capable  of  being  moved  up  and  down  through  the  other 
fifth.  Between  the  inner  and  outer  receiver  is  left  an  annular  space  about 
3  inches  wide,  filled  with  an  immense  number  of  very  thin  metal  plates,  and 
this  constitutes  the  economiicr.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver,  and  sur- 
rounding the  part  of  the  cover  which  projects  downward,  are  coils  of  ttiblng 
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through  which  cold  water  is  continually  circulating  ;  these  constitute  the 
tefrigetalor.  The  two  air-vesseis  are  arranged  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
and  the  plunger-rods  are  connected  to  the  two  ends  of  a  beam,  to  which  a 
rocliing  motion  is  given  by  suitable  meclianism.  Thus  wlicn  one  plunger  is 
at  the  top  of  its  strolce  the  other  is  at  the  bottom,  and  viii  I'crza.  The  le- 
ceivers  and  cylinder  are  entiiely  shut  oOTrom  communication  with  the  atmos- 
phere, with  the  exception  that  a  small  air-pump  is  employed  to  force  suffi- 
cient air  in  to  malce  up  the  loss  by  leakage. 

"  It  will  now  be  seen  that  each  receiver,  along  with  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
with  which  ii  communicates,  contains  a  certain  invariable  quantity  of  air; 
that  hy  the  motion  of  the  plunger  a  large  portion  of  the  air  can  be  displaced 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  receiver  without  alteration  of  volume  ;  and 
that  as  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  moves  up  and  down  the  ait  musratternaiely 
expand  and  be  compressed.  In  expanding  it  must  do  worit  upon  the  piston, 
and  in  being  compressed  the  piston  must  do  work  upon  it,  and  the  useful 
eHbct  of  the  engine  is  evidently  the  difference  between  these  two  quantities 
of  work.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  air  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver 
wilt  he  heated  by  the  furnace,  and  when  at  the  top  cooled  by  the  refrigerator : 
and  the  object  lo  be  attained  Is  that  the  expansion  shall  take  place  when  the 
air  is  at  the  higher  temperature,  and  the  compression  when  it  is  at  the  lower, 
and  in  this  way.  the  energy  exerted  by  the  expanding  air  will  always  be 
greater  than  that  required  to  compress  ilie  ait  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
piston,  although  the  ratio  of  expansion  is  equal  to  that  of  compression,  and 
the  quantity  of  air  is  the  same  in  both  cases." 

This  engine  was  regularly  in  operation  for  four  years  at  the  Dundee 
foundry  In  Scotland,  producing  on  an  overage  37  net  horse-puwer,  with  a 
consumption  of  1000  pounds  of  coal  per  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  2.7  pounds  of 
coal  per  net  horse^power  per  hour,  occasionally  using  as  little  as  3'5  pounds. 
The  range  of  lemperalute  was  between  about  150°  and  600°  Fahrenheit,  anJ 
the  range  of  pressure  between  10  and  15^  atmospheres.  The  working  cylinder 
was  16  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  4  feet,  and  the  receivers  wcr« 
each  4  feet  in  diameter  internally. 

The  persistent  efforts  of  inventors  have  overcome  many  of  the  diiBcultics 
originally  encountered  in  the  operation  of  ait  engines,  and  these  motors  art: 
rapidly  gaining  favor.  Indeed,  there  are  some  engineers  who  anticipate  that 
the  steam  engine  will  be  superseded  by  tbe  air  engine  in  the  course  of  3  few 
years.  Some  rules  and  tables  are  added,  which,  in  connection  with  those 
that  have  already  been  given,  may  be  o)  service  to  designers  of  this  class  of 
engines. 


Let  t  and  p  =  absolute  temperature  and  pressure  corresponding  to  vol- 
ume V.  T  and  P=  absolute  temperature  and  pressure  corresponding  to 
volume  y.  (Absolute  temperature,  Fahrenheit  =  temperature,  Fahrenheit 
scale  4- 461° '9  1  absolute  temperature,  centigrade  =  temperature,  centigrade  . 
scale  +  474°.) 
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1.    REtATIOK    BETWEEN   TSMPEKATURE.    PRESSURE,    AND   VoLUHE    Of    DKV 

Air,  for  Arbitrarv  Ckakgi^s  of  these  Elements. 

p=p^^ w 

F 

^"•'-t »>■ 

*.   Tcmferalure  cimsfant. 

•'=t^-y (3) 

>'  =  "•  I '(4). 

e.  Pressurt  conilant. 

'■="<■& «' 


d,  TtmftratMn,  freslare,  and  volume  variabh. 

V  K  r 


(8) 


ExampUs. 

t.  \(  alf  af  it  pfessure  of  30  pounds  per  square  inch  and  temperature  of 
100°  Fahtenhttil  is  healed  to  500°,  al  constant  volume,  the  pressure  increatel 

300  +  461-J  , 

^  =■:  30  X ■  =  40-7  pounds  per  square  inch, 
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2.  ir  air  at  a  pressure  of  15  pounds  per  square  inch  U  cornpresied  (o  ^ 
of  its  oiiginal  volume,  at  constant  temperature,  tfae  pressure  increases  to 


/*  =  15  X  ■ — ^-  =  60  pounds  per  Miuare  inch. 

3.  If  air  at  a  pressure  of  ao  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  temperature  of 
60°  Fahienheli,  is  compressed  frora  a  volume  of  3  cubic  feel  to  t  cubic  foot, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  heated  to  ijo°  Fah/enheit,  the  pressure  is  increased 


K  (150  +  461-3) 
.   (6o  +  46t-3) 


P  =30  X    ■■      i^~,   ^ — -;  =  46-9  pounds  per  square  inch. 


II.  Rklation  between  Temperature,  Pressure,  and  Volume  of  Day 

AlK,  EXPANDIKG  WITHOUT  GaIN  OR   LosS   OF   HeaT  (AdiABATIC  CURVX  OF 

Expavsion). 

a.  Change  of  tctnptraturt. 

Yot  given  change  of  volume,  or  given  cut-off,  — , 


(10). 

For  given  change  of  pressure, 


--(r ■■'■■^ 

*.  CliaHgt  ofprtsturt. 

For  given  change  of  volume,  or  given  cut-off,  -=, 

/'«/>.^|.y'"-^'*' (ia> 

Pot  given  change  of  temperature, 

'•-"'(7)''" '"> 
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t.  Ckangt  of  ■volume. 
For  given  change  of  presture. 


For  given  chanp  of  temperature, 


(M> 


d.  Mean  total  pressure  Airing  expaniian,  P  Mig  pressure  at  eommenceMent 
ef  exfansion,  and  R  the  real  ratio  of  expansioH. 


]t—\ 

ring  stroke,  P  i  being  mean  pressui 
pretstire  at  point  of  eut-off,  and  i 


e.  Mean  total  pressure  during  stroke,  P  i  being  mean  pressure  «f  la  point  of 
eut-off.  clearance  ineluded,  F  pressure  at  point  of  cut-off,  and  R  the  real  ratio  of 
expansion. 


f.  Mean  total  pressure  during  stroke,  mien  pressure  at  point  of  ttet-off,  P,  is 
equal  to  iiUtial  pressure  ;  R  being  the  real  ratio  of  expansion. 

"= != J '     -* (■«). 

,    g.  Portion  of  mean  total  pressure  during  stroke,  due  to  expansion—P  ieing 
pressure  at  point  of  eut-off,  and  R  the  real  ratio  of  expansion, 

P  X  [3-451  -2  «>   X   (4^       1 


For  air  expanding  at  conslant  lernperature  (Isothermal  curve  of  eipaii' 
>ion)  and  for  general  formulii,  Tables  A,  B,  and  C,  An.  513,  can  be  uaed. 
Tables  A  and  S,  tn  the  present  note,  give  constants  for  substitution  In  for- 
mulas <io)  to  (19)  Inclusive.  In  Table  A,  columns (3),  (s),  (7),  (g),  (n).  and 
(13),  contain  the  reciprocals  oflha  corresponding 
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Mean  Pressure  of  Air  expanding  without  Gain  or 
Loss  OF  Heat. 
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TABLE  B. 

Mean  Pressure  of  Air  expanding  without  Gain  or 
Loss  OF  Heat — {Continued). 
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quaniiiiey  in  coluinni  (a),  (4),  (6),  (8),  (10),  and  (13).  respectivetr.  The  we  <A 
the  formuEas  and  tables  is  illustrated  in  the  following  examples  : 

I.  Suppose  thai  air  expands  in  an  adiabatlc  curve,  the  iDitial  piessure 
being  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  Initial  temperature  500°  Fahren- 
heit, ir  the  ratio  of  expansion  is  4,  find  the  pressures  al  ;  equidiacani  points 
of  (he  expansion  curve,  the  temperatures  at  these  points,  and  the  mean 
pressure  during  expansion. 

As  the  ail  expands  from  a  volume  I  to  a  volume  4.  the  ratios  of  expansion 
at  the  5  equidistant  points  are,  res  pec  lively,  i '6,  3-3,3-8,  3-4,  and  4,  and 
the  teal  CUI-0&  corresponding  are. 


D-as, 


So  thai,  by  colunin  (l).  Table  A,  the  mean  pressures  at  these  points  are. 
Cut-off  0-63,  100  x  o*5!i8  =  S3'3  pounds  per  square  inch. 
"       0-45.  too  X  03349  =  33-5 
"       036,  100  >t  0-3373  =  31-7        -        "        " 

"       0-39,  100  X  0-1750=  17-5        " 

"       0-35,  100  X  01430  =  14-2        •'         "        '■  " 

The  mean  pressure  during  expansion  for  a  cut-offo<35  it,  by  column  (a), 
Table  B, 

pr  =  too  X  o<353g  =  35-3  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  temperatures  corresponding  to  these  several  points  ol 
initial  temperature  of  300°  +  461° -3  =  g6i°-3.  are,  by  colum 


cut-off,  for  an 
(6),  Table  A, 


F.hrtoheil. 

l-off  063, 

961 

-3  X  0<8aB3  =  796° 

I. 

"       0-45, 

961 

-3    JC    0-7320  =  694" 

I. 

-       0.36, 

961 

.3  X  0  659'  =  633° 

5- 

'■      o-ag. 

961 

-3   X   0-6035  =  580° 

r- 

•■       o-as. 

96t 

-a  X  0-5680  =  546'' 

0- 

796°. I  -  46i'-a  =  3M*-9. 
6»»*-i  -  46i°-a  =  93a*-9. 
633° -5  — 461°  a  =  178° -3- 
580°- 1  —  46i'-3  =  n8''9. 
546°-o  —  46i°-3  =    84°-a 
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3,  iralr  Is  compressed  in  an  adiabaiic  curve  from  a  pressuteof  is  pounds 
per  square  inch  to  ijo,  what  is  tbe  ratio  of  compression,  and  the  mean 
pressure  during  compression? 

The  given  ratio  of  pressures  il  — ^  =  o-io,  and  hence,  bj  column  (ii), 

Table  A,  the  ratio  of  compression  is  S'lj,  and  the  corresponding  cut-oS,  b; 
column  (lo),  is  O'  ig.  The  mean  pressure  during  compression,  for  a  cut-oft 
of  0-19,  is,  bj  column  (1),  Table  B, 

pr=  150  X  0-1830  =  41'$  pounds  per  square  Incb. 

3.  If  in  an  engine  driven  bj  compressed  air,  the  mean  pressure  up  to 
pt^nt  of  cut-off,  clearance  Included,  li  S4  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  pressure 
at  point  of  cut-off 80,  and  the  real  cut-off  0-33,  the  mean  total  pressure  during 
stroke  is,  b;  column  (4),  Table  B, 

Pm  =  S4  X  0-33  +  So  X  0-3943  =  %\%  pounds  per  sqtiare  Inch. 
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III.  Wbioht  and  Volume  of  Dby  Air. 

a,   Velumi  of  a  pound  in  cubic  fell,  al  ab)olalt  prtstun  P  (in  petinds  per 
tquart  iHci),  and  abtolule  temperature  7'  (>'m  Fahrenheit  degreet). 

•"-.l^p <"'■ 

h.    Weigkt  of  a  ttUc  fact  in  feunde.  • 


Ta.ble  C  is  calculated  fram  these  formulas,  raaking  F  conitaai,  =  14-7. 
For  any  other  pressure,^,  il  is  ooly  necessaiy  to  multiplj  If  or  diride  V  by 
— - .  For  example,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  ijo' 
Fahrenheit,  and  pressure  of  45  pound*  per  square  inch,  is,  by  Table  C, 


%  518. — Gas  Englnei. — Gas  engines  have  not  as  yet  met 
with  more  success  in  practice  than  hot-air  engines.  They 
also  require  fur  equal  power  a  much  greater  amount  of 
fuel.  We  may  distinguish  thus  far  three  systems  of  gas 
engines — viz.,  the  system  of  Lenoir,  of  Hugon,  and  of  Otto 
and  Langen. 

In  aU  these,  the  moving  power  is  supplied  by  a  kindled 
gas  mixture,  consisting  of  ordinary  illuminating  gas  and 
ten  to  forty  times  as  much  air.  The  two  first  engines  are 
double-acting  ;  the  gas  mixture  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder 
alternately  upon  each  side  of  the  piston,  lighted,  and  the 
piston  driven  forward  by  the  explosion.  The  third  system 
is  single-acting;  the  gas  being  admitted  upon  one  side 
only  of  the  piston,  and  exploded,  the  explosion  being  used 
not  as  the  moving  force,  but  in  order  to  cause  a  partial 
vacuum  when  the  atmosphere  acts  to  produce  motion.  In 
such  an  engine,  accordingly,  the  return  of  the  piston  is 
caused  by  the  atmosphere,  and, the  action  is  precisely  the 
same  as  for  the  atmospheric  steam  engine  (§  439),  and  may, 
therefore,  be  called  an  atmospheric  gas  engine.    As  to  the 
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lighting  of  the  gas,  this  is  effected  in  Lenoir's  engine  by 
the  spark  from  a  Rhumkorft's  coil,  while  in  the  engines  of 
Hugon  and  Otto  and  Langen  it  is  effected  by  an  ordinary 
gas  flame. 

The  Lenoir  gas  engine  has  the  general  appearance  of 
an  ordinary  steam  engine  with  horizontal  cylinder.  It  has, 
like  the  Corliss  engine  (Fig.  770),  four  gas  ways  and  two 
distribution  valves,  by  which  the  ways  are  alternately 
opened  and  closed,  two  at  a  time.  The  arrangement  and 
action  of  such  an  engine  are  seen  from  Fig.  813.  A  is  the 
cylinder,  B  the  piston,  and  C  the  piston  rod,  which  trans- 
fers the  motion  to  an  ordinary  crank,  shaft,  and  fly-wheel, 
E  and  E^  are  the  two  distribution  valves  moved  by  eccen- 

Pio.  813. 


tries,  F  and  /",  the  conducting  pipes  for  the  gas.  and  G 
and  C,  passages  communicating  with  the  air,  by  which  the 
air  is  brought  into  union  with  the  gas,  and  the  products  of 
combustion  escape.  In  the  position  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  outer  air  enters  at  G,  and  soon  afterwards  gas  enters 
through  F,  both  pass  through  the  left  passage  to  the  left 
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side  of  the  piston  B,  white  the  products  of  combustion 
escape  through  G,.  If  the  slide  E  moves  to  the  right,  G 
and  F,  communicate  with  the  right-hand  passage,  the  mix- 
ture enters  on  the  right  of  the  piston  and  is  exploded, 
while  the  products  of  combustion  escape  through  G„  the 
slide  £,  having  moved  to  the  left.  To  ignite  the  gas,  we 
have  isolated  platinum  or  copper  wires  x,  y,  with  their 
points  turned  towards  the  side  of  the  cylinder.  Upon 
ignition,  a  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the 
carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  another  portion  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  gas,  forming  water,  and  the  heat  gen- 
erated takes  effect  partly  as  work  upon  the  piston  and 
partly  upon  the  water  which  circulates  around  the  cylin- 
der at  H,  in  order  to  prevent  over-heating.  Lenoir's  gas 
engine  is  specially  suited  as  a  motor  for  small  machines  of 
from  i  to  2  horse-power,  and  uses  nearly  si  cubic  meters 
of  gas  per  hour  per  horse-power. 


In  Hugon's  gas  engine,  of  which  Fig.  814,  I.,  II.,  III., 
gives  a  representation,  the  gas  mixture  is  ignited  bj' two 
burners  carried  by  the  distribution  valve,  which  in  certain 
positions  of  the  valve  pass  before  two  other  fixed  burners. 

A  small  quantity  of  water  is  introduced  at  each  stroke, 
by  which  not  only  the  necessary  cooling  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  machine  is  effected,  but  also  the  delivery  is  in- 
creased.    The  cylinder  is  also  enclosed  by   running  water 
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to  prevent  overheating.  In  the  figure,  C  is  the  cylinder 
with  the  piston  K,  A  the  gas  chamber  into  which  the  mix- 
ture is  forced  by  a  pump,  under  the  pressure  of  a  column 
of  water  from  o-6too-7  metres  high,  55  is  the  cut-off, 
and  ^/)  the  distribution  valve.  Between  both  slides,  we 
have  the  sliding  partition  EE  moving  with  B  B.  Ordi- 
nary circular  eccentrics  move  the  slides.  The  distribution 
valve  D  D  has,  besides  the  ordinary  ports,  two  passages 
F,F,  in  which  the   movable  gas  burners  are  situated.     As 

Fic.  815. 


these  passages  pass  before  the  permanent  burners  G  G, 
they  are  lighted  and  ignite  the  mixture  in  the  cylinder  C. 

In  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  815,  I.,  fresh  gas  flows 
from  A  above  the  piston  K;  if  the  slide  now  moves  up  a 
little  to  II.,  the  gas  is  cut  ofl  from  A  and  ignited,  and  the 
expansive  force  drives  the  piston  K  down,  while  the 
products  of  combustion  pass  out  through  L  M,  below  the 
piston.  If  the  slide  occupies  the  position  in  III.,  the  re- 
verse takes  place,  and  the  piston  is  forced  upwards,  while 
the  products  of  combustion  escape  through  H  M. 


%  519. — ^The  Atnmpberlc  Ou  Engine.— In  spite  of  the 
cooling  of  the  cylinder  by  surrounding  it  with  cold  water, 
and  by  injecting  water  into  it,  the  gases  depart  from  Hugon's 
engine  with  a  high  temperature  of  about  186°,  so  that 
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there  is  considerable  loss  of  work.  In  order  to  avoid  this, 
or  at  least  diminish  this  effect,  in  the  Otto-Langen  engine 
the  piston  during  the  explosion  is  unloaded,  and  the  work 
of  the  gas  is  only  that  required  to  raise  the  weight  G  of 
the  piston,  and  to  overcome  its  inertia.  If  F  is  the  piston 
area,/,  the  mean  value  of  the  gas  pressure  during  the  ex- 
plosion, q  the  back  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ^,  the 
travel  of  the  piston  during  the  explosion,  the  maximum 
piston  velocity  being  v,  we  have  the  explosion  work, 

-l=fj  =  [^(/,-?)-C]V 

When  the  maximum  velocity  is  attained,  the  moving 
force  F{p,  —  q)  —  G  of  the  piston  is  zero,  and  hence  the 
inner  gas  pressure, 

G 

For  further  motion  of  the  piston,  we  have  p,  <  ?  +  ■vr 

and  hence  the  impelling  force  is  negative.  The  piston 
velocity  then  gradually  decreases,  and  when  the  work  in- 
herent in  the  piston  A  =  — —  is  consumed  by  the  negative 

force,  the  piston  comes  to  rest.  If  /,  is  the  mean  gas 
pressure,  and  i,  the  travel  while  the  velocity  diminishes 
from  V  to  zero,  we  have 

hence 

[F{9  ~P.)  +  G]s,  =  [Fip-q)-  G]  s„ 
and 

*._>^(A-?)-g 
s,       F{q-  p,)  +  G' 

After  the  space  s,  has  been  passed  through,  the  piston 
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rod  is  connected  with  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  which,  by  the 
descent  of  the  piston,  receives  the  work, 

A  =  Ps,=  [Fis—p,)  -I-  G]  s„ 

due  to  the  atmosphere.  At  the  end  of  this  distance,  the 
force  P  is  equal  to  the  force  F(^—p^,  together  with  the 
weight  G,  or 

P=F{q-p.)+G. 
hence 

G      P  P 

p^  =  g^---  =  p^--. 

The  piston  finally  passes  through  a  small  distance,  during 
which  it  forces  out  the  gases  of  combustion. 

The  arrangement  of  an  Otto-Langen  gas  engine  is 
shown  in  Fig.  816.  The  cylinder  .(4  is  fastened  to  a  foot 
plate  B,  and  surrounded  by  a  jacket  C  with  foot  plate  B„ 
containing  cold  water  made  to  circulate  through  the  tubes 
r  and  r,.  The  piston  K  has  a  rod  with  straight  rack  .AT,, 
which  engages  with  the  toothed  wheel  Z  upon  the  axis  of 
the  fly  wheel  In  order  that  the  axis  W  may  experience 
no  resistance  during  the  upward  motion  of  the  rack,  the 
wheel  Z  is  not  fixed  to  it,  but  slides  upon  the  disc  5.  Be- 
tween Z  and  5  are  wedges  and  rollers,  which,  upon  the 
descent  of  the  piston,  engage  the  disc  and  turn  the  axis  W, 
while  during  its  ascent  they  move  freely  and  allow  the 
wheel  Z  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  motion  of  W. 

The  valve  gear  consists  essentially  of  a  slide  C„  which, 
by  means  of  a  rod,  eccentric,  ratchet  wheel,  etc.,  is  con- 
nected with  a  shaft  W„  made  to  revolve  by  gear  wheels 
s,  *,.  The  vertical  sections  I,  II,  III,  in  Fig.  817,  show  the 
slide  valve  in  three  different  positions.  In  the  central 
position  I,  while  the  piston  reaches  the  end  of  its  stroke, 
the  used  gas  escapes  through  y,  y„  and  y^  to  a  pipe  fur- 
nished with  a  ball  valve.  If  the  valve  takes  the  position 
II,  the  space  below  the  piston  fills  with  gas  which  enters 
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through  m  and  n,  while  a  portion  passes  throijgh    w,  to  the 
chamber  n,,  and  is  ignited  by  the  gas  jet  /.     Finally,  in  III. 


«,  communicates  with  x,  and  the  gas  below  the  piston  is 
ignited. 

CThe  Brayton  hydro-carbon  engine,  using  tlic  vapor  from   crude    pelru- 
teuoi.  is  represented  in  Figs.  81711  and  817^,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
description,  were  published  in  Engint/riiis  for  February  i6lh,  1877  : 
Fic.  8170. 
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"In  Fiff.  81711,  A  is  the  working  cylinder  and  ^the  air  pump.  Instead, 
however,  of  having  a  crosshead  and  slides,  a  parallel  molion  is  provided  tor 
the  piston  as  (ollows  :  C  is  a  tever,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  radial  fool, 
Ibe  circle  being  stiuck  off  the  centre  of  the  crosshead  to  which  the  aim  or 
lever  C  is  pivoted  bj  a  journal.  The  radial  fool  of  C  rests  upon  a  pathway 
parallel  with  the  bore  of  the  cylinder,  hence  as  the  piston  crosshead  moves 
the  ladial  foot  rolls  along  the  pathway.  This  moiion,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
practically  frictionless  ;  ii  is  imperative,  however,  that  the  engine  runs  wiih 
the  fly-wheel  revolving  in  a  direction  away  from  the  cylinder,  so  that  the 
angular  pressure  of  the  connecting-rod  shall   always  keep  the  radial  foot 

Fig.  817*. 


down  upon  the  pathway.  The  method  of  forming  the  combuatible  compound 

is  shown  in  Fig.  817*,  in  which  it  is  shown  in  the  sectional  view  that  the 
cylinder  cover  is  provided  with  a  chamber  which  performs  three  functions, 
the  first  to  vaporize  the  petroleum,  the  second  to  insure  safety,  and  the  third 
10  maintain  continuous  combustion,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  lighting 
the  vapor  at  each  stroke.  In  this  figure,  A  represents  the  combustion  cham- 
ber in  which  the  vapor  burns  continuously,  and  B  the  safety  device  which  is 
composed  of  perforated  plates  with  diaphragms  of  wire  gauxe  between  thetn, 
which,  on  the  principle  of  the  Davj  tamp,  renders  it  impossible  for  the  flame 
in  the  chamber  to  pass  through.  At  C\%  shown  an  annular  groove  packed 
with  felt  or  sponge,  into  which  the  petroleum  is  fed  by  a  small  pump,    A  small 
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jet  of  air  is  also  introduced  into  the  fibroids  material  while  it  is  moislened 
with  the  petroleum.  As  the  supply  of  this  jet  is  constant  and  under  considera- 
ble pressure,  the  result  is  that  the  petroleum  is  forced  out  in  the  form  of  spray, 
which  is  spread  over  and  absorbed  by  the  meshes  of  wire  gauze.  The  air 
under  pressure  delivered  by  the  air  pump  passes  in  volume  from  the  air 
chest  D  through  the  valve  E,  to  nil  the  cylinder.  This  volume  of  air  (which 
is  under  a  pressure  varying  from  30  pounds  to  75  pounds,  according  as 
regulated  to  suit  the  duty)  In  passing  through  the  gauze  lakes  up  the  spray, 
and  mechanically  evaporates  it  as  it  enters  the  combustion  chamber.  The 
small  air  jet  is  carbonized  to  a  degree  rendering  its  combustion  contin- 
uous, as  previously  indicated. 

"To  start  the  engine,  the  two  plugs  £  ^,  in  Fig.  Siyn,  are  taken  out  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  small  pump  is  worked  by  hand  through  means  of  the 
small  hand  wheel  shown'on  the  top  of  the  governor  ;  the  small  air  jet  is  then 
let  on,  and  a  match  is  applied  to  the  holes  from  which  the  plugs  were 
removed  ;  so  soon  as  the  combustion  takes  place,  the  plugs  are  reinserted 
and  the  supply  of  air  from  the  reservoir  is  turned  on.  whereupon  the  engine 
starts  instantly. 

"  The  motive  power  then  is  produced  by  the  whole  products  of  combus- 
tion acting  upon  the  piston.  The  point  of  cut-off  is  regulated  by  the  point 
at  which  the  valve  E,  Fig.  817*,  closes.  The  exhaust  takes  place  through 
the  valve  F,  which  is  operated  by  a  positive  motion,  all  the  valves  being 
worked  from  one  shaft,  and  the  valve  E  being  attached  to  the  governor. 

"  The  inlet  valves  to  the  air  pump  are  shown  at  G  C,  connected  together 
by  a  rod  and  working  automatically.  The  air-pump  discharge  valves  are 
shown  at  If  H,  the  hole  /  being  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  a  pipe  to  an 
independent  air  reservoir,  which  is  required  in.  some  cases.  Suppose,  for 
example,  an  engine  js  sometimes  required  to  perform  for  a  short  period  a 
duty  much  above  its  average  allotted  duty,  then  when  running  under 
the  lesser  load,  air  may  be  compressed  and  stored  in  a  suitable  receptacle,  and 
when  the  load  is  eicessive  the  air  pump  may  be  relieved  or  partially 
relieved  of  duty  and  the  air  stored  may  be  used.  To  provide  sufficient  air 
pressure  to  start  the  engine  in  the  morning,  the  frame  of  the  engine  contains 
an  air  rescr\'oir,  the  hole  /  being  plugged  up,  unless  the  extra  air  reservoir 
above  referred  to  is  employed. 

"  The  small  pump  which  supplies  the  petroleum  deserves  notice  from  its 
perfection  of  action.  The  plunger  is  but  about  A  "f  ="  inch  in  diameter,  its 
stroke  being  adjustable  from  iV  to  ^  inch,  by  which  means  the  supply  of  oil 
to  suit  any  speed  and  power  of  engine  is  regulated,  and  with  a  given  length 
of  stroke  the  same  number  of  drops  o(  oil  will  be  pumped,  whether  the 
engine  is  running  at  its  slowest — that  is.  So  revolutions  per  minute— or  its 
calculated  180  revolutions  per  minute, 

'■  When  the  engine  is  kept  steadily  at  work,  it  is  slated  to  consume  about 
a  gallon  of  crude  petroleum  per  horse-power  per  day  of  twelve  hours,  this 
consumption  being  slightly  exceeded  in  engines  of  three  horse-power  and 
le»«."] 
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§S20i  — Englnet  nnib  Superheated  Steam. — In   recent 
times,  the  air  engine  has  been  appHed  to  steam  also.     The 
steam  is  not  led  direct  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder,  but 
passes  hrst  to  a  special  vessel,  the  superheater,  and  is  there, 
Fig.  818.  by  the  application  of  heat,  superheat- 

ed (^382).     Fig.  818  shows  the  main 
features  of  a  steam   boiler  with  su- 
perheater, according  to  Chaigneau 
and   Bichon.     A  is  the   rear  end  of 
the  boiler,  Cthe  superheater,  £  and 
D  pipes  leading    from  one  to  the 
j  other.     The  superheater  is  heated 
I  by  the  hot  air  from  the    flue    E, 
which   has  to  pass  around  it  before 
it  can  enter  the  chimney  at  F.     A 
valve,  easily  adjusted,  in  the  pipe  B 
regulates  the  tension  in  the  superheater,  so  that  the  tension 
of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  exceeds  but  little  that  in  the 
superheater,  and  the  action  of  the  latter  consists  principally 
in  the  expansion  of  the  steam. 

If  /  is  the  steam  tension,  and  V  the  steam  volume  used 
per  stroke,  e  the  expansion  ratio  with  which  the  engine 
works,  we  have,  according  to  §  480,  the  work  per  stroke, 

A  =  yp  (I  +  log.  not.  e). 

U,  now,  this  volume  V  becomes  V,  in  the  superheater, 
without/  being  changed,  the  capacity  for  work  is 

A,^   '',/(!  +  h'g.  nal.  e), 
and  hence 

A   ~  V  ~  I  +  rf  /  ■ 

For  the  generation  of  the  steam  quantity  V  y.  the  heat 
required  is,  approximately, 

(f  =63oF^  (§401), 
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and  to  convert  this  into  superheated  steam,  the  heat  is 

W,  =  0.480  (/,  -t^Vy, 

assuming  that  the  specific  heat  of  steam  is  0-480.  Hence 
the  ratio  ot  the  heat  required  for  the  superheated  to  that 
required  for  saturated  steam,  is 

W^  W,  0-480  (^-f)  ^    , 

and  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  with 
superheated  steam  to  that  with  saturated  steam,  is 

^,       A,  W  1  I  +  iS  r 


'  W  ^  W^       I  +0-000762  (/,—  0      \  -vSt 
(-  0-00367  r, 


~  [i +0-000762  (/,—/)3  ((  +0-00367/) 

For  example,  for  t  =  120°  and  /,  =  300°, 

)j,  2-OOI  _  2-001  _ 

i}  ~  1-137  X   1-4404"  1-633  ~  ^' 

The  delivery  is,  therefore,  25  per  cent  greater  in  the  first 
case  than  in  the  second. 

From  experiments  upon  such  an  engine  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  in  1855,  this  ratio  was  found  1-58. 

The  application  of  superheated  steam  has  recently 
found  wide  acceptance,  especially  in  Elsass,  as  appears 
from  an  article  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Ind.  de  Mulhouse, 
Avril  et  Mai,  1867."  The  superheating  apparatus  consists 
of  a  system  of  cast-iron  tubes,  in  which  the  steam  taken 
from  the  steam  dome  of  an  ordinary  boiler  is  heated  to 
220°  C.  Recent  experiments  have  been  made  by  Prof. 
Hartig,  in  Dresden,  upon  the  delivery  of  an  engine  with 
superheated  steam,  which  also  appears  to  show  the  advan- 
tage of  the  method.    (See   Civilingenieur,  Jahrg.  XIII., 
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Heft  3.)  The  boiler  was  Romminger's  patent,  constructed 
in  Dresden,  and  consisted  of  a  cast-iron  frame  containing 
14  wrought-iron  pipes,  25  millimeters  in  diameter,  and  i  -6 
meters  long,  by  which  the  feed  water  was  almost  instan- 
taneously converted  into  steam. 

The  Wethered  Bros.,  in  Baltimore,  use,  instead  of  simple 
superheated  steam,  a  mixture  of  i  part  saturated  and  3 
parts  superheated  steam,  and  thus  prevent  the  drying 
effects  of  the  heat  upon  the  oil,  packing,  etc.  For  this 
purpose,  besides  the  ordinary  steam  pipe  which  conducts 
the  saturated  steam  to  the  steam  chamber,  a  spiral  steam 
pipe  passes  through  the  smoke  chamber,  and  thus  conducts 
superheated  steam  to  the  steam  chamber  also. 

Engines  have  also  been  used  in  which  the  condensation 
of  the  exhaust  steam  is  made  to  generate  steam  from 
another  liquid,  which  is  applied  to  a  second  engine.  Since 
sulphuric  ether  is  converted  into  steam  at  37-8°  (§372), 
and  for  equal  temperatures  has  a  much  higher  tension  than 
water  steam  (§392),  it  is  especially  suited  to  such  engines. 
Here  belong  the  engines  of  Trembley.  (See  "  Annales  des 
Mines,"  1853,  T.  4,  also  "  Polytech.  Centralblatt,"  1854.) 

Finally,  we  have,  in  recent  times,  engines  with  regener- 
ated steam,  where  the  steam,  after  it  has  performed  its 
work,  is  heated  anew  (regenerated)  and  used  again.  To 
this  class  belong  the  engine  of  Siemens  as  also  of  Seguin. 
fn  such  machines,  the  steam  is  alternately  superheated  and 
brought  back  to  the  saturated  condition.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  regular  action,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  such 
engines  united. 

Upon  Siemens'  engine,  see  Cosmos,  "  Revue  cncyclop^- 
dique,"  1855,  also  Dingier's  "  Polytechn.  Journal,"  1855. 
Upon  Seguin's,  see  "  Le  G6nie  Jndustrielle,  par  Armen- 
gaud."  T.  XIII.,  1857. 

Closing  Remark. — The  literature  of  the  steam  engine  is  to  extensive 
thai  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  a  full  UsL  We  cannot  call  attention 
especially  to  the  numerous  articles  and  treatises,  but  rnust  confine  ourselves 
to  the  larger  works  and  those  writings  which  atedistitiguished  byoriginaliij. 
A  treatise  which  contains  the  recent  advances  of  the  steam  engine  is  that  ol 
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R.  Schmidt,  "Die  Fottschritle  in  der  ConsUucilon  der  Dampfmaschinc 
nShrend  1854  bis  tSs7,  und  wKhrend  1857  bis  iS6t,"  3  vols.,  Leipiig,  1S57 
and  1S61, 

Slill  valuable  are  Ttedgold's,  as  also  Farcy's,  "Treatise  on  the  Steam 
Engine,"  especially  the  French  transUiioo  of  the  first  work  by  Mellet, 
which  appeared  in  1B38  under  the  title,  "  Trait^  des  machines  A  vapeur, 
etc."  Barlow's  "Treatise  on  the  Manufactures  and  Machinery  of  Great 
Britain"  is  a  condensed  treatise,  possessing  more  especially  historical 
interest  only.  In  accordance  with  the  present  standpoint  are.  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Steam  Engine,  etc.,  by  the  Aniian  Club,"  edited  by  J.  Bourne,  sth 
edition,  London,  1B61  ;  "  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,"  by  Bourne.  1S65  ; 
also"Traite  sur  les  machines  4  vapeur,  par  Bataille  et  Juilien."  The  first 
section  of  this  work  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  English  work.  The  second 
section,  which  treats  of  the  conitructton  of  the  steam  engine,  has  special 
practical  value.  We  may  also  notice  here,  "  Handbuch  Uber  den  Bau,  die 
Aufslellung,  Bebandtung,  etc.,  der  Dampfmaschinen,"  from  the  French  of 
Grouvelle.  Jaunez  and  Jullicn.  Weimar,  1S48.  Especially  to  be  recom- 
mended, from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  is  the  second  edition  of  Pambour's 
"Tlieorie  des  machines  i  vapeur,"  Paris.  r844.  A  German  translation  is 
given  by  Crell'e  in  his  ■■Journal  der  Baukunst,"  Bd.  33,  etc.  The  best 
theoretical  work  upon  the  steam  engine  is  the  third  part  of  "  Lemons  de 
Mecanique  pratique,  par  A.  Moiin,"  Paris,  r846.  This  contains  also  ex- 
tracts from  the  interesting  article  by  Thomas  Wictsteed,  "On  the  Cornish 
Engines,  etc."  Formula,  tables,  and  rules  for  the  calculation  of  the  steam 
engine  will  be  found  in  Redtenbacher's  "  Resultate  aboi  den  Maschinen- 
bau."  Special  Information  upon  heat,  steam,  and  the  sleam  engine  is  given 
in  Redlenbachef's  "  Maschinenbau,"  Bd.  II.,  Mannheim.  1863. 

Bernoulli's  "  Handbuch  der  Dampfmaschinenlehre,"  5lh  edition.  Stun. 
gart,  1865,  rewritten  by  Prof.  Boucher,  of  Chemnitj,  is  especially  to  be 
recoiumended  to  those  who  wish  only  general  information.  So  also  RQhl- 
mann's  "  Allgemeine  Maschinenlehre,"  Bd.  I.,  especially  valuable  for  its 
literary  and  historical  information.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  for  its 
thoroughness  Is  the  work  of  Verdam,  "  Die  Grundstttze,  nach  welchen  aile 
Arten  von  Dampfmaschinen  zu  beurthejlen  und  zu  beliandeln  sind,"  German 
by  Schmidt.  New  Iheoretiral  viewa  upon  the  action  of  Steam,  by  Clapeyron 
and  Holzmann,  will  be  found  in  the  article  of  the  first  upon  the  motive  force 
of  heat  in  Poggendorff's  "  Annalen,"  Bd.  59,  and  in  the  treatise  of  the 
latter,  "  Ueber  die  WSrme  und  Elasticliat  der  Dampfe  und  Gase."  Upon 
the  app'.icaiion  of  the  theoiy  of  heal  to  the  steam  engine,  by  Clausius,  see 
Poggendorff's  Annalen.  Bd.  97.  Here  also  belongs  the  article  of  Rankine, 
"On  the  Mechanical  Action  of  Heat,"  in  the  "Philosophical  Magazine," 
Vol.  VII.,  1854.     Tyndall,  "  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion." 

The  mechanical  theory  of  heat  will  be  found  treated  especially  in  the 
articles  by  R.  Clausius,  Braunschweig,  1864  and  1867;  Zeuner's  "  Grund- 
znge  der  mechanlschen  W&rmetheorie,"  Leipiig,  16661  "Manual  of  the 
Sieam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Movers,"  by  W.  J.  Macquorn  Rankine, 
London    and    Glasgow,  1839;    "Thiorie   mCcanique  de  la  chaleuT,  par 
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G.  A.  Him,  seconde  Edition,  Paris,  1S65."  Here  also  belongs  the  "  Theorfe 
der  Dampfoiaschinen,"  by  Gustav  Schmidi,  Freiberg,  tB6t  ;  as  also  "Die 
DamprmaschinenberechnuDg  mitiels  prablischer  Tabellen  und  Regelo,"  by 
Josef  Hr^ik,  Prag,  i86g. 

Good  drawings  and  descriptions  of  new  engines  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Sam m lung  von  Zeichnungen  einiger  ausgeiahrten  Dampfkessel  und 
Dampfmaschinen."  by  Roiiebohm,  Berlin.  1S41,  and  of  old  machines  in  the 
treatise  by  Severin,  "  Beilrtige  lur  Kenntniss  der  Dampfmaschinen."  Berlin, 
1826  ("  Abhandlung  der  kSnigl.  Deputation  der  Gewerbc").  We  may  also 
recommend  Reech,  "  Memoire  sur  les  machines  ft  vapeur,"  Paris.  1844,  also 
Alban.  "Die  Hochdruckdampfmaschine,"  Rosiock,  1843.  Further,  "The 
Steam  Engine,  etc  ,"  by  Hodge.  New  York,  1840,  and  Ihc  "  Catechisme  du 
mScanicien  i.  vapeur  ou  trailrf  des  machines  &  vapeur.  etc.,"  par  E.  Paris, 
Paris,  1850.  More  recently  published,  Jul.  Gaudry,  "  Traite  element,  el 
prat,  des  machines  it  vapeur,"  3  vols.,  Paris,  1856.  To  be  recommended  to 
practical  men,  "  Der  Fuhrer  des  Machinisten,"  by  Scboll.  Braunschweig, 
1864,  6th  edition  :  "Anleilung  fUr  Anlage  und  Wariung  der  staliontren 
Dampfkessel,"  by  Marin.  BrQnn,  1&59.  Numerous  other  contributions  upon 
steam  generation  will  be  found  cited  at  the  close  of  ihe  third  chapter.  We 
may  notice  also  in  this  connection,  "  Les  applications  de  la  chaleur,  etc. ," 
by  Valerius,  Bruielles,  1867,  ad  ed.  Also,  "  Der  Indicator  und  seine 
Anwendung,"  by  Roscnkranz,  Beriin,  1868. 

The  steam  engine  is  extensively  treated  in  G.  Weissenborn's  "  American 
Engineering,  embracing  various  Branches  of  Mechanics,"  New  York,  1B61, 
with  52  plates.  Upon  steam  and  gas  engines  at  tbe  last  Paris  ExposilioD, 
1867.  sec  "Die  Moloren  der  Pariser  Weltausteliung,  1867,"  by  Bergrath 
Prof.  Jenny,  Wien.  1868  ;  also  Oppermann,  "  Visite  d'un  Ingenieur  ft  I'ex- 
position  univcrselle  de  18O7  ;"  "Revue  de  I'exposition  de  1867:  mines, 
m^tallurgie,  chimie,  mftcanique,  etc,  par  Noblet,  Paris  et  Li^e,  1868." 
From  the  Transactions  of  Ihe  Verein  fUr  Gewerbefleiss  in  Preussen,  in 
separate  reprint,  "Die  aimosphtrische  Gaskraftmaschine,  von  Olto  und 
Langen,  Berlin,  1868."  The  hot-air  engines  of  Windhausen  and  Huch,  as 
well  ai  of  Roper,  are  discussed  bj  Delabar  in  Dingler's  Journal.  Bd.  187. 
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Kidder's  Arcliltect  aud  Builder's  Pocket-book.  ■ .  16ino,  morocco, 

Merrill's  Stones  for  BiiHdiDg  and  DecoraliOD 8vo, 

Moncktoii's  Stair  Buildiog — Wood,  Iron,  and  Slonc 4to, 

Wait's  EDgioeeriDg  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence 6to, 

Worcester's  Small  [lospilals — EMabllsbment  aad  M^nlenance, 
lacludlug  AlktDsoo's  SuggestloDS    for  Hospital  Arcbl- 


»8  50 
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4  00 

6  00 
4  00 
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World's  Columbian  Eiposittoa  of  1893 Large  4to,  3  50 

ARMY.  NAVY,  Etc. 

HiLiTABT  Enoinkerino — Ordkanc^ — Law.  Etc. 

Bourne's  Screw  Propellers 4to,  5  00 

•Brufl's  Ordnance  and  Gunnery 8to,  8  00 

Chase's  Screw  Propellers 8to,  8  00 

Cooke's  Naval  Ordnance 8to,  13  50 

O(onkhlle's  Gunnery  for  Non-com.  Officers S3mo.  morocco,  2  00 

•Davis's  Treatise  on  Military  Law 8vo,  7  00 

Sbeep.  T  SO 

•  "      Elements  of  Law 8vo.  3  50 

De  Brack's  Cavalry  Outpost  Duties.     (Carr.) 83mo,  morocco,  3  00 

I>ieiz's  Soldier's  First  Aid 16mo,  morocco,  1  35 

•Dredge's  Modern  French  Artillery Large  4ta,  half  morocco,  la  00 

"  Record   of   the   Transportation    Exhibits    Building, 

World's  Columbian  Exijosilionof  18B3..4to,  half  morocco,  10  00 

Durand'a  Resistance  and  Propulsion  of  Ships 8to,  5  00 

Dyer's  Li glit  Artillery 12mo,  3  00 

Hoffs  Navnl  Tactics 8vo,  1  50 

•  Ingalls's  Ballistic  Tables 8vo,  1  50 

Handbook  of  Problems  in  Direct  Fire 8vo,  4  00 
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Miihau's  Pernianeut  Fort  I  flea  lions.  {Mercur.).8To,  half 

Mercur's  Attack  of  Fortified  Placei 12mo, 

Elements  of  the  Art  of  War 8vo, 

Uetcalfe's  Ordoancekud  GiiDDerj 12iiio,  wilh  AUm, 

Hurray's  A  Manual  for  CourtB-Martial 16ino,  morocco, 

"        Infiinlry  Drill  RegulatloDB  adupted  to  tlic  Springfield 

Rifle,  Caliber  .45 82mo,  paper, 

•(Phelps'g  Practical  Marine  Surveying 8vo, 

Powell's  Army  Officer's  Examiner , 

Sliarpe'e  Subsiating  Armies S2mo, 

Very's  Navies  of  the  World 8vo,  balf  morocco, 

Wbeeler's  Siege  Operations 8vo, 

Wintbrop's  Abridgment  of  Military  Law 

Woodfanll's  Notes  on  Military  Hygiene IGmo, 

Young's  Simple  Eiementa  of  Navigation I61B0, 

"  "  "         "  "  first  cdiliou 
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ASSAYING. 

SUELTINO OBB  DRBIiSING — ALLOYB,    EtC. 

Fletcher's  Qiinut.  Assaying  with  the  Blowpipe..  10 mo, 

Furnuin'a  Practical  Assaying 

Eunhardt'sOreDressiug 

O'Driacoll'B  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores Svo, 

Klo^iuLU  and  Miller's  Notes  on  Assaying 8vo, 

TbuiBton's  Alloys,  Brasses,  and  Bronzes 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes 12mo, 

The  Cbloilnatlon  Process 12mo, 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Practical,  Tbkoretical,  and  DEacitiprrvs. 

Craig's  Azimuth 41 

Doollttle's  Practical  Astronomy 8vo, 

Gore's  Elements  of  Q«oileay 

Hayford's  Text-book  of  Geodetic  Astronomy 

*Michle  aod  Harlow's  Practical  Astronomy 

•White's  Tbooretlcal  and  Descriptive  Aslronomj I3mo, 


8  SO 
4  00 
3  SO 
8  00 
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BOTANY. 

Gardeninq  fob  Lasibb,  Etc. 

Baldwin's  Orclilda  at  New  Englaud Small  8to, 

Loudon's  Gardening  for  ladles.    (Downing.) ISmo, 

Thome's  Structural  Bolany 16ino, 

Weetermaier'e  General  Botany.    (Schneider.) 870, 

BRIDGES,  ROOFS,  Etc, 

Cantiletbr — Draw — Hig  h  w  a  y — Sdbpeh  bion  . 

{See  aUo  ENOisEEiiina,  p.  7.) 

Boiler's  Higbwliy  Bridges 8vo, 

•     "      TiieTliames  River  Bridge 4to,  paper. 

Burr's  Stresses  In  Bridges 8to, 

Grehore's  Mechanics  of  the  Girder 8vo. 

Dredge's  Thames  Bridges 7  parts,  per  part, 

Du  BoU's  Stresses  in  Framed  Structures Small  4lo, 

Foster's  Wooden  Trestle  Bridges 4io, 

Greece's  Arches  in  Wood,  etc 8vo, 

Bridge  Trasses 8vo, 

"        Roof  Trusses 8vo, 

Howe's  Ti-eatise  ou  Arches ....8ro, 

Johnson's  Modern  Framed  Sirnclures Small  4to, 

Uerriman    Sc  Jacoby's    Texl-twok    of    Roofs    and    Bridges. 

Part  I.,  Stresses 8to, 

MerrUnan    &    Jacoby's     Text-boolt    of    Roofs    and     Bridges. 

Partll.,  Graphic  Statics Bvo. 

Herrlman  &    Jacoby's    Text-book   of    Roofs   and     Bridges. 

Part  m.,  Bridge  Design Sto. 

Herrlinan    &   Jacoby's    Text-book    of    Roofs    and    Bridges. 
Part  IV.,  Continuous,  Draw,  Cantilever,  Suspension,  and 

Arched  Bridges 

•Morison's  Tlie  Mempbia  Bridge.,,,; Oblong  4lo, 

Waddeli's  Iron  Highway  Bridges 

"       De  Pontibus  (a  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Engii 
16ino, 

Wood's  CoBstruciiou  of  Bridges  and  Roofs 8vo, 

Wright's  Designing  of  Draw  Spans.     Parts  I,  and  II.-Svo,  eacti 
"  "  "     "  "         Complete 8to, 
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CHEMISTRY. 

QU AUTATITK — QlTAHTI  TATl  TB — Or<3 AKIC — IMORO AKIC,  Efl 

Adriaace'a  LaboraCory  CalculatloDS ..ISmo, 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Anntjsls 8td, 

AuBlou's  Notes  for  Chemicnl  Students 12mo, 

Bolton's  Student's  Outde  In  Quantitative  Analysis 8to, 

CloBsea'B  Analysis  b;  Electrolysis.  (Herrick  and  Bollwood.).8TO, 

Crafts'sQaalitatlve  Analysts.     (SctiaofTer.) 12tno, 

Drechsel's  Cliemlcal  Reactions.   (Merrill.) 12nio, 

Freseoius's  Quantilative  Cbemical  Analysis.    (Allen.) Svo, 

"        Qualilative         "  "  (Jolinson.) 8vo, 

(Wells.)        Trans. 

16Ui  German  Edition Svo, 

Fuerles's  Water  and  Public  Health 12mo, 

Oill'sOas  and  Fuel  Analysis 13mo, 

Hammarsten's  Physiological  Cbemistry.  (Mandel.) Sro, 

Helm's  Principles  of  Mathematical  Chemistry.   (Morgan).  13mo, 

Eolbe'B  Inorganic  Chemistry ISrao, 

Ladd's  QuanlitatlTe  Chemical  Analj'sls 12mo, 

Lacdauer's  Spectrum  Analysis.     (Tingle.) Sto, 

Lob's  ElectroiyalH  and  Electrosyn thesis  of  Organic  Compounds. 

(Lorcnz.) 12mo. 

Mandel's  Biochemical  Laboratory ISmo, 

Hason's  Water-supply 8to, 

"      Examination  of  Water. 13mo, 

Meyer's  Organic  Analysis.    (Tingle.)    (In  tA«prtfM.) 

Miller's  Cbemical  Physics 8vo, 

Mlxter'a  Elementary  Text-book  of  Chemistry ISmo, 

Morgan's  The  Theory  of  Solutions  and  Ita  Results ISmo, 

"        Elementa  of  Physical  Chemistry 12mo, 

Nichols's  Water-supply  (Chemical  and  Sanitary) 8vo, 

O'Brtne'a  Laboratory  Guide  to  Chemical  Analysis. 8to, 

Perkins's  Qualitative  Analysis 13mo, 

Pinner's  Organic  ChemiBtry.    (Austen.) 19mo, 

Poole's  Calorific  Power  of  Puela .i 8»o, 

Rlcketts  and  Russell's  Notes  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Non- 
metallic) .Oblong  8to,  morocco, 

Buddlmnn's  Incomptttibllltles  In  Prescriptions. 8to, 
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Schimpfs  Volumetric  Analysis 12mo, 

Spencer's  Sugar  Mao ufacturer 'a  Handbook IBuio,  morocco. 

Handbook   for   CliemlBtB    of  Beet    Sugar   Houses, 
lemo,  morocco, 

Stockbridge's  Bocka  and  Solla 6vo, 

Tlllmaa's  Descriptive  General  Cbemitiry.     {In  Uieprtu.) 
Van  Deventer's  Physical ChemUiry  for Begianers.    (Boltwood.) 
ISmo, 

Wells's  Inorganic  Qualitative  Analyaia 12mo, 

"      Laboratory  Guide  In  Qualitative  Cliemical  Aoolysis. 
8vo, 

Whipple's  Microscopy  o(  DrlnklDg- water 8vo, 

Wieclimana'a  Cbemical  Lecture  Notes 12mo, 

Sugar  Aualyaia Small  8to, 

WulUng's  Inorganic  Pbar.  aud  Med.  Chemistry 12aio, 
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Eleuentakt — Geometric  A  l— Mechanic  al — Topoo  k  aph  ic  a  l. 

Hill's  Shades  aud  Shadows  and  Perspective 

MacCord's  Descriplive  Geometry 

"         Kinematics 

"  Mechanical  Drawing 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.    (Thompsoti.) 2  vols.,  8vo, 

Reed's  Topographiciil  Drawing,     {H.  A,) 

Reid's  A  Course  in  Mecbanical  Drawing 8vo. 

"      Hechanica]  Drawing  and  Elementary  MAcliine  Desigo. 
8vo.    (In  Oitprett.) 

Smith's  Topographical  Drawing.    (Macmillon.) 8vo, 

Warren's  Descriptive  Geometry 3  vols,, 

"        Drafting  Inslrumeuts l3mo, 

"       Free-hand  Drawing ISioo, 

"       Linear  Perspective 12rao, 

"        SlacLine  Construction 3  vols.,  8vo, 

"       Plane  Problems 12mo, 

Primary  Geometry. 12mo, 

"       Problems  and  Tlieorems 8to, 

"       Projection  Drawini; 
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WBrrea'a  Bbades  and  SliadowB 8to,    $8  00 

"       Stereolomy — SLooe-cuttiDg. 8vo,      2  60 

Wbe  1  plea's  Letter  EDgisvtag 12ino,      2  00 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MAQNETISM. 

iLLOMIK  ATION— B  ATTERIE8— PHYBICB— RaILWATS, 

Anthoay  uid  Brackett'B  Text-book  o(  Pbyeice.    (Magle.)  Bmnll 

Sto.      8  00 

Anthouy'B  Theory  of  Elcclrtcal  HeasuremeDia ISmo,      1  00 

Barker's  Deep-sea  Sou uditigs 8to.       S  00 

Benjarain'B  Voluic  Cell 8vo,      3  CO 

Historj  of  Electricity 

Classen's  AnslysiB  by  Electrolysis.   (Herrick  aod  Boltwood.)  8vo, 

Cosmic  Law  of  Tbermal  Repulsion ISnio, 

Crehoreaud  Squier's  EipeiimoulS'n'lthaKew  Polarizing  Pboto- 

Cbrouograpb 

Dawson's  Electric  Railways  and  Tramways.    Small,  4io,  Lalf 

13  50 
SS  00 
7  50 


•  Dredge's  Electric  IllumlDaltons 3  vols. ,  4io,  half 

Vol.  II 4io, 

Gilbert's  Dc  maguele.    (Motlelay.) 

Holmau's  Precision  of  Heasuremeots 8vo. 

"         Teleacope-mirror-Bcale  Hetbod Large  8yo, 

LDb's  Electrolysis  and  Elcctrosyo thesis  of  Organic  CoropoiiDds. 

(Lorenz.) lamo, 

*Mtcbie's  Wave  HotfoD  Relating  to  Sound  aud  light 8vo, 

Morgan's  The  Theory  of  Solutions  and  lis  Results. 12mo, 

Niaudet's  Electric  Batteries.     (Flshback.) 

Pratt  and  Alden'a  Street-railway  Road-beds 8to, 

IteagsD's  Steam  and  Electric  Loconiotlvcs ISwo, 

Thurston's  Stationarr  Steam  Engines  for  Electrip  Lighting  Pur- 
poses  

•Tillman's  Heat 8vo, 
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ENOINEBRINa. 

Oivn,— Mechanical— San iTABY,  Etc. 
'  {See  otto    Bridgeb,  p.  4 ;  UitiaAULics.   p.  9 ;  Materialb  of  En- 
QiHEiutiNo,  p.  10;  Mechakics  a»d  Machinert,  p.  la  ;  Steam 
Enoines  and  Boilers,  p.  14.) 

B&ker's  Masourf  Construe  lloD Sto,     $5  00 

"        Surveying  I DStrum en  18 12mo,       8  00 

Black's  U.  8.  Public  Works Ob1oug4to, 

Brooks's  Street-railway  Locatiou 16ino,  morocco, 

Bulls's  Civil  EoglQceTB'  Field  Book 16ino, 

ByrDc's  Highway  Cooslructiou 8vo, 

"       lospection  of  MalerlaU  and  Workmanship I6nio, 

Carpenter's  E I perim en tal  Eng-ineering 

Cliurcb's  Uecliauics  of  Eaglneeriug^^lldsand  Fluids 8to, 

"        Notes  and  Exumples  in  Hecbanlca 

Crandall's  Ear  til  work  Tables 

"         Tbe  Tronsitiou  Curve 16nio, 

'Dredge's   Fenn.    Bailroad    ConstrucUon,   etc.      Large 
half 

*  Drinker's  Tunnelling 4to,  liaif 

Eissler'a  ExplodveB — Nitroglycei'ine  and  Dynamite 8vo, 

Polwell's  Sewerage 8vo, 

Fowler's  CoSer-dam,  Proceaa  for  Piers 

Gerhard's  Sanitary  House  Inspection ISmo, 

Godwin's  Railroad  Engineer's  Field-book lemo, 

Gore's  Elements  of  Geodesy 

Howard's  Transilion  Curve  Field-book IStno,  morocco, 

Howe's  Retaining  Walls  (New  Edition.) 12ino, 

Hudson's  Excavation  Tables.    Vol.  II 8vo, 

Hutton's  Hechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants. 

Johnson's  Huterialsof  Construction Large  8vo, 

Stadia  Reduction  Diagntm.  .Sheet,  22}  X  28}  Inches, 

"        Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying Small  8vo, 

Kent's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket-book ICmo, 

Eiersted's  Sewage  Disposal 12mo, 

Mnhan'fl  Civil  Engineering.      (Wood.) 

Merriman  and  Brook's -Handbook  for  Surveyor. . .  .16mo, 

Merriman's  Geodetic  Surveying 8to, 

"         Retaining  Walls  and  Uasonry  Dams.. 

"  Sanitary  Eugtneeriog 8to, 

Nagle's  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers 16mo,  morocco, 

'  Ogden'a  Sewer  Design ]2mo, 

lotion's  Civil  Engineering 8vo,  half 
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PAtton 'a  Foundations 

Pratt  aud  Aldcu's  Street-railway  Itotid-beds. 8vo, 

Rockwell's  HoaUs  and  Pavemeats  io  Fraace 

tieai'lea'H  field  EagineertDg ISino,  morocco, 

"      liajlioad  Spiro] IQmo, 

Slebert  and  Blggia's  Modem  Stone  Culling  and  Masonry. .  .8to, 

Smart's  EnginecriDg- Laboratory  Practice. ISuio, 

Smith's  Wire  Manufacture  and  Uses SmalUto, 

Spalding's  Roads  and  Pavements ISmo, 

"         Hydraulic  Cement 12mo, 

Taylor's  Frismoldal  Formulas  and  Earthwork 6vo, 

Tburston'a  Materials  of  Construction 

•  Trautwiue's  CWIl  Engineer's  Pocket-book 16mo,  morocco, 

•  "  Cross-section Sheet, 

•  "  Excavations  and  EmI>aukmeDts 8vo, 

•  "  Laying  Out  Curves 13mo, 

Waddell's  De  Ponlibus  <A  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Engineers). 

16mo, 
Wait's  Engineering  and  Arebilectural  Jurisprudence 8vo, 

"     Law  o(  Field  Operation  in  EDgineerlug.  etc. . . 

Warreu's  StBreotomy — Slone-culiiug 

'Webb's  Engineering  Instruments 16mo, 

"  "  New  Edition , 

Wegmann'g  Constructioa  of  Masonry  Dams 4to, 

Wellington's  Location  of  Railways Small  6vo, 

Wheeler's  Civil  Engineering 8vo, 

WolB's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover 
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HYDRAULICS. 

WatbH'WHBELS — Windmills — Service  Pipe — Drainaos,  Etc. 

(See  aim  ElTOlKEEKIMQ,  p.  7.) 

Bazin's  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  Ibe  Liquid  Vein. 

(Trautwine. ) 8vo,  2  00 

Bo vey's  Treatise  ou  Hydraulka 8to,  4  00 

CotBn's  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problems 12nio,  9  SO 

Ferrcl's  Treatise  on  the  Winds,  Cyclones,  and  Tornadoes. .  .Hvo,  4  00 

Fuerles's  Water  and  Public  Health 12mo,  I  50 

Qanguillet  &  Eutter's  Flow  of  Water.    [Hering  &  Trautwine.) 

6vo,  4  00 

Haxeu'B  Flllration  of  Public  Water  Supply 8to,  2  00 

a  116  Experiments 8vo,  3  00 
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Kiersted's  Sewage  Dieposal 13mo, 

Hason'a  Water  Supply 

"     Examination  of  Wftler 12mo. 

MerrimaD's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics. 

Niciiois's  Water  Bupply  (Chemical  aiid  Sanitary) , . . . 

Wegnjftun'a  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York 4lo, 

Weisbacli'a  Hydraulics.     (Du  Bob.) 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  DrinklDg  Water 8vo, 

Wilson's  IrrigaLion  Engineering 8vo, 

Hydraulic  and  Placer  Mining 12mo. 

Wolfl's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover 8vo, 

Wood's  Theory  of  Turbines 8to. 

MANUFACTURES. 

BoiLSRS— ExFLOBiYEB— Iron — Stekl— SnOAK — WooLLBKS,    Etc. 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Analysis 8vo.      3  Ot 

Beaumont's  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacture 12mu, 

Bolland'a  Eccyclopiedia  of  Fouudlog  Tcrius 12mo, 

"        Tlie  IroQ  Founder 12mo. 

"  "       "  "        Supplement ISmo, 

Bouvier's  Handbook  oa  Oil  Painting 13mo, 

Eisslor's  Explosives,  K 1 1  rogly ferine  nod  Dynamile 8vo, 

Fodr's  Boiler  Making  for  Boiler  Makers 18mo, 

Metcalfe's  Cost  of  Manufactures 8»o, 

Metcalf 'a  Steel— A  Manual  for  Steel  Users 12mo, 

•Relsig's  Guide  to  Piece  Dyeing 8vo, 

Spencer's  Sugar  Manufacturer's  Haodbook 16mo,  morocco, 

' '         Handbook    tor    Chemists    of    Beet    Sugar    Houses. 
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Thurston's  Manual  of  Steam  Boilers 8vo. 

Walke's  Lectures  on  Explosives , Svo, 

West's  American  Fouudry  Practice 12mo, 

'■      Jloulder's  Text-book  12mo, 

Wieclimanu's  Sugar  Analysts Small  Svo, 

Woodbury's  Fire  Protection  of  Mills :..Hvo, 

MATERIALS  OF  ENQINEERINQ. 

Strength — Elasticity — Kkslstasce,  Etc, 
(See  aUa  Ekoinrbrino,  p.  7.) 

Baker's  Masonry  Cooslruciion 8to, 

Beardsleeand  Kent's  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron. 8vo, 

Bovey's  Strength  ot  Materials 8vo, 

Bolt's  Eiaslicily  and  Resistance  of  Materials Svo. 

Byrne's  Highway  Oonstruclion Hvu, 
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Church's  Uedunlc*  of  Engiuserlng— SoUda  sod  Flulda 8to,  |8  00 

Dii  Bole's  Stresses  in  Framed  Structiii-es Smtill  4lo,  10  00 

Johnsou's  Materials  of  Cooatructlon 8to.  6  00 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8to,  7  GO 

Maneas's  Malerials.    (HeoDlDg.) 6to.    (in  the  prtit.) 

MetrlU's  Stones  for  Building  and  DecoratloD 6vo,  6  00 

Merrlmaa's  Mechanics  ot  Materials 8tq,  4  00 

Strength  of  Materials 12mo,  1  00 

Pattou's  Treatise  ou  Toundations 8to,  5  00 

Rockwell's  Roads  and  Pavements  in  France ISino,  1  26 

Spatdiug's  Roadx  and  Pavcmeots 12mo,  3  DO 

Thurston's  Materials  of  CoDSlniction,.... 8to,  '  S  00 

Materials  of  Engineering 8  VDls.,8ro,  8  00 

Vol.  L,  NoQ-metalUc  8»o.  3  00 

Vol.  II.,  Iron  and  Steel 8to,  8  50 

Vol.  III..  Alloys,  Brasses,  and  Bronzes 8to,  3  SO 

Wood's  Rosiatance  of  Materials 8to,  2  00 

MATHEMATICS. 

Calculus— Geombtry—Trioonometey,  Etc. 

Baker'a  Elliptic  Functions 8to, 

Ballard's  Pyramid  Problem 8vo, 

Barnard's  Pyramid  Problem 8to, 

*Bas8's  Differential  Calculus. 12mo, 

Briggs's  Plane  Analytical  Geometry ISino, 

Chapman's  Theory  of  Equations 12mo, 

Complon's  Logarithmic  Computations 12mo, 

Davis's  Inlrotiuctlon  to  the  Logic  of  Algebra 8vo, 

Hal stcd's  Elements  of  Geometry ...8vd, 

"       Synthetic  QeoDietry 

Johnson's  Curve  Tracing 12rao, 

"       Differential  Equations — Ordinary  and  Partial. 

Small  8vo, 

"       Integral  Calculus 12mD, 

Unabridged.    Small  8vo. 

(In  tht  preat.) 

Least  Squares 13mo,      1  50 

•Ludlow's  Logarithmic  and  Other  Tables.    (Bass.) 8to,      8  OO 

•      •■       Trigonometry  with  Tables.    (Bass.) Svo,      8  00 

•Mftban's  Descriptive  Geometry  (Stone  Cutting)  8to,       I  50 

Merriman  and  Woodward's  Higher  Mathematics..... 8vo,      6  00 

Me rrim an 's  Method  of  Least  Squares Svo,      2  OO 

Parker's  Quadrature  of  the  Circle 8vo,      3  SO 

Rice  and  Johnson's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 

9  vols,  in  I.  small  Bvo,      2  50 
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Kce  tund  JobnsoD'B  Differential  Calculus Small  8to, 

Abrldgiacnt  ol  Dlffereotlal  Calculus. 

Small  Bto, 

Totten's  Melrology 8to, 

Warren's  Deacriptive  Geometrr 2  vols.,  8to, 

"       Draftiog  lostninaenta. ISnio, 

"       Free-baud  Drawing IZaia, 

"       Higher  Linear  PenpectiTe 8vo, 

"       Linear  Perspective 12iuo. 

"        IVimary  Geometry. 12mo, 

"       Plane  Problems 12mo, 

"       Problems  and  Theorems Bto, 

"       Projection  Drawing 12mo, 

Wood's  Co^rdioate  Geometry 8to, 

"      Trigonometry ISmo, 

Woolfs  Descriptive  Geometry Large  8vo, 

MECHANICS-MACHINERY. 

TssT'BOOKB  AMD  Practical  Works. 
(Sm  alto  EnoiNKKtuHO,  p.  7.) 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating  for  Buildiogs 13mo, 

Benjamlo'a  Wrluklea  nnd  Beclpes ISiuo, 

Cbordal's  Letters  to  Hecbaoics ]2mo, 

Cburcb'a  Mechanics  of  Engiiieeriiig 8vo, 

"       Notes  and  £xamp]efi  lu  Mechanics 8vo, 

Crehore's  Mechanics  ot  the  Girder 8to, 

Cromwell's  Belts  and  Pulleya 12mo, 

Toothed  Ocaring 12mo. 

Compton's  First  Lessons  In  Metal  Working 13mo, 

Corapton  and  De  Groodt's  Speed  Lathe 13mo, 

Dana's  Elementary  Mechanics I2mo, 

Dingey's  Hacbloery  Pattern  Making ISmo, 

Dredge's     Trans.    Exhibits     Building,     World     Exposition. 
Large  4lo,  half  morocco, 

Du  Boil's  Mechanics.    Vol.  L,  Einema tics  8vo, 

Vol.11,,  Sutics 8vo, 

Vol.  m.,  Ktoelics 8»o, 

FllEgerald's  Boston  Machinist .' ....18mo, 

Flather's  Dynumomctera 12mo, 

"       Rope  Driving 13mo, 

Hall's  Car  Lubrication l&mo, 

Holly's  Saw  Plltog 18mo, 

Johnson's  Theoretical  Mechanics.     An  Elemeolaiy  Treatiae 
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Jones's  Machine  Design.    Part  L,  Elnematlca, 8to,      1  SO 
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Joncs'B  Blacblae  Detlgo.    Pftrt  II.,  Streugtb  and  ProportfoD  of 

Hachiae  Parts 8vo,  |3  00 

I^nza's  Applied  Mechantcs 8to,  7  50 

HacCord's  Einematlcs 8to,  5  00 

HerriniBn'H  Hechaolcs  of  Materials 8vo,  4.00 

Hetcalfe'e  Coal  of  Mauufactures. 8vo,  S  00 

•MIcIiie'a  Analytical  UeuhaQics. 8»0,  4  00 

lUchards's  Compressed  Air 12ii)o,  1  5i) 

RobiasoD'6  PriDCiplM  of  Mecbaalsm 8vo,  8  00 

Smith's  Press- working  of  Melals 8vo,  8  00 

ThurstoD'B  Frictioo  aud  Lost  Work ....8to,  8  00 

The  Animal  as  a  Machine 12mo,  I  00 

Warreo'a  Macbloe  CoDslructiou S  vols.,  8to,  7  SO 

Weiabocb's  Uydnulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors.    (Dii  Bois.)..8To,  0  00 
"         Mechanics    of  Engfueering.     Vol.   III.,   Part  I., 

Sec.  I.    (Klein.) '. :...8»ev  8  0ft 

Welsbach'g  Mechanics    of  Engineering.    Vol.  III.,   Part  I., 

8ec.II.    (Klein.) Sto,  S  00 

Welsbacb's  Steam  Engines.    (Du  Bols.). 8to,  5  00 

Wood's  Anal  J  Ileal  Metb  on  ics 8to,  8  00 

"      Elemenlarj  Mechanics 12nio,  1  35 

"              "                "          Supplement  and  Key 13mo,  13$ 

METALUJROV. 

Iron— GiOLD— SiivBR — Alloys,  Etc. 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Analysis 8to,  8  00 

Egleaton';  Gold  and  Mercury. '. Large  8vd,  7  50 

Metallurgy  of  Silrer Large  Bto,  7  30 

*  Kerl's  Metallurgy— Copper  and  Iron 8vo,  IS  00 

*  ■'            "                Steel.  Fuel,  etc 8vo,  15  00 

K im bard t's  Ore  Dressing  in  Europe 8to,  1  50 

Melcalf's  Sieel— A  Manual  for  8lei;l  Users 13mo,  Sf  00 

ODrisLoll's  Trealmenl  of  Gold  Ores 8vo,  8  00 

Thurston's  I I'OD  and  Steel 6vo.  S  50 

"          Alloys Bvo,  2  50 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes 12nio,  1  50 

MINERALOGY  AND  MINING. 

Mine  Accideists — Ventilation — Orb  Drbsbino,  Etc 

Barringci's  Mluenits  of  Commercial  Value..  ..Oblong  morocco,  9  50 

Beard's  Ventilation  of  Mines 12ino,  2  50 

Boyd's  Resources  of  South  Western  VirgiDla 8to,  8  00 

■  "      Hap  of  South  Western  Virginia Pocket-hook  form,  2  00 
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